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THE AMERICAN WAR. 


My endeavor in the following pages 
will be to do this,—very i 


} 


mperfectly, 


far t 


beyond a doubt, but, as as it goes, 


candidly and without disguise. 

The writer must in the first instance, 
in order that his remarks may be accu- 
rately judged by the reader, essay to 
define his own position and the sphere 
within which his observations extend. 
He is a born and bred Englishman and 
Londoner, of parentage partly Italian. 
His professional employment is that 
of a Government clerk, of fair average 


standing; he is also occupied a good 


g; 
deal in writing for publication, chiefly 
upon subjects of fine art. His circle of 
personal intimacy and 


] 
ic 


acquaintance- 


ship is mainly made up of artists and 


literary men, including especially sev- 
of hem- 


selves most prominent i 


eral those who have made 


n these classes 
within the last twenty years; and this 
acquaintanceship shades naturally off, 
in a minor and moderate degree, into 
social standing 
eptive than 

art. The 
writer cannot profess or affect to be 
of ] ] 


ties, or to have dived into the mi 


cood 


those circles of 
which are rather liberally re« 
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ina 


productive of literature 


olitical par- 
nds of 


“behind the scenes” 
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the peerage over their wine or of arti- 


sans in their workshops. He has con- 


versed freely with many persons of cul- 
ture and 


many fair representatives of 


the average British middle classes, and 
has read, in a less or more 


rood 


neous way, a many gpinions and 
statements, in books and newspapers, 


on both sides of tl His own 
opinions aré not st 
may as well b 
the reader, if he 
the views to be ex] 
may know to w 
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late, were it not, that, at this late hour 
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read like the mere worship of success. 
So it is now, bi it wa it, in many 


circles of English si ty < a dur 
ing the <¢ Al- 
most up Richmond, 


war. 
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the North, the writer 


ions which forbade hir 


d hopes were for 


entertained 
South, so far 
cession and 


concerned view of 
that, in 
constituted community, there 
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the question, he apprehends, 


every fully 
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the right of the existent de facto 
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gal and honorable means, , if requi- 
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site, by the : 
and the right of any section of the com- 
munity to reor ize itself as it may see 
fit for its own interests, and to estab- 


lish its independence by force of arms, 
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should nothing else serve, 
The 


} Sed fnew 
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party is 1 
act of resistance, nor the loyal and gov- 
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conservation repression of its op- 
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demnation and failure, and this particu- 
lar repression deserved credit and tri- 


umph, — a triumph which, when the 


“ Michts of Men’ 


very 


had been sufficiently 
tested, it arduously and very con- 
clusively managed to achieve. 

ral and con~ 
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ders, and its extension and propagati 
ht offer. This, and 
not the mere fact that they were 


as opportunity mig 
seces- 
sionists, insurgents, rebels, or whatever 
harder term may be forthcoming, is the 
reason why the writer disliked the 
volt of the Seuthern States, and wished 
it to come to nought; and th 
sponding facts regarding the 
States, — that they were simply a 
ing a constitutional act perfor 
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the majestic present 
cent future of a great and fr 
were i 
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1e corre- 
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will to this day not blush to deny, that 
the question of Slavery was the real 
substantial incentive to secession, and 
who paraded the minor questions of tar- 
iffs, the conflicting interests of the pro- 
ductive and the manufacturing States, 
and the like. These arguments the 
writer leaves unfingered ; it is no busi- 
ness of his to fray their delicate texture. 
All he has to say of them here is, that, 
as he does not value them at a pin’s 
fee as representing the main point at 
issue, they in no way affected the feel- 
ings which he entertained concerning 
the war. 
strants of a still more impracticable 


Again, there were remon- 


frame of mind, who could see the right, 
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To 
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the American War. (February, 
to be no objections at all. He pro- 
ceeds to his main subject, — the varie- 
ties of English opinion on the Ameri- 
can War. 

These varieties may perhaps, with 
some approach to completeness, be de- 
fined under the foliowing seven heads. 

1st. The party which believed in the 
sincerity, the right, and the probable 
eventual success of the North. 

2d. That which believed in the right 
of the North, but which doubted or dis- 
believed its sincerity, especially on the 
question of Slavery, or its eventual suc- 
cess, or both. 

3d. That which cared only for the 
anti-slavery aspect of the contest. 

4th. ] 
and the probable eventual success of 
the South. 

5th. That which believed in the right 
of the South, ] 
believed 


6th. 


That which believed in the right 


ut which doubted or dis- 
its eventual success. 
That which, contrar iwise, believ- 
ed in the eventual success of the South, 
but doubted or disbelieved its right. 
7th. That which covertly or avowedly 
justified slavery. 
To each of these parties a few words 
of comment must be given. 
ist. The party which believed 
the right, 


success of the 


sincerity, and the 


eventual North w 

think, extremely small during the great- 
art of the 
first Battle of Bull Run and the 
of Atlanta 


er | war, — say, between the 
capture 
By sincerity I mean such 
that the Federal Gov- 
rnment was honestly desirous of fulfil- 
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points as these: 
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South ; 
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L other of 
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The delusion, 
that the North, after using up its Irish 
and German population and its incom- 
ing immigrants, would quail before the 


in the success as well. 


necessity of hazarding also a large pro- 
portion of its own settled Anglo-Sax- 
on population, was extremely prevalent. 
Equally prevalent the notion that the 
North was fi g 
tutional idea, or for national integrity, 
Lord 
phrased it) “for empire,” without any 
real regard for tl 
And when all 


hting merely for a consti- 


predominance, or (as Russell 
1e interests of the negro. 
hese demands upon one’s 
faith had to be supplemented 
lief in the 
North, few 


to commit the 


by a be- 
the 


probable success of 
ersons seemingly ventured 
mselves to the 


Within 1 


1 
le of observation, I 


whole of 
the proposition 1y Own per- 
sonal « could name 


} 


1 a | ~ 
but one, or, at the utmost, two, besides 


myself, who, in the main, with some va- 


ling to the chi 


riations accor g 


rent of events, clung to the 
North in its ent The 


two persons is a painter of great dis- 


rety. 


tinction, and a man, in other respects, 


of very thinking and serious mind, well 
known by name, and his 
works, to su 


partially by 


Americans as take an 


interest fine art. The second of the 


two is one of our very greatest living 


poets. As t success, 
the follow 
bly fair 


sions 


» the question ol 


1ay perhaps be a tolera- 


of the varying impres- 


ny, who, along with myself, 


hoped for the triumph .of the North, 
and were disposed, though not with any 
confidence, to beli« 


hirst 


overwhelming 


Up to the 


Battle of Bull 
ion was suspended or fluctuati 
in one’s sympathies con- 
s information 


1paratiy source of the opponents 
t re 


to produ ea ) legree of con- 


fidence. Th battle and som«e 
Southern suc¢ es acted as a 


liscouragement 


he time when the « 


Orleans, Grant’s adv: 
ine of the Mississippi, and 


“On to Richmond ” march righted 


balance. Great uncertainty, however, 


was still felt ; and I should say 
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terwards, between the repulse of McClel- 
lan and Pope and the Battle of Get- 
tysburg,-most of the adherents of the 
North were consciously “ hoping against 
hope,” and, especially at the time of the 
defeat at Chancellorsville and the North- 
ern invasion by Lee in 1863, were al- 
most ready to confess the case desper- 
ate.* 


Hudson altered 


Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Port 
, 
t 


he face of affairs, and 
revived a confidence which gradually 
strengthened almost into a conviction, 
such as not all the vast difficulties which 
afterwards beset Grant in his advance 
all the non- 
South- 
ern journals about “ Johnston continu- 


towards Richmond, nor 


sense of the Times and other 


ing to draw Sherman from his base,” 


or Hood cutting him off from his com- 

munications, and compelling him to re- 

treat by that most singular of retreating 
} 


march through 


processes, the triumph il lg 


Georgia from end to end, could ever 
avail substantially to becloud. Soon 
after the victory at Gettysburg, those 
who were not blinded by their wishes 
or preconceptions saw ground for think- 
ing that the South had made its great- 
est efforts, and failed,—the North sus- 
tained its worst rebuffs, and surmounted 
them. 
‘he party which believed in the 


the North, but which doubted 


lisbelieved its sincerity, espec ially 
on the question of Slavery, or its event- 


both, was of necessity 


ual Success, or 
did, in a 
general way, all the Northern | 
h and fulness of « 
to enroll 


division. It is 


very largé as it 


’ including, 
irtisans 


whose strenet onvic- 


tion were not oreat enough 


them in my first ex- 
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of Northern well would 
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from petulance and 
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endured a great cal 
muring, because they 
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I believe it 
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I 
h pS ne should 
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who would take sid 


ithies, imagin 
ional conce] tio 
roused, irre 


reasoning 


contest 
Anti-s 
sented by the North and the 
Short, how 


decided majority for the North in these 


laAVCTY, 


by 
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t South. ever, of some 


: ; : : 
classes, whose views do not transpire 
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the surface of English opin- 

he majority of the whole na- 
tion would have been found to be with 
take my 
the 


to say that so 


the South; and could I 


own 


sphere of society as 
} 
4 


should be compell 


was in overwhelming 


eC 
preponaderan 


ed connection w 


the questior 
> or pervers 
rted into th 
have been 
intrymen 


North 


was 


imposed 
; | 
the Governmer! 


: ae: 
sion was O1 id undivided, 


tenance of the nstitution ar 

in proporti 

Southern resist 

to slave ry wot ld 

North, the 

assume gr¢ 
r prominence as the wexzs 

I 


who h 1d 


stand 


ite, and those 


yuind to make a 


than willing 


> 


But 


and more to 


union and abolition. 
he matter was consistently 


The 
ynalism of the North figured in ar- 


constitutionalism and 


gument as indifference to slavery, the 
teps taken 


of slaves as mere hypocritical 


towards the emancipation 
strata- 
ecms of war, and the climax of disin- 
genuousness was reached when the an- 


ti-conscription and anti-negro riots of 
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] 


New York fastened 


war-party agail 


upon that very 
gainst which they had been 
Systematic misrepresentations 

li r] and 


Iinviaious giosses 


ons, did undoubt- 


mination. 
p¢ rsuaded of 
he utmost 


who con- 


lias, many 


Northern 


lavery trie 


ten 
n proved 


the wrel 
e work 


tones ol 
gislatior 


a genuine 


iasm for President Lin- 


eneration 
probably the only sec- 
women in this coun- 


Butler 


ik of General 
iging “railing accusations.” 
vas diffused over the length 
lth of the land. It numbered, 
some adherents even in the 
stocratic and governing classes, — 


thousands, no doubt, among the work- 


" 7 Ve ~ 
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ing and laboring millions ; but its cen- 
tral strength was in that backbone of 

slish philanthropic effort, the more 
plebeian section of the well-to-do middle 
which gravitates 


ciass,—that section 


Dissent in towards 


alism in politics, towar 


towards religion, 
ls Bible So- 
ts, “Bands 
Hall. If thi 
mmunity | 


cieties, T« mpecrance Moveme 
of Exeter 
Briti 


not remained true t 


Hope,” and 


the country would indee 
turned “the seamy side without.” 
we ed, in the severer 


were Spar 
the war, the last u 


linesses of ter 
tion, is owing 
the 


sneers and 


cheay 


class, I 


bred 
in ord 
4th. 
right and tl 
the 


in 


> chief question before one’s t! 
1 P fall Tl thinl } 


gvoverning nation m 
n majority, n 
i it was 
rather 
to 


alance in its own favor, was 


the conn 
than stri constitution 
turn the 
likely to 


minority ; 


ti 


vé 
bh 
b 


i . ‘ os 
ea tac us and misguided 


and that a new common- 


: ; 
hose raison @ét 


Others 
on the 
he ET 


whit 1 


nion 
; had 
; 1 voluntary 
bond, and ily withdraw 
from it with ; nd that 
this ground of right on the side 


the Soutl 


rainsaying 
| of 
any 
view 


remained unaffecte 
This 


ing convic- 


accessory considerations. 


rapidly gained over the wi 
tions of Southern sympathizers, when 


i 
the impulse and determination, the cour- 
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age and early successes of the South, 
had once roused strong feelings in its 
favor. 


as to majorities and minorities, and the 


The earlier argumentative view 


fundamental basis of all governments, 
sank into desuetude, while the right of a 
compact community to independent self- 
government at its own option occupied 
the field of vision. Vast numbers of 
people — 1 should think, during the 
greater part of the war, four fifths of the 
whole country — believed in the suc- 
cess of the South; considering it im- 
possible that so determined a commu- 
nity, with so vast a territory, should ever 
be coerced into reunion, and not being 
prepared for an equal amount of de- 
termination on the part of the Northern 
Government and people, or for their ca- 
pacity, even had the will been admitted, 
to meet the required outlay in money 
and men. 
prominent in men’s minds, and indis- 


Another question, too, was 


subju- 
“What 
h the South, on the 
unlikely supposition of its being con- 


o> = 


posed them to contemplating a 
d 


1 


gated South. They would ask, 


is to be done 
quered? Is it to become an American 
Poland?” 
clined the great majority of the 


All these considerations in- 
nation 
to believe that the South would succeed ; 
and, of those who so believed, a large 
proportion held the Southerners to be 
in the right, or sympathized with them 
] 


which obscured the strict 


question of right in favor of preference. 


to a degree 


5th. The party which believed in the 
right of the 
or disbelieved 


South, but which doubted 
its eventual success, ap- 
pears to me to have 
siderable up to the 
war. 


been most incon- 
final stages of the 
I doubt whether I ever met two 
men, prior, let me say, to Sherman’s 
march through Georgia, who would dis- 
tinctly limit themselves to this 
the South might 
think it 
catastrophe of the South was no longer 
disputable, the Saturday Review, the 
idol of our Club-men and University- 
men, of tl! 


nose 


: “T wish 
succeed, but I don’t 


will.” When the impending 


who are at once highly 
cultivated and intensely English, and 
who fancy themselves freer from preju- 
lice and more large-minded than others 
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in proportion to their incapacity to per- 
ceive that their own prejudices ave pre- 
judices, —a paper which had “gone in 
for” the South with a vehemence only 
balanced by its virulence against the 
North, — found it to turn 
tail, and retort upon those opponents 
with whom the 


convenient 


laugh remained at last. 
Review bleated pitiful- 
yet unconfessingly, to this effect : — 
back- 
ll the while; but 

than the backer 


The Saturday 
ly, 


“True it is that we have been 


of any priz any race-horse 


means, when has made his choice, 
and staked his money, and shouts to the 
and win 


adopted com] titor, ‘Go in 
That backer does not necessarily believe 
that will be the winner, but 
only that 
The 
who had inconvenient 
through sh 
prophet, 
retrospective 


his side 


side is his.” 


evasion came too late; persons 


memories saw 
the uffling of a pseudo- 
ily managed to cast a 


icerity over 
his fortune-t blunder 


convert 


into bad faith, and to stultify 
ent 


leek had to be eaten at 


his pres- 
The 
after 
yf superiority 


along with his past position. 
last: why, 
so many ’ords ” 


lefiance, 


** prave 


and « confess that the eating of 


it had been more than lf foreseen all 
along ? 

6th. The party which believed in the 
ess of the South, but doubt- 


lieved its right, must have 


eventual suc¢ 
ed or disbe 


] 


been pretty considerable, if my previous 


estimates are true ; for I have already 
than 
nation the North, 
fifths for a long 
time in the success of the South. This 
fact alone, if correctly alleged, furnish- 


advanced the conjecture that more 
half the 
while four 


with 


believed 


tded 
Ssiaea 


es tolerable evidenc 
and 
and partisans, and their ingenuity in so 
misreading the facts, 


e of the persistency 


influence of pro-Southern papers 


** Ché il no e il si nel cay i tenzona.” 

The event has proved that the chances 
of success were really very much on the 
side of the North. The superiority in 
and solid 
and undeniable successes obtained at 


material resources, certain 


an early stage of the war, such as the 
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capture of New Orleans, were known to 


be on the same side. Slighter grounds 


would in most cases have sufficed to 
persuade minds predisposed by sympa- 
thy that this side would win; yet the 
Southern a 


the cards well enough to induce an op- 


lvocates shuffled and played 


posite conclusion in numerous instances. 
And no doubt many who began by sim- 
ply believing that the South would suc- 
North 
partly because, upon 


ceed went on to think that the 


] - 14,1 
deserved to lose, 


such an assumption, the personal su- 
periority must have been very largely 


Sout 


1, and partly because a 
10 has no fair chance of 
t to give in, and not per- 
| bl Ifa 


and turns 


od in vain. 


a little one, 
to have next to no 
ne soon gets 

for “ pegging 
first 

in the right. 


may 


at 


iny English observ- 

' the case in 

staken, but ex- 

> error in their prem- 

tion would have been 
ist not irrational. 

y hich covertly or 

} 


slavery was incom- 


than any Englishman 


a week before 
Till then, I 


iny writer of 


lreamed of 
k place 

} credit, ex- 
ventured deliberately to 

\ ican slavery is, under 
n allowable and advanta- 
That 


istrious on 


exception is assur- 


>, perhaps 
t head and stoutest heart 


British dominions, and our living 
writer of the most exalted and durable 
omas Carlyle, 


fame, — T] His “ Occa- 


sional Discourse on the 
tion,” 


and 


Nigger Ques- 

ago, ruffled 
lavery mind, 
which the some while before 


and termed the 


since, rht fairly be 
Discourse 


oth- 


mind of all o] iat 
staggered som , and roused 


roused them to contemplate the 


ers, 


whole question from a more fundamen- 


* 
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tal and actual, a less traditional and pre- 


1 
judged point of view, than had been in 


vogue since our own abolition move- 
It became 

that the 
humanitarian view of the question was 
not 1; that 
facts and considerations fer 


ment gained the ascendency. 
to 


apparent various thinkers 


its be-all and end-al some 
contra had 
to be taken into account; and that what 
one train of thought and f 


nounced as a mere self-condemned 
wrong might, according to another, be 
even regarded as a higher right. ll 


this 


’ 


‘new light” upon slavery was re- 
; 


ceived more or less fully by only a very 


few minds, as compared with the gen- 
eral mass of Bri s—a few 
thorough-going believers in Carlyle, a 
few hardy and open-minded speculators. 


hardly more, perhaps, in all, than those 


who would join Mr. John Stuart Mill in 
saying that the right form of Parlfament- 
ary suffrage is universal suffrage, open 
to women as well as men. No ordinary 
English newspaper would h > th I 
of professing at that time, 


dinary English reader « 


] 


¢ 
theory that slavery is right. 


part of my plan or business 
this question of slavery: 
on, that, 
] 


ood 


id on 


ply say, to avoid misappre 


while recognizing the profound 
sense of much that Carl } 

this and cognate matters, my own in- 
stinct of right and habi 
_ 


DCI 


f opinion re- 
against the pro-slavery tl 


never allowed 


eory, and 


me to doubt which side I 
was on, when the question came to its 
supreme practical issue in the civil war.) 
ave been 
h opinion on this sub- 


On 


] irge prop r- 


Such, then, appears 1e to h 
| te of Eneli 
secession occurred. 

or another, a 


population and our writers 
South. At first I fancy 


10 journal and no average English- 


med that slavery is justifiable ; 


events progressed, it became 
> and more difficult to say that the 


South was right, and yet that slavery 


“No man can two 


at 
suc 


was wrong. serve 


masters,” not even ) a couple as 
The 


British sympathizers, who had deter- 


Jefferson Davis and Wilberforce. 
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mined to “hold to the one,” were re- 


logical necessity of “de- 


duced to the 
spising the other.” It was a surprising 
spectacle. The dogmas and traditions 
of half a century snapped like threads, 
when it became their office to constrain 


Ethnol 


cians were equally re 


a pencha gists and politi- 
dy to find out that 
-o was fit for nothing but enforced 
Parsons, marchionesses, and 

naiden aunts received simultaneous en- 
us to Christian truth, and 


lavery was not prohib- 


*nment 
liscovered that s 
ited, but was even countenanced, in the 


The 


what Moses did not 


Bible. inference w: 
condemn 
thirty-three centuries ago mus 


, , 
correct thing for Ang 
he present day 
: 
ll Onesimus to r¢ 
Many Secessionis 
( on, no 


to 


with 


| 
commit them pro- 


ws: they the 
1 evil and 
protesting 
his creed 
an advo- 
how far 
minators 


} 
y ao t 


eir 


linodes and Northern anath- 


such acts 
> reius il 
prisoners 

Pillow, 

’ North 

as the Emancipation 1, and 
the ot 


Amendment for 


tion utional 


introduc 
questions which appt 
answer ; yet one 1 

to that the 
made such an an 

to the fact of its 


has an answ vat. My own belief about 


find ; 
, is blind 


and 


the matter is this. 1 the Secession 


began, there were two sects among the 
English partisans of the South: the 
Carlylese apologists of slavery,—a very 
small sect; and the political advocates 


of Secession, who, partly with full con- 
viction, partly as a mere matter of un- 


challenged use and wont, repudiated sla- 
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very, —a very large sect. The South- 
ern partisanship of the former sect was 
perfectly logical ; that of the latter sect 
unable to stand the wear and tear of 
the of 
it more and more manife 


liscussion, as events 
st that 


lition was the real issue. 


progress 
made 
slavery or abo 
With this latter sect the political or oth- 
er liking for the South was a 
stronger and 


much 


more active feeling than 
ke of sla- 


the humanitarian or other dis] 
very ; the first feeling, indeed, soon de- 


veloped into a passion, the second into 


a self-reproachful obstruction. Thus the 
logical view, that slavery as well as the 
slaveholding interest was right, exercis- 
ed a powerful centripetal attraction ; and 


many minds were betrayed into adopt- 
ing it as a truth, or using it for 
] 


pose, without prol 


a pur- 

ing the depth of apos- 

to their own solid convic- 
of moral 

which the practice involved. The South 

be justified, and were at 

Now 


4 . } n Taint 
is over, | have no doubt 


tasy more 


tions, or disingenuousness, 


had here 


hand the means of justification. 
that the contest 
that a large residuum of tolerance for 


ch larger 


slavery, mu than seemed pos- 
Seces- 
this 


most instances facti- 


sible for I nglishmen before the 
} } 
I 


hind ; | hat 


sion, is I ehind; but also t 


tolerance was in 
occasional, and is cleared or 

, and will leave the British 

f slavery, in a little while, 

y where it used to be of old. 

has been squeezed: what 

use can the rind be of? It rests with 
United State raj l 


he still formida 


the re- 


suc- 


( 
le 


I 


negro question,* to persuade unreluc- 


tant minds in the Old Country that sla- 
, the unmitig 


wrong and nuisance which they use 


| 
1 


very is, in very deé ited 
and those who 
North le 


result. 


reckon it; have sympa- 


eat | ] - 
thized with the Ok conhdently 


for this ultimate 

As a corollary to all that I have been 
saying in this slight analysis of English 
opinion during the war, I should add, 
— what, indeed, American writers have 


abundantly observed, — that the knowl- 


* As some time may have elapsed, and 
urred, 


ome change 


in the state of facts oc before this article appears 


in print, I add that it was completed early in October. 
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edge of American affairs possessed by 


at mass of English partisans 


was extremely superficial. I will not 
| our newspapers and pam- 


now speak of 
phleteers ; but, within my own experi- 
ence, amo! 


g ordinary persons, W ho we re 


) take sides, and stand stub- 
ir colors, I have often found 

h rudimentary points as 
and 


2s,” the Northern resistance 


between “ States” 


xtension of slavery into Terri- 
taken on that 
tial 

. a 
the relation between 
rnment States’ 

1in which 
for a President and 


the issue 
yn in the Preside 


and the 
,and the limits wit! 
possible 
tration, however anti-slavery 
to interfere with slavery, 

r not understood in theory, 
ractically laid to heart. 
fa 


People 
Federal President 
n autocrat, who, if sin- 
would have 


lo 


to slavery, 
rl 


world to < except 


‘peculiar institution ’ 
d South 


> States, N th, 
F his will ar 
uld demonstrate 
hi f the 
by its President 
gee 


truckling 


ocri or 


Omission o1 
rofessed faith, — 


} 


h bve 


how utterly su 


must be of th 


r- 


ys 


owever, is 
OR LE eS Ay 
Dut sucn Chiit 


lish 


he less I revalent 


, nor the less po- 


mass of opinion, 
tion was, which party to 


‘ *7 
necessarli 


y very 


fine myself to London | 
knowing enough of those in the coun- 
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try to treat that subject even with fair- 
ness, much less with command of 


materials. I 


he 
presume, however, 
the tone of the London press furnishes 
a tolerable tindex to that of the provin- 
cial, taking the whole average. 

The of the 
press may summarized 
Conservati 


political color 
be as 
ve, Liberal, or Libe ral Con- 
servative. The Conservative d 
pers are the “ Standard ” and t 
Southern. 


the 


- 
both rabidly 


ones are 

legraph,” “ Daily News,” 

e five journals, three 

and only two for 

—the two which I have nam- 

sr Liberal daily 

are but little known to me, —tl 
“Sun” 


wo otl 
vertiser” and 
the latter any rate not decidec 
ly Southern. Everybody knows that 
Engl 


it would 


the 


was a 


mes 1s the ishman's pa] 
hardly be un- 


im ] i] 
imes-iea 


er 


popul i- 


‘rs the 


Con- 


prefe 
‘a popularity-led Times.” 


e with ten ordinary middle-class 
ishmen, — men of business or po- 
ion, receiving or imparting the cur- 
of opinion which is uppermost 


bly nine of them will 
express views wl ich 
] 


plified 


you will find am- 
in the columns of the Wimes. 
Phat journal is neith 


10r 


r above tl level 
below it; as matters strike them, so 
do they also ike the nes. 


T Eng- 
lishmen do not particularly respect the 


‘ial 


1ergcetic, money-mak- 


Times ; it is li 


} 


Dusti 


espe 


ke them, (or in 
> the ing, i 
mone} them,) 
are like it; but an E 
his sort will not feel bound te 


] Time 


man 


hey elishman 
» “look 
more than to 
of the same class. 
uly express each other, 
gation or claim to lofty 

When, there- 

ls the Times abiding for 
(which is not invarfably 

] y one constant view ofa ques- 
ion, one may be sure that it is sup- 
in that view by an active, busi- 


rominent, and probably even 
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predominant body of its countrymen ; 
but it by no means follows that the 
deeper convictions of the nation, its 
hearty sentiments of right, for which it 
would be prepared to do or die, are ei- 
ther represented or roused by the news- 
paper. 
ican War, was cursed —or 


‘he Times, during the Amer- 
cursed its 
readers — with prophets, seers, and or- 


acles, in its correspondents; and the 
ridiculous- 


purl 


prophecies turned out to be 
] lindness, 


ly wrong, the seeing to be 


and oracles to be gibberish. A 


more miserable exposure could not ea- 
ily be cited ; the most in 
might 
when, after four years of Ie 


lignant Amer- 


ican afford to pity the Times, 


; onine roar- 
ings and lashings of tail, its roar sank 
into a whine, and i 

between its legs. 

the Times had alr 


by 


? abolition of 
duty, and 


the 
various penny-news] 


J 
the 


conse 
i 


co does not very g 


1 
reason can only, | 


conformity of chara 
tus already pointed 

average middle class 

The Englishman whom 

misled for four years concerni 


American struggle has a fellow-feeling 


for his Times even ation 


of undeception; for thi glishman 
had 


any 


never suppos 


more than himself 


profound political morali 
espoused, — rather | 
ties, clamor, and “rule « 
so, when the next ere 
; 


the Englishman m 


Times his crony at 

as he would be more 
eral sympathy of 

to take counsel with 1 
ces who had erred with 


ing success to the Sou 


with those who had « 
in desire and expectation. Certainly, 
however, after all allow *s made 
prestige of the Times 


ceived a perceptible sho he 


1 
the 


lave re- 
oth- 


er dai 


the American War. - [February, 
tisans, represent divers sections of Lib- 
eralism ; and there must be more than 
I am cognizant of to say in detail of 
their views of various phases and at 
various periods of the contest. The 
two Northerners, the Daily News ar 

Star, (tl bein ] 
connected with Mr. John Bright, 


d 


a 
specially 


the 1e latter 


rep- 
resent the more advanced, doctrinal, 


and radical section of Liberalism: 


doubt their more thorough 
cause of the Nortl 

: ir more thoroug] 
pathy with the political constitution and 


influences of the American Republic; 
and the 


private 


Same would be rue 
Northern adl 


] 


eral, it may be said 


ot many 
erents. gen- 
withou 
actness that the Northern 
the I l 


tion of 


press be longed ei 
Liberalism or ‘humani- 
tarian” and “ Evangelical ” 
—those which distinctly uphold Aboli- 


tioni * Aborig 


ism. 
the 


categories, 
ines-Protection,” etc. ; 
Southerners were recruited 
from all other classes, 
Liberal, and Liberal-< 
this last class one may perhay 
the last th 


s 
“Post” and the “ Pall- 


Conservative, 
To 


S assign 


onservative. 


daily papers, the 
Mall Gazette, 
the latter of which, 
} 


however, was firmly 


on the side of the North ; it only started 
7 1 ] - } ; 
during 
’ 
any dero- 


the | 


pers also 


ill- 


ably, from ct of the 


>} 


asp 


een better inclined to take 
ne side, but for finding themselves 
he armpits 


can 


the Conserv itive 


name 


an-Clerical * ¢ 
‘¢ Examiner,” —a 
hat old-fashi 
r 
eral-Conservative “ 
’ (already mentioned,) on 


h; tl d Lib- 


» South ; the advance 
rr,” on that of the 


Ss nincant sion 


spread Southernism in 


town-society, es 
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the man-about-town class, 
the club-men, the jolly young bachelors, 


exuberant, 


the tavern-politicians, that a//the “ com- 
ic” papers on that 
nly the now.almost “ legitimated 
“Punch,” * a staid grimalkin which 
has outgrown the petulances of kitten- 


side, — not 
” 


were 


has been well nicknamed 
e Jackall of the Times,” 
equally the more free -and - easy 
the plebeian “ Comic News, 


hood, or, as it 
erewhile, “Th 
but 
“Fun, “ 
and the short- 
lived “ Arrow.” Among the magazines, 
the “Quarterly” and “ Blackwood,” 
with various others, not all of them col- 


the fashionable “ Owl,” 


4 


leagues of these two in strict Conserva- 
*“ Macmillan’s 
@n organ of the ad- 
ism, 


tism, were for the South ; 


Magazine,” agair 
1 theoretic Libera 


North, so 


sidered to express aggre- 


con- 
far as it 
merely individual, views. 
g writers, taken person- 
was of course against the 
haps one may say on the 
as shown by his epi- 
American Iliad in a Nut- 
of the few instances (if I 
own opinion concerning 
in which even his 


sO great a genius) 


immense power of humor and pointed 
is fallen flat and let off a 


firework h merely fizzed without 
lashi ki would 


+ | 64 sais 
illustratio1 


mashing. \USKIN 


from some 


also appear, 
occasional expressions in 
what he has published, to have adopted 
he sa i as, indeed, he very gen- 
= ” eT be 

iriylize when Carilyiean 
For 
distin- 


SL natter gages his pen. 
the |! t I > of the 
resolute writers have been 

Mill 


Goldwin Smith, — men on 


most 
guished ind 
Mr. Jol 
Cairnes 


whose pos ion 


and Profe ssors 


and services in their 


zs, which they t 


1 which they would 


amour pro- 


on the same side as candor. 


real opi 
real opin 


stances when their 


the American War. 


I4!I 
own country to the Federal cause it 
is assuredly not for me to dilate. 


Having thus far, to the best of my abil- 
ity, sketched the varieties of English 
opinion concerning the great conflict, I 
must now endeavor to analyze some- 
what more in detail the phases and mo- 
tives of that large and powerful section 
North. 


Something has been already said or im- 


of it which was hostile to the 


plied on this matter as we proceeded ; 
but it remains to be distinctly accounted 
for. If, at the time when England be- 
stowed cheap tears upon the sorrows of 
Uncle Tom, cheap aristocratic homage 
upon Mrs. Stowe, and cheap or indeed 
gratis advice upon “ American sisters,” 


any American or Continental paper had 
prophesied (seeing farther into a mill- 
stone than Times prophets during the 


war ) that 
and 


the issues between Slavery 
Abolition 
years, come to a tremendous crisis and 
not 


would, in a very few 


less tremendous arbitrament, and 
that the great majority of the most train- 
ed and influential British opinion would 
then be found on the side of the cham- 
pions of Slavery, and against those of 
Abolition, 


prediction would have 


been universally treated by En 


the 
elishmen 
as an emanation and a proof of the most 
crovelling malignityv ot | lecni ably 
groveiing Malgnity, not iess des] LDL 
The 


one 


silly than shamelessly calumnious. 
} 


time of trial came; and what no 
would have ventured to suggest as con- 


ceivable proved to be the actual and 


positive truth. There must have been 
some deep-lying reason for this, — some 
reason which remained latent below the 
surface as long as the United States 
were regarded as one integral commu- 
nity, but which asserted itself as soon 
as Abolition and Slavery became iden- 


tified, on the one hand, with national 


indivisibility, and, on the other, with 


disruption. It seems impossible to 
doubt, that, had the maintenance or the 
dissolution of slavery been the sole 
question, England would have contin- 
ued true, without any noteworthy defec- 
tion, to her traditions and professions 


reprobating slaver and that, as she 


did not decisively so continue, other 
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incentives must have intervened, — the 
cause being in fact tried upon a differ- 
ent Wherefore ? 

question that I now addr 


issue. 
Four motives appear to me 
been puissant in indisposing Engli 


men to the Northerners. I speak gen- 


erally of all such British men and women 
as sided with the South, and whom I im- 
agine to have been not mucl 

half the 11 


whole number of 
| 


per 
took sides at all, ut more 


of the cla 
thy was the very prevalent ri 


Northern 


tion. This class comprehended 


sympathy the scanty 


the leading professions, 


members of 


army, navy, church, an writers 


upon events of the 


and elsewhere, and, 
. 
| 


lez 


per 


the moneyed anc 
, , 


— in short, “the uy lasses 

to trust my own experience, not only 
these, but the great bulk of, : 

the 
For instance, in the 
belons 


s 


professional middle class as well. 


Government 


to which | com] 
hundreds of emp 
erable percentage n 

can recollect only one person, 


myself, whom I knew to |! 
for the North, — and 

an Irishman. 

term “the upper classes” ; 
lie. e 


1 } . 
that the aristocracy, pl 


~~ Ss 1 
Caled, Was Dy 


no me 


ans so 
the society next below 

The first of the 
tion is one in whose potency 


to believe, | 


no pleast re 
think, by far 
The 


Americans as a nation. 


the most 
nation, dislike the 


English,* as a 


isisa road 


dence 
and the 
land 
tion m 


the emigrati 


having so imerous an 


vement, with 
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statement, which I make, because, as far 
as my powers and opportunities of ob- 
servation extend, I believe it to be true; 
but I am quite prepared to find it con- 
tested, or summarily denied, by many 
of my countrymen, —the more, the bet- 
The d 


ter. islike, be it greater or less 


in fact, appears to me to rest upon two 
main foundations. 


In the first place, man is 


1 
i 


the English 


>! 


born Conservative, ‘or, to use the old 


\ Toryism is of two 
litical and social. The ma- 
ation is certainly not, at 


"1 . a ee ae 
A Ory in political preier- 
’ *“: “1 - 

there 1s sthiia k e leav- 


also. But very many 


pelitical Lil 


to class stinc- 


more in prac- 
iste 


good 


theory, and still 


y strain towards soci- 


? and social conformity ideal 
: 


is “res] bility.” Indeed, it appears 


to me that comparatively very few Eng- 
ly ° 

lish people 
of T 


sentiment, or 


free from some tine 
ryism in either political o1 


¢ both : 


some Democrats, and 


are ture 


Soc ial 
one knows many 
even a 


by no 


adinet 
Radicals, 


few theoretic Republicans ; but it 
means fol hat all or most of these 


lows t 
Tories in grain, in some part of 
1 


their mental or personal anatomy. A 


ulsion in public pular 
have to take I lace, before, 


in institution as 


ouse of Lords could 


suc h 


our 


a a 
practi 


be in any 
Y hl } a wi! Hy . 
no such revuision appears 
purview of any one now 

a matter of opinion, much 


I be 


were to be 


7 ¢ . . li ‘ 
al periormance. lleve, 


iversal suffrage 
he land to-m« 


lifference would 


rrow, 
ensue in the 
‘the tone of the House of 
It could hardly help e 
inevital 


nsu- 
run, by the 


ing, in the lo 


reaction of institutions upon the | 


who exercise or undergo them, and, 
of Comm« 


no doubt, be ch: 


ed; but 
reason to doubt 


constituency 


a ¢ hange d 


else would, 


suse 
nge 


— Pa 
there seems stron 


whether a 


4 


, : 
cemocratic 
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would, the earlier stages, produce a 


decisively democratic body of represent- 


tives. As ré is English opinion up- 


American dispute, nothing 
that 


better gentie- 


on the was 


commoner thaa 
Southerne 


men,” or 


the remark, the 


were “the 


pre sented the ; 


‘istocratic 
the 


element,”’ therefore commanded t 


speaker 1 wishes in their struggle ; 
and this from members 
from political 


Liver- 


necessarily 
of the or 
anti - lil 
pool met 
c] 


iaSS. rl 


from 
»f the middle 
k may have been true 
th that I | nothing 
as very 


or incorre¢ 
to 1 
cepted in En 


lave 


: 
do: generally ac- 


as accurate, and rep- 

resented a large body of consequent 

sympathy. like manne 

slow to | 

coln’s com] nce for his post; | 
opulace to hi 

nferred that 


not (as 


he rose 
elevatic 
boor and mig 

i and rather more log- 


a capable man ; and, 


conclusion, they were 


as 


hat line 


-the resid- 
lefeat in the 


— = " . 
ina¢ penaence. 


to say that the Eng- 
, or Englishmen’ in- 
omils over that de- 
and conscious ma- 

lation of their 

e, and a com- 

mon would be as 
straine 1 as con- 
freedom 

as to deny that some 


and di 
to 


stance 
uncandid. 


re- 
me 
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*n are quite ready to believe, 


light upon the casual evidences, 
Frer 


would 


ichmen remember Waterloo, 


and have no objection to wipe 


reminiscence upon occasion ; 
and Al nerica 
I that like causes lead 
to like results in the Engli 
h the latter are 
that. There is, I 


on 


out the 
and Fre 


sal = 
probably 


enchmen ns m ly 


yerceive 


shmen’s own 


case, althoug less quick- 


ap- 
the 


sighted regarding 


prehend, quite enough soreness 


subject to lead us to watch the career 


of the United States with jealousy, to 
- y iad relative in- 
terests of both countries are concerne d, 
to put the less favorable 


of two possi- 


ble constructions upon American do- 


as if, in 
to the 


score ol! 


ings, and to feel reverse 


which may happen tates, a cer- 
tain long-standing 


] 


which we did not clear off quite 


factorily to ourselves, were in 


about course of settlement 


y perhaps be re« joined, 


what you have sai 


>: . } 
British conservatism and sore! 


like of 
no reason why t 
ential classes in 

sided with Southe 
ern An 
knowledge 
The Unite 


nation, 


1ericans.” 
I nder. 
ain 
rovern- 
and 


ul 


ment, 


the 
the 


divided 
entity 
range 


sliked C 
d Massach 
re Was a very prev 
hat tl Southern Confeder- 
an essentially ari 
isted 


Union, — an 


uset 


pressi n 


acy would be stocratic 


commonwealth, as contr with the 


im- 


democratic Northern 


pression wl peculiar conditions 
hardly 


of soci South would 
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have failec ; 1 e full, had a 
cessation of the war allow the Con- 
federacy to develop internally, according 
to 


rife of a 


its own bias. Rumors were even 
possible monarchy ; and lead- 


ing Southerners were credited with the 


statement, that the best upshot o 
would popular prejudice 


but allow of it, iy 
king royal family. 
Such rumors may have be¢ 


would be im] 


Eng 


‘lish 


orta 
from the 
n fallacious, 


but they were not u ‘eptable to the 


British Tory. n the other 


hand, the 
disruption « ites by the 
secession of the Sou \ ntinual 
Spt ken of 
mocracy,” or * 
burst.” 


has 


federative say, 
lerative 
lave been 


oe it 
jointly coextensive 


one, went for 


: two coul 


] 
( 


hemselves 


! 


iti 
strictly 
lay hold of any 


pating the catastrophe of the South, 


the 


threadbare augu ry of 
other jour 
remaining Federal 


split up into a Western and 


als, that 


States would yet 


an Eastern 
reregation. The Cerberus of Democ- 


a 
racy was to start his three heads off on 
three different roads, by that process 
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common in many of the lower animal 
organisms, known to zoélogists as “ fis- 
sion”; and monarchists were fain to au- 
gur that very little of either bite or bark 
would be thereafter native to his jaws. 

Such are the grounds on which I 
think that and 


soreness produce a widely diffused feel- 


British conservatism 


ing of national dislike to Americans, 


and 


yf 
that this dislike, beyond all other 


the 
motives 


motives, indisposed multitudes to 


Northern cause. Three other 

¢ to the same result remain to 
d. 

vill 


nt to Amer- 


hmen believe — as 
ial tly appare 
vicissitudes of the last 
hat the greatness of the 
l serious dan- 

her in the projects 
ributed to 

, such 


° ; P 
iS no DUSI- 


to record it as 


why the success 


ederal Government was not de- 


It is a substantial and a 


rea- 


ind very few persons, 


ot it, are SO 


caim-minded to as- 


growth and aggrandize- 


en power, in its propor- 


one own nation, are 


ly satisfaction and con- 
ut arricre pensée, pro- 
ys that growth proceeds fron 
Lt 

tions hnonorap! i 


eigner, and not in themselves deroga- 


tory or home-power. 


Few will heart ay, et our neigh- 
bors and ympetitors develop to their 
} 


uttermost, and welcome ; be it our sole 


care that we al velop to ous utter- 

as close as 
they like, and shal id that not 
To Say this 


most. 
we do 


mean 


nas been 


ever 
exercise or popular re- 


} ] 


pute. may be observed, toc 


besides all other causes of national vi; 


lance or jealousy, the Trent affair, at an 
early date in the war, brought the whole 
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practical question very forcibly home 
to us ; and though Englishmen almost 
unanimously, within the limits of my 
reading and hearing, protested that a 
rupture with the United States would 
be formidable and disabling only to that 
belligerent, (a point on which I ventur- 
ed to fancy that British self-confidence 
might not have fathomed all the possi- 
bilities of Providence,) the crisis did 
not the less tend to rouse all our de- 
fensive and some of our aggressive in- 
stincts, and to weight the scales of pub- 
lic feeling against the North. The 
question of perils from American pow- 
er then passed out of the region of 
mere theory, and*became practical and 
imminent. The danger itself dispersed, 
indeed, as suddenly as it had come, but 
the impression remained. 

Another motive for siding against the 
North was the abstract hatred of war, 
which has grown to be a very wide- 
spread and genuine feeling in England, 
—and, in my humble opinion, a most 
befitting and praiseworthy one, — active 
whenever we are in the position of out- 
ly when our 
own passions and real or supposed in- 
are 


siders, and overborne on 


terests involved. The great ma- 
jority of the nation plunged headlong 
into the Ru 

the ] 


British 
opponent was not easily loosed, even 


ssian War, and the grip of 
bull-dog’s teeth upon his 


when good cause for loosing it appear- 
ed. We had no more notion of retiring 
from India in 1857, when the Indian 
mutineers used some cogency of ma- 
terial argument to make us do so, than 
we should have of retiring from Ireland, 
if a new Irish rebellion occurred; but 
when the question was merely that of 
breaking up a vast republic beyond the 
Atlantic in the interests of negro slavery, 
the horr« : 


t rs and wickedness of war were 
That 
phrase of General Scott’s, 
= Wayw ard sisters, go in peace!” 


obvious and impressive to us. 
historical 
was 
very generally, and I think rightly, re- 
garded as expressing one of the points 
of view which might with honor, cau- 
tion, and consistency have been acted 
upon, when the tremendous decision be- 
tween peace and war had to be made. 
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The opposite point of view was also 
tenable: it was adopted with over- 
whelming impulse by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the loyal States; and, 
having been carried out to a triumph- 
ant conclusion, may be admitted to have 
been the wisest and most patriotic, even 
by persons who (and I will not deny 
having been one of them from time 
to time during the war) were induced 
to doubt whether any cause, however 
equitable, and any 
righteous and great, sufficed 


object, however 
to justify 
the frightful devastation and carnage 
If 
such doubts beset the adherents of the 
North, of course the view of the matter 
entertained by opponents of war in the 
abstract, who were also on the side of 
the South, was incomparably stronger 
in reprobation of this particular war. 
True, it might be urged, that the South, 
and not the North, both furnished the 
casus belli,and began the actual hostili- 
ties by the assault upon Fort Sumter; 
but it was not the cue of Southern par- 
tisans to admit that this internal action 
of certain sovereign States of the Un- 
ion was of a nature to justify a coercive 
war on the part of the North, while the 
fact that it rested with the North to de- 


which their prosecution involved. 


cline or accept the challenge was pat- 
ent to the friends of both belligerents. 
Thus, when the enormous magnitude 
and horrors of the war startled English 
onlookers, the odium, in the opinion of 
many, attached to the North: a view 
which, though it might not stand the 
test of strict investigation, or of a se- 
vere discussion of principles and provo- 
cations, was superficially maintainable, 
and not to be anyhow argued out of all 
plausibility. ‘The South is defensive, 
and the North aggressive,” one dispu- 
“ Yes,”” would be the 
reply, “at this stage of the contest ; but 
ascend a step higher, and it is the South 


tant might say. 


which made an aggression on the Union, 
and the North is defending that.” “ Still, 
the North might have abstained from 
defending it, and might 
. Wayward sisters, go in peace !’” 


have said, 
“ It 
might; but it saw good reason for say- 
ing the reverse.” “Still, it might.” 
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This seems a fair enough statement of 
the case between North and South, so 
far as the mere question of fact as to 
responsibility for the war is concerned. 
Beyond this, one must go to the larger 
questions, whether any causes justify 
war, and whether this individual cause 
was one of them,—questions, as I have 
said, to which the English mind tends 
to return a negative answer, save when 
England herself is affected. The very 
men who could least see a pretext fora 
war by the Federal people against the 
seceded States were those who would 
most eagerly have rushed into a war to 
sustain the British 
affair. 


claim in the Trent 

Lastly, there was a generous and 
an especially English motive for anti- 
Northern partisanship, — the feeling of 
sympathy with the weaker side, which 
was unmistakably the Southern; a 
generous motive, but not to be trusted 
too far in deciding between any two 
litigants. Besides the mere inferiority 
of strength, the splendid valor and en- 
South stirred 
the British heart and blood, and com- 
manded numberless good wishes ; while, 
for some time after the first battle of 
Bull Run, a prejudice, not readily amen- 
able to around the 
Northern arms, and impeded many from 


terprising spirit of the 


clung 


reasoning, g 


doing full relative justice to the military 
temper and prowess of the Unionists. 
There was, moreover, a very wide-spread 
impression that the North was carrying 
on the war chiefly by means of merce- 
naries, — Germans, Irishmen, and “the 
offscourings of Europe,” as the uncom- 
plimentary phrase ran,— who enlisted 
for the sake of the bounty, and were 
equally prompt at exhibiting their in- 
differentism to the grave issues at stake 
and their blackguardism in dealing with 
the hostile populations. The Southern- 
ers, on the contrary, figured as a chiv- 
alrous territorial body driven to fight 
“for their hearths and homes,” (I have 
even seen “their altars ” in print,) wag- 
ing a noble defensive war against pre- 
concerted spoliation and despotism. To 
this moment, many people have phrases 


of the above sort upon their lips. 
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Then there were certain personal feel- 
ings which told powerfully in the same 
direction, — personal partly to the Eng- 
lish as a nation, and partly to the more 
prominent actors in the war. The con- 
trast between the American colonies 
of Great Britain throwing off their alle- 
giance to the Old Country because they 
saw fit to do so for their own interests, 
and the government of the Federation 
of these same ex-colonies insisting that 
some of them, which in their turn see 
fit to break loose from the Federal pact, 
shall not do so, under the alternative 
of war and the pains of treason, — this 
contrast is assuredly a glaring one ; 
many people considered that it amount- 
ed to a positive anomaly, — not a few to 
a barefaced act of tyrannic apostasy. 
The personal feeling of the English peo- 
ple, their national amour propre, con- 
spired to lead towards this harshest 
construction of the facts: it was so 
tempting to convict our old adversaries 
out of their own and make 
them, by the logic of events, read out 
either their recantation of the Colonial 


mouths, 


Revolution, or their self-condemnation 
for the Anti-Secession War. I have al- 
ready explained to what extent these 
views appear to me to be tenable, and 
where their weak point lies: that both 
the insurrection of the colonies against 
England, and that of the South against 
the Federation, — both the repressive 
measures of England against the colo- 
nies, and of the Federation against the 
South, — were in themselves founded 
on an indefeasible right, and abstractly 
defensible ; and that the “ casting vote,” 
(so to speak,) in both cases, depends, 
not upon any wordy denial of the right, 
but upon a thorough estimate of all the 
attendant conditions, and prominently 
of the “mights of man.” 

So far for one phase of the personal 
question. The other phase pertained to 
the character and the deeds of some lead- 
ing actors in the war-drama. To most 
English apprehensions, ¢he hero of the 
war, from an early stage of it up to his 
tragic death, was Stonewall Jackson, 
whose place was afterwards taken, in 
popular esteem, though not in coequal 
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enthusiasm, by General Lee, both of 
them Southerners ; while the dé¢e noire 
of the story was General Butler, the 
Northerner. It would be futile to ex- 
pound the reasons of this, patent as 
they are to everybody; or to inquire 
what deductions from the renown of 
Jackson and Lee, or what allowances for 
the position of Butler, a judicial review 
of the whole case would proclaim to be 
equitable. I will only remark here, that, 
as far as my observation extended, no 
one complained of Jackson, when it 
transpired that he had been resolutely 
in favor of refusing all quarter to North- 


ern soldiers: a severity, not to say 
barbarism, which, be it rig 


in itself, 


ht or wrong 
would undoubtedly have ap- 
peared to many atrocious enough, had 
it been the doctrine of any Northern 
general, and beside which the sternest 
measures of Butler look lax and con- 
ciliatory. In like manner, the terrible 
treatment of Northern prisoners, and 
the most savage act of war in the whole 
Pillow,* 
seemed hardly to graze that delicate sus- 
ceptibility of Southern partisans which 
into a white rage by a few 


printed 


contest, the massacre at Fort 


was lashed 
of 
hand; the 


words proclamation from 


Butler’s facts were either 
ignored, or dismissed as of secondary 
importance in the general conduct of the 
war. Of 


contest, President Davis and President 


two other prime actors in the 


Lincoln, the popular judgment seemed 
Of course each had 
his admirers among professed Southern 


equally arbitrary. 
or Northern adherents : it is not in that 
aspect that I speak of them for the mo- 
ment, but rather as figures in the popu- 
lar imagination. As such, Davis was 


credited with all the qualities of a pow- 


erful statesman ; while Lincoln showed 
as a not ill-meaning, but grotesquely in- 
adequate and misplaced oddity, a sort 
of mere accident of mob-iavor, and 


* For American readers any confirmatory testi- 


sre is no doubt superfluous. 
t any English 


mony as to this massa 


Sut, in case these pages should obtain 
readers, I may perhaps be allowed to say that the 
fact of the massacre of the vanquished colored gar- 
rison has been attested to me, viva voce, by a Con- 
federate, and still Secessionisi, army surgeon, who 
witnessed it with his own eyes. 
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made abundant mirth for the mirthful : 
how justly the event has perhaps de- 
monstrated. Among the Northern gen- 
erals, I think that the only one who be- 
came to some extent generally popular, 
though bitterly denounced in adverse 
quarters, was Sherman,—not only for the 
splendor and originality of his practical 
achievements, but for a certain incisive 
and peremptory realism in his adminis- 
trative proceedings, which almost mark- 
ed him with a touch of grim humor. 

I have thus sought to account for the 
anti- Northern bias in a large number 
of my countrymen, by their dislike of 
the American nation and polity, arising 
partly from the conservative instinct, 
and partly from the remains of soreness 
left by past defeat, — by the jealousy of 
American power, as a practical danger,— 
by the hatred of war, — and by the sym- 
pathy for the gallant weaker combatant. 
I am compelled reluctantly to add, that 
the particular operation of these various 
influences reflects no credit upon Brit- 
ish consistency or farsightedness. The 
conservative temper which stiffens Eng- 
lishmen towards America was the very 
same which, in the interests of the mo- 
ment, led them to justify violent revolu- 
tionary measures, and armed resistance 
to the constitutional and national 
jority. The greater the conservative, 
the greater of insurrec- 
tion. In like manner, the English de- 
testation of slavery was overwhelmed 


by sympathy for an “oppressed ” 


ma- 


the advocate 


com- 
munity, whose oppression (apart from 
tariff and 
such questions) consisted in a definite 
intimation that they would not hencefor- 


the much - paraded other 


ward be allowed to enlarge the area of 
slavery, and in a suspicion present to 
their own minds that even the existing 
area of that cherished institution would 
be narrowed and narrowed, and finally 
reduced to nought, expunged “as a 
man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turn- 
ing it upside down.” The friends among 
us of constitutional liberty and of legal- 
ity, the enemies of anarchy, the unse- 
duced execrators of slavery, the up- 
holders of the tie of brotherhood across 
the Atlantic, may well look back with 
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shame to the time — and it was no mat- 
ter of days or weeks, but a period of 
about four years together — when the 
loudest and most voices in 
England exulted over the ludi- 
crously delusive proposition that the 
United States were a burst bubble, and 
slavery the irremovable corner-stone of 


accepted 
now 


anempire. It may bea lesson to nations 
against the indulgence in rancor, the ab- 
negation of the national conscience, and 
the dear delight of prophesying one’s 
“ Now, therefore, behold, 
the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the 


own likings. 


mouth of these thy prophets, and the 
Lord hath spoken evil against thee.” 
The collapse of the South came at 
last; and nearly at the same moment 
came the murder of a man whose mod- 
esty, integrity, firmness, single-minded 
persistency, unresentfulness, and sub- 
stantial truth of judgment have been 
invested by his fate with an almost sa- 
cred depth of interest and significance, 
— President Lincoln. Amid the many 
momentous bearings of these events, it 
is for me to note only one of compara- 
tive unimportance,— the effect which 
they produced upon English public opin- 
ion. There was, I think, a certain good- 
fortune for Southern sympathizers, in 
the fact that the announcement of Lin- 


h almost synchronized with 


coln’s deat 
that of the surrender of the Confederate 
armies. After so many confident antici- 
pations and loud predic tions of a South- 
ern triumph, so many denunciations of 


t} e 
the 


olicy, acts, and leaders of the 


1 
North, these sympathizers found them- 


selves in a sort of cul-de-sac when Rich- 
mond had been taken. Lee had yielded, 
Johnston was yielding, and the very same 
“ butcher” Grant, “‘ ruthless” Sherman, 

nd “ Yahoo” 


ries and imbecilities had been the theme 


Lincoln, whose savage- 


of annual moral-pointing, were reading 
the world a lesson of moderation and 
self-forgetfulness in victory, such as al- 
most seemed to shrink from the pleni- 
tude of a triumph which was a humilia- 
tion to some of their countrymen. The 
sympathizers found that they were and 
had long been of the party in evil odor 
with that modern “ Providence which 
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sides with the stronger battalions,” not 
to speak of the older “ God of Battles.” 
They were pulled up sharp in the direc- 
tion they had been going in, and the al- 
ternative of turning right round and re- 
tracing their steps was a very awkward 
and unwelcome one. The assassination 
of Lincoln came to their relief. They 
could join, without insincerity, in the 
burst of public feeling which that ter- 
rible deed excited; could merge their 
protests against Lincoln in the estab- 
lished unwillingness to say evil of the 
dead ; could give momentary pause to 
national and political considerations, be- 
side the grave of one preéminent citi- 
zen ; l l 


and could start afresh afterwards, 


with a new situation, and a new chief 


figure in it to contemplate. President 
had taken the place of Presi- 


dent Lincoln, 


Johnson 
and had, at the hands of 
many of Lincoln’s vituperators, suc- 
ceeded to an inheritance of the 
Neither caution 
nor moderation had been learned by 


abuse 


lavished upon him. 


some, suitable as were the circumstan- 
ces of Lincoln’s death for teaching the 
lesson. Of late, however, I have ob- 
served symptoms of a decided change 
in this respect: the policy of President 
Johnson being recognized as broad, gen- 
erous, resolute, and auspicious of the 
best results. I think this feeling, anda 
general sentiment of respect and good- 
will for the United States, promise to 
grow rapidly and powerfully among my 
countrymen, — who, true once again to 


their conservative instincts, will look 


with a nation 


which can show those elements of 


certain regard upon a 


So- 
lidity and 


dous 


“ respectability,” a tremen- 


past 
debt, with 


war, and a heavy national 
augmented authority in the 

} "ay o17 
John Bull’s ill- 
“Yankees” has been 


in vigorous exercise these four years, 


central rnment. 


gove 


humor against the 


and has assumed fair latitude for grow]l- 


ing itself out: it has been palpably wrong 


in some of its inferences ; for the bub- 
ble of Democracy has wo¢ burst, nor the 
Republic been split up into two or three 
federations, nor the abolition of slavery 
been a mere pretext and hypocrisy. 
Englishmen, with their practical turn, 
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and candid frankness towards those to 
whom they have done less than right, 
may be expected in the future to look 
upon the States with a degree of con- 
fidence and cordiality long 
absent. The 


in the long rut 


deplorably 
events of the war have, 
1, compelled even the hos- 
tile party to respect the Unionists and 
their ¢ 


ent : the plague of slavery 
nd, with its disappear- 

ance, Englishmen from ei- 

ther ( 

the Americans 


lers to the 


sed to do) reprobating 
as abettors of and truck- 
barbaric institution, or else 
(as they have 


inventi! half-sin 


been doing of late) from 
ere excuses for that 
same institution, to subserve partisan 
feelings 
in the | 


As matters stand at present 
States, there appears to 


be only one contingency which would 


again rouse into a fierce tlame the glow- 
ing embers of 
among Englishmen, aad restore South- 
erners to the 


and N 


pro-Southern sentiment 


position of angels of light, 
angels of 
This 


1arshness in the treat- 


wtherners to that of 
darkness, in Brit 


. 1 
contingency 1s ! 


ish imaginations. 


ment and trial of ex-President Davis, 
and more espe ially 


traitor. Sout 


his execution as a 
ern sympathizers declare 
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that such a proceeding would be an 
abominable crime: the steadiest, most 
thorough, and most confiding adherents 
of the North believe, that, whatever else 
it might be, it would, at any rate, be 
most deplorable, —an ugly blight-spot 
upon laurels won arduously and glori- 
ously, and as yet nobly worn. 


I have now, in however cursory or 
limping a mode, gone over the ground 
I proposed to cover. The main con- 
clusion of all may be summarized in 
the briefest terms thus. A slight ma- 
jority of the whole British nation prob- 
ably sided with the North, and that 
chiefly on anti-slavery grounds: a great 
majority of the more influential classes, 
certainly, sided with the South, and that 
chiefly on general grounds of antago- 
nism to the United States. For any- 
thing I have said which may possibly 
sound egotistic or intrusive,—still more 
for anything erroneous or unfair in my 
statements or point of view,—I must 
commit myself to the candid construc- 
tion of my reader, be he American or 
English, be he on the same side of the 
question as myself, or on the opposite 
one. 


W. M. 
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¢ sky and wave the white clouds swam, 
And the blue hills of Nottingham 


Through gaps of leafy green 


Across the lake were seen, — 


When, in the shadow of the ash 
That dreams its dream in Attitash, 
In the warm summer weather, 


Two maidens sat together. 


They sat and watched in idle mood 

The gleam and shade of lake and wood, — 
The beach the keen light smote, 
The white sail of a boat,— 
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Swan flocks of lilies shoreward lying, 
In sweetness, not in music, dying, — 
Hardhack and virgin’s-bower, 
And white-spiked clethra-flower. 
With careless ears they heard the plash 
And breezy wash of Attitash, 
The wood-bird’s plaintive cry, 
The locust’s sharp reply. 


And teased the while, with playful hand, 
The shaggy dog of Newfoundland, 
Whose uncouth frolic spilled 
Their baskets berry-tilled. 


Then one, the beauty of whose eyes 
Was evermore a great surprise, 

Tossed back her queenly head, 

And, lightly laughing, said, — 
“ No bridegroom’s hand be mine to hold 
That is not lined with yellow gold ; 

I tread no cottage-floor ; 

I own no lover poor. 


“My love must come on silken wings, 
With bridal lights of diamond rings, — 
Not foul with kitchen smirch, 
With tallow-dip for torch.” 


The other, on whose modest head 

Was lesser dower of beauty shed, 
With look for home-hearths meet, 
And voice exceeding sweet, 


Answered, —“ We will not rivals be; 
Take thou the gold, leave love to me; 
Mine be the cottage small, 
And thine the rich man’s hall. 


“T know, indeed, that wealth is good; 
But lowly roof and simple food, 

With love that hath no doubt, 

Are more than gold without.” 


Behind the wild grape’s tangled screen, 
Beholding them, himself unseen, 

A young man, straying near, 

The maidens chanced to hear. 


He saw the pride of beauty born, 

He heard the red lips’ words of scorn; 
And, like a silver bell, 
That sweet voice answering well. 
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“Why trust,” he said, “my foolish eyes? 
My ear has pierced the fair disguise ; 
Who seeks my gold, not me, 
My bride shall never be.” 


The supreme hours unnoted come ; 

Unfelt the turning tides of doom ; 
And so the maids laughed on, 
Nor dreamed what Fate had done: 


Nor knew the step was Destiny’s 

That rustled in the birchen trees, 
As, with his life forecast 
Anew, the listener passed. 


Erelong by lake and rivulet side 
The summer roses paled and died, 
And Autumn’s fingers shed 
The maple’s leaves of red. 


*Through the long gold-hazed afternoon, 
Alone, but for the diving loon, 

The partridge in the brake, 

The black duck on the lake, 


Beneath the shadow of the ash 

Sat man and maid by Attitash ; 
And earth and air made room 
For human hearts to bloom. 


Soft spread the carpets of the sod, 
And scarlet-oak and golden-rod 
With blushes and with smiles 


Lit up the forest aisles. 


The mellow light the lake aslant, 
The pebbled margin’s ripple-chant 
Attempered and low-toned, 
The tender mystery owned. 


And through the dream the lovers dreamed 


Sweet sounds stole in and soft lights streamed ; 


The sunshine seemed to bless, 
The air was a caress. 


Not she who lightly scoffed was there, 
With jewels in her midnight hair, 

Her dark, disdainful eyes, @ 

And proud lips worldly-wise ; 
But she who could for love dispense 
With all its gilded accidents, 

And trust her heart alone, 

Found love and gold her own. 
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“HE manuscript of the following 
pages has been handed to me with 
the request that I l 


would revise it for 
or weave 


facts into a 
should show the fitness of 


its 


publication, 
story which 
the Southern black for the exercise of 
the right of suffrage. 

It is written in a fair, legible 


1] a. 
elied ; 


hand ; 
tly S] 
} 
A 


its words are corre< | 
are clearly stated, an 


its facts 
in most instan- 
ces —its sentences 
] 


1. 


are properly con- 


structec Therefore it needs no revis- 


ion. On reading it over carefully, I 
also discover that it is in itself a stron- 
ger argument for the manhood of the 
negro than any which could be adduced 
by one not himself a freedman ; for it 


+ 
ts 


is the argument of f , and facts are 

Therefore, if 
I were to imbed these facts in the mud 
of fiction, I oblige the 


reader to dredge for the oyster, which in 


at 


the most powerful logic. 


should simply 


this narrative he has without the trou- 
leing, fresh and as it 


the har 


‘ - , 
rather, from the 


ble of dre juicy 
Nature, — or 
of Na- 


until he 


came from 
one 
ture’s noblemen, —and who, 
was thirty years of age, had 
two 

The narrative is a plain and unpre- 
of 


to use his own 


never put 
letters together. 
tending account of the life « 


a man 


whose own right arm 
expression — won his rights as a free- 
It ith the 
simplicity, and has about it the verisi- 


man. is written w 


utmost 


militude which belongs and 


by one who has 


to truth, 
to truth only when told 
been a doer of the deeds and an actor 
It 


has the further rare merit of beg writ- 


in the scenes which he describes. 


; for 
none but a negro can fully and correct- 
ly depict negro life and character. 
General Thomas —a Southern man, 
and a friend of the Southern negro — 
was once in conversation with a gentle- 


ten by one of the “despised race’ 


> 
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man who has attained some reputation 
as a delineator of the black man, when 
a long, lean, “poor white man,” then a 
scout in the Union army, approached 
the latter, and, giving his shoulder a 
familiar slap, accosted him with, — 

“* How are 

The turned about, and 
forgetting, in his joy at meeting an old 


you, ole feller?” 


gentleman 


friend, the presence of this most digni- 
fied of our military men, responded to 


t 
the salutation of the scout in an equall 


y 


familiar and boisterous manner. 
eral 


Gen- 
“smiled wickedly,” and 


lietly remarked, 


Thomas 
qu 
“ You seem to know each other.” 
“ Know 
“Why, 


fourteen year ; 


, 
Hii 


exclaimed the scout. 
Gin’ral, I ha’n’t seed him fur 


but I sh’u’d know him, 
his face war as black as it war one 


1 
nigi 
+ 


ef 
ight when we went ter a nigger shindy 
tergether !” 
The gentleman colored up to the roots 
of his hair, and stammered out, — 
‘“* That was in my boy days, General, 
} 


” 


when I was sowing my wild oats. 
“ Don’t apologize, Sir,” answered the 
General, “don’t apologize; for I see 
that to your youthful habit of going to 
negro shindies truthful 
ot 
And the General was right. 
and 

depict the slave character has miserably 
failed, unless inoculated with the genu- 


we owe your 


pictures negro life.” 
Every 
man woman who has essayed to 


ine spirit of the negro; and even those 
who have succeeded best have done on- 
ly moderately well, because they have 
not had the negro nature. It is reserv- 
ed to some black Shakspeare or Dick- 
ens to lay open the wonderful humor, 
pathos, poetry, and power which slum- 
ber in the negro’s soul, and which now 
and then flash out like the fire from a 
thunder-cloud. 

I do not mean to say that this black 
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prophet has come in this narrative. He 
has not. This man is a doer, not a 
writer ; though he gives us — particu- 
larly in the second part—touches of 
Nature, and little bits of description, 
The 
and he will 
God never gives great events 
great historians ; and for all the 
ind valor and heroic fortitude 


which are perfectly inimitable. 
prophet is still to come ; 
come. 

without 
patience 
and self-sacrifice and long-suffering of 


1 


the black man in this war, there will 


come a singer —and a black singer — 


who sl! set his deeds to a music that 


will tl > nations. 
But I am holding the reader at the 


threshold. 
The autl 


ery ine 


or of this narrative — of ev- 
is William Parker. He 
was an escaped slave, and the principa 
actor in 
currence 1 
the Ur 
embitte 


Christiana riot,—an oc- 
hich cost the Government of 
sd States fifty thousand dollars, 

relations of two “ Sov- 
ereign St .” aroused the North to the 
danger of the Fugi aw, and, 
more than ‘other event, except the 
raid of Joh 1 
tate the 
conflict w 


Brown, helped to precipi- 
two sections into the mighty 
hich has just been decided on 
the battle-fie 

Surely the man who aided towards 
such results must be a man, even if his 
complexion be that of the ace of spades ; 
and what he says in relation to the events 
in which he was an actor, even if it have 
no romantic interest, — which, however, 
it has to an eminent degree, — must be 
an important contribution to the history 


of the tir 


With these few remarks, I submit the 


| 


evidence which he gives of the manhood 
of his race to that impartial grand-jury, 


the American people. E. K. 


EARLY PLANTATION LIFE. 


I was born opposite to Queen Anne, 
in Anne Arundel County, in the State of 
Maryland, on a plantation called Row- 
down. My master was Major William 
Brogdon, one of the wealthy men of that 
region. He had two sons, — William, 
a doctor, and David, who held some 
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office at Annapolis, and for some years 
was a member of the Legislature. 

My old master died when I was very 
young; so I know little about him, ex- 
cept from statements received from my 
fellow-slaves, or casual remarks made 
in my hearing from time to time by 
white persons. From those I conclude 
that he was in no way peculiar, but 
should be classed with those slavehold- 
ers who are not remarkable either for 
the severity or the indulgence they ex- 
tend to their people. 

My mother, who was named Louisa 
Simms, died when I was very young; 
and to my grandmother I am indebted 
for the very little kindness I received in 
my early childhood ; and this kindness 
could only be shown me at long inter 
vals, and in a hurried w as I shall 
presently show. 

Like every Southern plantation of 
respectable extent and pretensions, our 
place had what is called the “ Quarter,’ 
or place where the slaves of both sexes 
With us the Quar- 
ter was composed of a number of low 


are lodged and fed. 


buildings, with an additional building 
for single people and such of the chil- 
dren as were either orphans or had 
parents sold 
posed of. 


away or otherwise dis- 
This building was a hun- 
dred feet long by thirty wide, and had a 
large fireplace at either end, and small 
rooms arranged along the sides. In 
these rooms the children were huddled 
from day to day, the smaller and weaker 
subject to the whims and caprices of 
the larger and stronger. The largest 
children would always seize upon the 
warmest and best places, and say to us 
back, little 
chap, out of my way”; and we had to 
stand back or get a thrashing. 

When my 
cook at the “great house,’”’ came to look 


who were smaller, “Stand 


grandmother, who was 


after me, she always brought me a mor- 
sel privately ; and at such times I was 
entirely free from annoyance by the 
older ones. But as she could visit me 
only once in twenty-four hours, my juve- 
nile days enjoyed but little rest from 
my domineering superiors in years and 
strength. 
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When my grandmother would inquire 
of the others how her “ little boy ” was 
getting on, they would tell her that I 
was doing well, and kindly invite me to 
the fire to warm myself. I was afraid 
to complain to her of their treatment, as, 
for so doing, they would have beaten 
me, after she had gone to the * great 
house”’ again. I was thus compelled 
to submit to their misrepresentation, as 
well as to their abuse and indifference, 
until I grew older, when, by fighting 
first with one and then with another, I 
became “too many” for them, and 
could have a seat at the fire as well as 
the best. This experience of my boy- 
hood has since been repeated in my 
manhood. My rights at the fireplace 
were won by my child-fists ; my rights 
as a freeman were, under 
by my own right arm. 


God, secured 


Old master had seventy slaves, most- 
ly field-hands. 
hand. 


My mother was a field- 
He finally died; but after that 
everything went on as usual for about 
six years, at the end of which time the 
David and William, 
the land and slaves. 


brothers, divided 
Then, with many 
others, including my brother and uncle, 
it fell to my lot to go with Master David, 
who built a house on the southeast part 
of the farm, and called it Nearo. 

Over the hands at Nearo an overseer 
named Robert Brown was placed ; but 
as he was liked by neither master nor 
The 


following circumstance led to his dis- 


slaves, he was soon discharged. 
missal sooner, perhaps, than it would 
otherwise have happened. 

While master was at Annapolis, my 
mistress, who was hard to please, fell 
out of the house - servants, 
and sent for Mr. 
whip her. 


with one 
Brown to come and 
When he came, the 
fused to be 
Brown, and 


girl re- 
whipped, which angered 
he beat her so badly that 
she was nearly killed before she gave 
up. When Master David came home, 
and saw the girl’s condition, he became 
very angry, and turned Brown away at 
once. 

Master David owned a colored man 
named Bob Wallace. He was a trusty 
man; and as he understood farming 
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thoroughly, he was installed foreman in 
place of Brown. Everything went on 
very well for a while under Wallace, 
and the slaves were as contented as it 
is possible for slaves to be. 

Neither of our young masters would 
allow his hands to be beaten or abused, 
as many slaveholders would ; but every 
year they sold one or more of them, — 
sometimes as many as six or seven at a 
time. One morning word was brought 
to the Quarter that we should not work 
that day, but go up to the “ great house.” 
As we were about obeying the sum- 
mons, a number of strange white men 
rode up to the mansion. They were 
Taking alarm, I ran 
away to the woods with a boy of about 


negro - traders. 


named Levi Storax ; and 
there we remained 


my own age, 
until the selections 
for the sale were made, and the trad- 
ers drove away. It was a serious time 
while they remained. Men, women, and 
children, all were crying, and general 
confusion prevailed. For years they had 


associated together in their rude way,— 


the old counselling the young, recount- 
ing their experience, and sympathizing 
in their trials ; and now, without a word 
of warning, and for no fault of their 
own, and children, husbands 


and wives, brothers and sisters, were 


parents 


separated to meet no more on earth. 
A slave sale of this sort is always as 
solemn as a funeral, and partakes of its 
nature in one important particular,—the 
meeting no more in the flesh. 

Levi and I climbed a pine-tree, when 
we got to the woods, and had this con- 
versation together. 

fig” 
come next ; let us run away, and not be 


1-1 WW } 
sold like the 


I said to him, “our turn will 


rest.” 

‘If we can only get clear this time,” 
replied Le, “may-be they won’t sell us. 
I will go to Master William, and ask 
him not to do it.” 

“What will you get by going to Mas- 
ter William?” I ‘If we 
see him, and ask him not to sell us, he 
will do as he pleases. For my part, I 
think the best thing is to run away to 


asked him. 


the Free States.” 
“ But,” replied Levi, “see how man 
’ I 
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start for the Free States, and are 
brought back, and sold away down 
South. We could not be safe this side 
of Canada, and we should freeze to 
death before we got there.” 

So ended our conversation. I must 
have been about ten or eleven years old 
then; yet, young as I was, I had heard 
of Canada as the land far away in the 
North, where the runaway was safe from 
pursuit ; but, to my imagination, it was 
a vast and cheerless waste of ice and 
snow. So the reader can readily con- 
ceive of the effect of Levi’s remarks. 
They were a damper upon our flight 
for the time being. 

When night came, Levi wanted to go 
home and see if they had sold his moth- 
er ; but I did not care about going back, 
as I had no mother to sell. 
late I was! 


How deso- 
No home, no protector, no 
mother, no attachments. As we turned 
our faces toward the Quarter, — where 
we might at any moment be sold to sat- 
isfy a debt or replenish a failing purse, 
— I felt myself to be what I really was, 
Levi was 
His mother was not sold, 
afford 


a poor, friendless slave-boy. 
equally sad. 
but she 
tion. 


could him no protec- 
To the question, “Where had we 
answered, “ Walking 
Then followed inquiries and 


been?” we 
around.” 
replies as to who were sold, who re- 
mained, and what transpired at the 
sale. 

Said Levi, — 

** Mother, were you sold?” 

“No, child; but a good many were 
sold; among them, your Uncles An- 
thony and Dennis.” 

I said, — 

“Aunt Ruthy, did they sell Uncle 
Sammy ?” 

“ No, child.” 

“Where, then, is Uncle Sammy ?’ 

I thought, if I could be with Uncle 
Sammy, may-be I would be safe. My 
Aunt Rachel, and her two children, Ja- 
cob and Priscilla, were among the sold, 
who altogether comprised a large num- 
ber of the servants. 

The apologist for slavery at the North, 
and the owner of his fellow-man at the 
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South, have steadily denied that the 
separation of families, except for pun- 
ishment, was perpetrated by Southern 
masters ; but my experience of slavery 
was, that separation by sale was a part 
of the system. Not only was it resort- 
ed to by severe masters, but, as in my 
own case, by those generally regarded 
as mild. No punishment was so much 
dreaded by the refractory slave as sell- 
ing. The atrocities known to be com- 
mitted on plantations in the Far South, 
tidings of which reached the slave’s 
ears in various ways, his utter helpless- 
ness upon the best farms and under the 
most humane masters and overseers, 
in Maryland and other Northern Slave 
States, together with the impressior 
that the journey was of great extent, 
and even to a slave, all 
combined to make a voyage down the 
river or down South an era in the life 
of the poor slave to which he looked 
forward with the most intense and bit- 
ter apprehension and anxiety. 
This slave sale was the first I 
ever seen. 


comfortless 


had 
The next did not occur un- 
til I was thirteen years old; but every 
year, during the interval, one or more 
poor souls were disposed of privately. 
Levi, my comrade, was one of those 
sold in interval. We'l may the 
good John Wesley speak of s!avery as 
the sum of all villanies; for no resort 


this 


is too despicable, no subterfuge too vile, 
for its supporters. Is a slave intracta- 
ble, the most wicked punishment is not 
too severe; is he timid, obedient, at- 
tached to his birthplace and kindred, no 
lie is so base that it may not be used to 
entrap him into a change of place or of 
owners. Levi was made the victim of a 
stratagem so peculiarly Southern, and 
so thoroughly the outgrowth of an in- 
stitution which holds the bodies and 
souls of men as of no more account, 
for all moral purposes, than the unrea- 
soning brutes, that I cannot refrain from 
relating it. He was a likely lad, and, to 
all appearance, fully in the confidence 
of his master. Prompt and obedient, he 
seemed to some of us to enjoy high fa- 
vor at the “ great house.” One morning 
he was told to take a letter to Mr. Henry 
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Hall, an acquaintance of the family ; 
and it being a part of his usual employ- 
ment to bring and carry such missives, 
off he started, in blind confidence, to 
learn at the end of his journey that he 
had parted with parents, friends, and all, 
to find in Mr. Hall a new master. Thus, 
in a moment, his dearest ties were sev- 
ered. 

I met him about two months afterwards 
at the Cross-Road Meeting-House, on 
West River; and, after mutual recog- 
nition, I said to him, — 

“ Levi, why don’t you come home?” 

“Tam at home,” said he; “I was sold 
by Master William to Mr. Henry Hall.” 

He then told me about the deception 
practised upon him. I thought that a 
suitable opportunity to remind him of 
our conversation when up the pine-tree, 
years before, and said, — 

“ You told me, that, if you could escape 
the big sale, Master William would not 
sell you. Now you see how it was: 
the big sale was over, and yet you were 
sold to a worse master than you had be- 
fore. I told you this would be so. The 
next time I hear from you, you will be 
sold again. Master Mack will be sell- 
ing me one of these days, no doubt; 
but if he does, he will have to do it run- 
ning.” 

Here ended our conversation and our 
association, as it was not in our power 
to meet afterward. 

The neighbors generally called Mas- 
ter David, Mack, which was one of his 
Christian names ; and the slaves called 
him Master Mack; so the reader will 
understand, that, whenever that name 
occurs, Master David is meant. 

After the sale of Levi, I became great- 
ly attached to Alexander Brown, anoth- 
er slave. Though not permitted to learn 
to read and write, and kept in profound 
ignorance of everything, save what be- 
longed strictly to our plantation duties, 
we were not without crude perceptions 
of the dignity and independence belong- 
ing to freedom ; and often, when out of 
hearing of the white people, or certain 
ones among our fellow-servants, Alex- 
ander and I would talk the subject over 
in our simple way. 
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Master Mack had a very likely young 
house-servant named Ann. She was 
between sixteen and eighteen years old ; 
every one praised her imtelligence and 
industry ; but these commendable char- 
acteristics did not save her. She was 
sold next after Levi. Master told the 
foreman, Bob Wallace, to go to An- 
napolis, and take Ann with him. When 
Wallace told me he was going, I hada 
presentiment that the purpose was to 
sell the girl, and I told him so; but, 
man as he was, he had no fear about it. 
Wallace and Ann started for the city on 
horseback, and journeyed along pleas- 
antly until they reached the town and 
were near the market-place, when a 
man came up to them, took Ann off the 
horse without ceremony, and put her 
into jail. Wallace, not suspecting the 
manceuvre, attacked the man, and came 
well-nigh getting into difficulty. When 
Wallace returned, he said to Master 
Mack, “ Why did you not tell me that 
Ann was sold, and not have me fighting 
for her? They might have put me in 
jail.” But his master did not appear 
to hear him. 

Poor Uncle Henry followed Ann. His 
wife lived in Annapolis, and belonged to 
a Mr. George McNear, residing there. 
Uncle Henry went one Saturday night 
to see her, when Master William put 
him into jail for sale ; and that was the 
last we saw or heard of him. 

Alex Brown’s mother followed next. 
After the poor woman was gone, I said 
to Alex, — 

“Now that your mother has been 
sold, it is time that you and I studied 
out a plan to run away and be free.” 

But so thoroughly had his humanity 
been crushed by the foul spirit of Sla- 
very, so apathetic had he — though in 
the vigor of youth — become from long 
oppression, that he would not agree to 
my suggestion. 

“No,” he said, “’t is no use for you 
and I to run away. It is too far to the 
Free States. We could not get there. 
They would take us up and sell us; so 
we had better not go. Master Mack 
can’t sell any more of his hands ; there 
are no more than can carry on his farm.” 
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“Very well,” said I, “trust to that, 

and you will see what will come of it.” 
After that I 

but determined to be free. 

Charles was of like mind ; 


said no more to him, 
My brother 
but we kept 
How old I 


was then I do not know; but from what 


our thoughts to ourselves. 


the neighbors told me, I must have been 
about seventeen. Slaveholders are par- 
ticulat to keep the pedigree and age of 
favorite horses and dogs, but are quite 
indifferent about the age of their ser- 
vants, until they want to purchase. Then 
they are careful to select young persons, 
though not one in twenty can tell year, 


month, or day. Speaking of births, — 
tis tl 


1e time of “ corn-planting,” “corn- 
“ New Year,” 
Fourth of July,” or 
some similar indefinite date. 


i 
Tesneletmnce 7? 666 6 
nuSKINg, \ 


‘hristmas,” 
“ Easter,” “the 
My own 
time of birth was no more exact; so that 
to this day I am uncertain how old I 
am. 

About the 
last narrated, Jefferson Dorsey, a plant- 
One of 
Dorsey’s men met me, and said that 
they wanted more help, and that Mas- 
ter Mack said 


time of the conversation 


- » | ] hitcl -) 
er near by, had a butchering. 


go and lend a 
Thinking that he spoke truth, I 
did not ask permission, but went, and 


I might 
hand. 
oon. I learned, 
the 


stayed until n 


however, that 


soon 


man had deceived 
me. 

Master Mack, when told by some of 
the people where I was, sent my broth- 
er John after me, with the threat of a 


whipping. On reaching home, the wom- 
en also told me that master would al- 
most kill me. 


and I replied 


This excited me greatly, 


“Master Mack is ’most done whip- 


ping me.” 
When I 

niainiv er 13} ] ; Pr ‘oretold 

plainly enough that his face foretold a 


storm. 


vent in to see him, I saw 


“ Boy,” said he, “ yoke up the oxen, 
and haul a load of wood.” 

I went at once, and did the task; 
but; to my dismay, there: he stood at 
I had to drive near to him ; 
and as he evidently intended to catch 
me, I was all vigilance. 


the stable. 


“When you unload that wood, come 
to me, Sir,” he said. 
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wood, left the oxen standing, and sto 


I made no reply, 


away to Dorsey’s, where I staid until 
the next day. Then I prevailed upon 
Samuel Dorsey to go home with me. 
Master Mack told me to go to my work, 
and he would forgive me ; but the next 
time he would pay me for “the new 
and the old.” To work I went; but I 
determined not to be paid for “ the new 
and the old.” 

This all occurred in the month of 
May. Everything went on well until 
June, when the long-sought-for oppor- 
tunity presented itself. I had 
making preparations to leave ever since 
Master Mack had threatened me ; yet 
I did not like to go without first hav- 
ing a difficulty with him. Much 
disliked my condition, I was ignorant 
enough to think that something besides 
the fact that I was a slave 
sary to exonerate me from blame in run- 
ning away. 


been 


as I 


Vas neces- 


A cross word, a blow, a 
good fright, anything, would do, it mat- 
tered not whence nor how it came. I 
told my brother Charles, who shared 
my confidence, to be ready; for the 
time was at hand when we should leave 
Old Maryland forever. I was only wait- 
ing for the first crooked word from my 
master. 

A few days afterwards all hands were 
ordered to the fields to work; but I 
stayed behind, lurking about the house. 
I was tired of working without pay. 
Master Mack saw me, and wanted to 
know why I did not go out. I answer- 
ed, that it was raining, that I was tired, 
and did not want to work. He then 
picked up a stick used for an ox-gad, 


rt 


and said, 


would whip me as sure as there was a 


if I did not go to work, he 
God in heaven. Then he struck at me; 
but I caught the stick, and we gra} pled, 
and handled each other roughly for a 
time, he called for 
He was badly hurt. I let go my hold, 


when assistance. 
bade him good-bye, and ran for the 
As I went by the field, I beck- 
oned to my brother, who left work, and 
joined me at a rapid pace. 

I was now at the beginning of a new 
and important era in my life. Although 


woods. 
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upon the threshold of manhood, I had, 
until the relation with my master was 
sundered, only dim perceptions of the 
responsibilities of a more independent 
position. I longed to cast off the chains 
of servitude, because they chafed my 
free spirit, and because I had a notion 
that my position was founded in injus- 
tice ; but it has only been since a strug- 
gle of many years, and, indeed, since I 
settled upon British soil, that I have 
realized fully the grandeur of my posi- 
tion as a free man. 

One fact, when I was a slave, often 
filled me with indignation. There were 
many poor white lads of about my own 
age, belonging to families scattered 
around, who were as poor in personal 
effects as we were; and yet, though our 
companions, (when we chose to tolerate 
them,) they did not have to be con- 
trolled by a master, to go and come at 
his command, to be sold for his debts, 
or whenever he wanted extra pocket- 
money. The preachers of a slave-trad- 
ing gospel frequently told us, in their 
sermons, that we “ vood 
boys,” and not break into master’s hen- 


roost, 


 % 
should be 


nor steal his bacon; but they 
never told this to these poor white peo- 
ple, although they knew very well that 
they encouraged the slaves to steal, 
trafficked in stolen goods, and stole 
themselves. 

Why this difference? I felt 
the equal of these poor whites, and nat- 


I was 


urally I concluded that we were greatly 
wronged, and that all this talk about 
obedience, duty, humility, and honesty 
was, in the phrase of 
* all gammon.” 

But I was now on the high-road to 
liberty. I had broken the 
held me so firmly; and now, instead 
of fears of recapture, that before had 
haunted my imagination whenever I 
thought of running away, I felt as light 


my companions, 


bonds that 


as a feather, and seemed to be helped 
onward by an irresistible force. 

Some time before this, I had been 
able, through the instrumentality of a 
friend, to procure a pass, for which I 
paid five dollars, — all the money I had 
saved in a long time ; but as my brother 
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determined to go with me, and as we 
could not both use it safely, I destroyed 
it. 

On I ceased working for 
master, after gaining the woods, we 
lurked about and discussed our plans 
until after dark. Then we stole back 
to the Quarter, made up our bundles, 
bade some of our friends farewell, and 
at about nine o’clock of the night set 
out for Baltimore. 


the day 


How shall I describe 
Noth- 
ing can be greater than the contrast it 


my first experience of free life ? 


affords to a plantation experience, un- 
der the suspicious and vigilant eye of a 
mercenary Overseer or a watchful mas- 
ter. Day and night are not more un- 
like. The mandates of Slavery are like 
leaden sounds, sinking with dead weight 
into the very soul, only to deaden and 
destroy. The impulse of freedom lends 
wings to the feet, buoys up the spirit 
within, and the fugitive catches glori- 
ous glimpses of light through rifts and 
seams in the accumulated ignorance of 
How briskly 
we travelled on that eventful night and 
the next day! 

We reached Baltimore on the follow- 


his years of oppression. 
i 


ing evening, between seven and eight 
o'clock. When we neared the city, the 
patrols were out, and the difficulty was 
to pass them unseen or unsuspected. I 
learned of a brick-yard at the entrance 
to the city; and thither we went at 
once, took brick-dust and threw it up- 
on our clothes, hats, and boots, and 
then walked on. Whenever we met a 
passer-by, we would brush off some of 
the dust, and say aloud, “ Boss gave 
us such big tasks, we would leave him. 
We ought to have been in a long time 
before.” By this ruse we reached quiet 
quarters without arrest or suspicion. 

We remained in Baltimore a week, 
and then set out for Pennsylvania. 

We started with the brightest visions 
of future independence ; but soon they 
were suddenly dimmed by one of those 
unpleasant incidents which annoy the 
fugitive at every step of his onward 
journey. 

The first place at which we stopped 
to rest was a village on the old York 
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road, called New Market. There noth- 
ing occurred to cause us alarm ; so, af- 
ter taking some refreshments, we pro- 
ceeded towards York; but when near 
Logansville, we were interrupted by 
three white men, one of whom, a very 
large man, cried, — 

“ Hallo!” 

I answered, — 

“ Hallo to you on 

“ Which way are you travelling? 
asked. 

We replied, — 

“To Little York.” 

““Why are you travelling so late ?” 

“We are not later than you are,” I 
answered. 

“Your business must be of 
quence,” he 

“It is. We want to go to York to 
attend to it ; 


conse- 


said. 


and if you have any busi- 
ness, please attend to it, and don’t be 
meddling with ours on the public high- 


way. We have no business with you, 


and I am sure you have none with us.” 
th 


“See here!” said he; “you are t 


fellows that this advertisement calls for,” 

at the same time taking the paper out 

of his pocket, and reading it to us. 
Sure-enouch, there we were, describ- 

ed exactly. 

said, — 
“You must go back.” 
I replied, — 


He came closely to us, and 


“If J must, I must, and you must take 
me.” 

“Oh, you need not make any big talk 
about it,’ he answered; “for I have 
taken back many a runaway, and I can 
What ’s that you have in 


; 


take you. 
your hand? 

“ A stick.’ 

He put his hand into his pocket, as 
if to draw a pistol, and said, — 

“Come! give up your weapons.” 

I said again, — 

“°T is only a stick.’ 

He then reached for ft, when I step- 
ped back and struck him a heavy blow 
on the arm. It fell as if broken; I 
think it was. Then he turned and ran, 
and I after him. As he ran, he would 
look back over his shoulder, see me 
coming, and then run faster, and hal- 
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loo with all his might. I could not 
catch him, and it seemed, that, the lon- 
ger he ran, the faster he went. The 
other two took to their heels at the first 
alarm, — thus illustrating the valor of 
the chivalry ! 

At last I gave up the chase. The 
whole neighborhood by that time was 
aroused, and we thought best to retrace 
our steps to the place whence we start- 
ed. Then we took a roundabout course 
until we reached the railroad, along 
which we travelled. For a long dis- 
tance there was unusual stir and com- 
motion. Every house was lighted up ; 
and we heard people talking and horses 
galloping this way and that way, with 
other evidences of unusual excitement. 
This was between one and two o’clock 
We walked on a long 
distance before we lost the sounds ; but 
about four o’clock the same morning, 
entered York, where we remained dur- 
ing the day. 

Once in York, we thought we should 
be safe, but were mistaken. A similar 
mistake is often made by fugitives. 
Not accustomed to travelling, and un- 
acquainted with the facilities for com- 
munication, they think that a few hours’ 


in the morning. 


walk is a long journey, and foolishly 
suppose, that, if they have few opportu- 
nities of knowledge, their masters can 
have none at all at such great distan- 
ces. . But our ideas of security were 
materially lessened when we met with 
a friend during the day, who advised us 
to proceed farther, as we were not out 
of imminent danger. 

According to this advice we started 
that night for Columbia. Going along 
in the dark, wé heard persons follow- 
ing. We went very near to the fence, 
that they might pass without observing 
us. There were two, apparently in ear+ 
nest conversation. The one who spoke 
so as to be distinctly heard we discov- 
ered to be Master Mack’s 
law. He remarked to his 
that they must hurry and get to the 
bridge before we crossed. He knew 
that we had not gone over yet. We 
were then near enough to have killed 
them, concealed as we were by the 


brother-in- 
companion 
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darkness ; but we permitted them to 
pass unmolested, and went on to 
Wrightsville that night. 

The next morning we arrived at Co- 
lumbia before it was light, and fortu- 
nately without crossing the bridge, for 
we were taken boat. At 
Wrightsville we a woman with 
whom we were before acquainted, and 


We 


over in a 
met 


ur meeting was very gratifying. 
there inclined to halt for a time. 

I was not used to living in town, and 
preferred a home in the country; so 

) the country we decided to go. Af- 
ter resting for four days, we started to- 
wards Lancaster to try to procure work. 
I got a place about five miles from Lan- 
aster, and then set to work in ear- 
nest. 

While a slave, I was, as it were, grop- 
ing in the dark, no ray of light pene- 
gloom surrounding 
ne. My scanty garments felt too tight 


> 
r 


trating the intense 


for me, my very respiration seemed to 
be restrained by some supernatural 
Now, free as I supposed, I felt 


like a bird on a pleasant May morning. 


power. 


Instead of the darkness of slavery, my 
eyes were almost blinded by the light 
yf freedom. 

Those 
yet was boyish fancy. 
After a few years of life in a Free State, 


were memorable days, and 


much of this 
the enthusiasm of the lad materially 
sobered down, and I found, by bitter 
experience, that to preserve my stolen 
liberty I must unremittingly, an 
to this 


have never looked back regret- 


pay, 
almost sleepless vigilance ; yet 
lay ] 

7 ’ , 


lly to Old Maryland, nor yearned for 


ts. 


aged to work; I 


hree months for 


hree dollars per 
this an immense 
“ast work was no trouble to me; 

the work was done, the mon- 

was mine. Tl 


lat Was a great con- 


sideration. I could go out on Satur- 


and 


home when I 
being whipped. I 


thought of my fellow-servants left be- 


days and Sundays, 
pleased, without 


hind, bound in the chains of slavery, — 
and I was free! I thought, that, if I had 
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the power, they should soon be as free 
as I was; and I formed a resolution 
that 1 would assist in liberating every 
one within my reach at the risk of my 
life, and that I would devise some plan 
for their entire liberation. 

My brother went about fifteen miles 
farther on, and also got employment. 
I “put in” three months with my em- 
ployer, “lifted” my wages, and then 
went to visit my brother. He lived in 
Bart Township, near Smyrna; and af- 
ter my visit was over, I engaged to 
work for a Dr. Dengy, living near by. 
I remained with him thirteen months. 
I never have been better treated than 
by the Doctor; I liked him and the 
family, and they seemed to think well 
of me. 

While living with Dr. Dengy, I had, 
for the first time, the great privilege of 
seeing that true friend of the slave, 
William Lloyd Garrison, who came in- 
to the neighborhood, accompanied by 
Frederick Douglass. They were hold- 
ing anti-slavery meetings. 


g I shall nev- 
er forget the impression that Garrison’s 


had 


Douglass as a 


glowing words made upon me. I 
formerly known Mr. 
slave in Maryland ; I was therefore not 
prepared for the progress he then show- 
ed,—neither for his free-spoken and 
I lis- 


intense satisfaction that 


manly language against slavery. 
tened with the 
only a refugee could feel, when hearing, 
embodied in earnest, well-chosen, and 
strong speech, his own crude ideas of 
freedom, and 


his own hearty censure 


of the man-stealer. I believed, 1 knew, 
he said was true. It was 
the whole truth, — nothing kept back, — 


no trifling w 


every word 


h human rights, no trad- 
ing in the blood of the slave extenuated, 
nothing against the slaveholder said in 
I have never listened to words 


from the lips of mortal man which were 


malice. 


e; and although 
privileged 
} 


Food 


since then to hear many able 
and men speak on slavery, no 
doctrine has seemed to me so pure, so 
unworldly, as his. I may here say, and 
without offence, I trust, that, since that 
time, I have had a long experience of 
Garrisonian Abolitionists, and have al- 
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ways found them men and women with 
hearts in their bodies. They are, indeed 
and in truth, the poor slave’s friend. To 
shelter him, to feed and clothe him, to 
help him on to freedom, I have ever 
found them ready; and I should be 
wanting in gratitude, if I neglected this 
opportunity —the only one I may ever 
have —to say thus much of them, and 
to declare for myself and for the many 
colored men in this free country whom 
I know they have aided in their journey 
to freedom, our humble confidence in 
them. 
he is imbued constrained William Lloyd 


Yes, the good spirit with which 


Garrison to plead for the dumb ; and for 
his earnest pleadings all these years, I 
say, God bless him! By agitation, by 


and women 


example, by suffering, men 
of like spirit have been led to adopt his 
and to 


views, as the great necessity, 


carry them outintoactions. They, too, 
heartfelt They, 


like Gideon’s band, though few, will 


have my gratitude. 
yet rout the enemy Slavery, make him 
flee his own camp, and eventually fall 
upon his own sword.* 

One day, while living at Dr. Dengy’s, 


I was working in the barn-yard, when a 
man came to the fence, and, looking at 
me intently, went away. The Doctor’s 
son, observing him, said, — 

“ Parker, that man, from his 
ments, must be 
napper. 


move- 
a slaveholder or kid- 
This is the second time he has 
If not a kidnap- 
per, why does he look so steadily at you 
and not tell his errand?” 


been looking at you. 


I said, — 
“The man must be a fool! If he 


should back and not 


shall say something to 


come 
me, I 


say any- 
thing to 
him.” 
We then looked down the road and 
saw him coming again. He rode up to 
the same place and halted. I then went 
to the fence, and, looking him steadily 
in the eye, said, — 
“Am I your slave? 
He made no reply, but turned his 
horse and rode off, at full speed, towards 


” 


* This sentence was written before the beginning 


of our civil war. Viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, it is somewhat remarkable. — E. K. 
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the valley. We did not see him again ; 
but that same evening word was brought 
that kidnappers were in the valley, and if 
we were not careful, they would “hook” 
some of us. This caused a great excite- 
ment among the colored people of the 
neighborhood. 

A short while prior to this, a number 
of us had formed an organization for 
mutual protection against slaveholders 
and kidnappers, and had resolved to pre- 
vent any of our brethren being taken 
back into slavery, at the risk of our own 
lives. We collected together that even- 
ing, and went down to the valley; but 
the kidnappers had gone. We watched 
for them several nights in succession, 
without result; 


for so much alarmed 
were the tavern-keepers by our demon- 
stration, that they refused to let them 
stop over night with them. Kidnapping 
was so common, while I lived with the 
Doctor, that we were kept in constant 
fear. We would hear of slaveholders or 
kidnappers every two or three weeks; 
sometimes a party of white men would 


break into a house and take a man 
away, no one knew where; and, again, 
a whole family would be carried off. 
There was no power to protect them, 
nor prevent it. So completely roused 
were my feelings, that I vowed to let no 
slaveholder take back a fugitive, if I 
could but get my eye on him. 

One day word was sent to me that 
slaveholders had taken William Dorsey, 
and had put him into Lancaster jail to 
await a trial. Dorsey had a wife and 
three or four children ; but what was it 
to the slaveholder, if the wife and chil- 
dren should starve? We consulted to- 
gether, as to what course to take to de- 
liver him; but no plan that was pro- 
posed could be worked. At last we 
separated, determining to get him away 
some way or other on the day of trial. 
We 
attended the trial, and eagerly watched 
all the movements from an outside posi- 
tion, and had a man to tell us how pro- 
He 
finally came out and said that the case 
would go against Dorsey. We then 
formed in a column at the court-house 


His case caused great excitement. 


ceedings were going on within. 
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door, and when the slaveh 
Dorsey came out, we wal 
them, — behind and 

ing to separate th 
we h: 

slavel 

Hopki1 


ied 


some person behi1 


this started a fracas, 


loose ; but he was so ci 
stock 


again. ; 1 


stood 
lf 
stones, al 

fought across the r 
and I tl 
knocked 


were 


out; wl 
too numerou 
making arrests 

eral times, but | 


away. One of our 
and afterwards sto 
not convict him. 

jail, but was afterwa 
erated 


My friends 1 
myself 


y trienas. 


into a ba fl 
arrest would follow 

mistaken. I never 
cause of it, jouse at which 
I lodged 


neighbors 


nor wa 

although the 
y annoyed 
that way. listinctly remember tl 
this was the second that resistance 
had been made to their wicked deeds 


Whether 


with 


the kid pe clothed 
not, lid not 


1 } 


had faith in 


cal authority 
care to inquire, as 
nor respect for the Fugitive-Slave Law. 
Che whites of that region were gen- 
erally such negro-haters, that it was a 
matter of no moment to them where fu- 
whet! 
caster, elsew] 
The insolent and overbe 
duct of the Southerners 
errands to Pennsylvania, forced me to 
my course of action 


gitives were carried, er to Lan- 


Harrisburg, ere. 
wing con- 


when on such 


They did not hesi- 
tate to break open doors, and to enter, 


without ceremony, the houses of colored 
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men; and when refused admission, or 
when a manly and determined spirit was 
shown, they would present pistols, and 
l ock down men and women 

i friend’s 
naraud- 
to him 
h “di- 
xt time 
where I 


His 


3 


ana 
must 

e pe ace. 
VS a pis- 


at this 


me one 


ink? Open 


in a gruff 


opened 


llow ed I y two 


a few words, he drew 
Before he could 

I seized a 
ick hima 
and neck, 
He lay for 

ut afterwards 
house with- 
y his comrades, 
o said nothing to us, but merely 


heir leader, as they went out, if 


Lancaster County in 
was near Chester Coun- 
ty. Not far away, in the latter coun- 
ty, lived Moses Whitson, a well-known 
Abolitionist, and a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Mr. Whitson had a 
colored girl living in his family, who 


which | 





but it did 
Squi 

our niggers, 

pots ; 

were } 


nigs 


Liea 


he Dor 
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l ders, 
sey arrest. About 
men went to Mr. Whit- 


upon by the slavel Squire. Men coming after such prop- 


erty ought to be killed. 
Do you know where we 
idl ? 


; there are plenty of doc- 


dress- 
So 
ympathy 
caer lared 
r nigger, 


SS 


ful col- 


a a long time 
y- Dr. 
ie road to Lanc ister, rei ised 


mon, 


a physi- 


thea ime 
the timeé 


so long without 


were past 


as before 


vive 


out effect. 


per referred 


\ ders who car 


iaveno 


thi 1e would en- 
} 


ne along, 
re 
oid VCS. 


revent 
1° 


affliction was eventu- 


by 


ws, 


under Providence, 
o ad ypt other vie 
Abolitionist. 

l off, one dark 


it al 


saw with evident satisfaction 
flames ascend above 
i 1 lap and 


ee 


his 
rirder to roof, an 
ir angry tongues in w -ense, 
until every vestige of the building was 


We 


ike effect. 


you nots] consumed 


e, the 
or friend than 


did shoot at them, After that mysterious occurren« 


poor fugitive had no bett 


the publican McKenzie. 

the incide 
I was married to Eliz 
a fi 


: . 
+ + 

sno nga 
} Img at 


just re- 
Ann Eliz- 


re ’s no use 

i ls are like iron Shortly after 
lated, 
abeth Howard, itive, whose experi- 
h more bit- 
ter than my own. We commenced hous 
keeping 


>? 


Taking our proper ence of slavery had been mu 


ers jumped on us and e- 


some of the men. renting a room from Enoch 
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Johnson for one month. We did not 
like our landlord, and when the time 
was up left, and rented a house of Isaac 
Walker for one year. After the year 
was out, we left Walker’s and went to 
Smyrna, and there I rented a house 
from Samuel D. Moore for another 
year. After the year was out we left 
Smyrna and to Joseph 
Moore’s to live. We lived on his place 


also, went 


about five years. While we were living 
there, several kidnappers came into the 
neighborhood. On one occasion, they 
took a colored man and started for Ma- 
ryland. 
and, soon getting on their track, follow- 
ed them to a tavern on the Westches- 
ter road, in Chester County. 


Seven of us set out in pursuit, 


Learning 
that they were to remain for the night, 
I went to the door and asked for admit- 
tance. The landlord demanded to know 
I told him 
He then told us to be 


if we were white or colored. 


ne, 


colored. So 
We 
ince, and con- 


sulted about what we should Our 


or he would blow out our brains. 
walked aside a little dist 
do. 
men seemed to dread the undertaking ; 
but I told them we could overcome them, 
and that I would go in. One 
said he would follow 
life. The 
all get killed, — that we were men with 


of them 


at the risk of his 
other five said we should 
families, — that our wives and children 
needed our assistance, — and that they 
did not think we would be doing our 
families justice by risking our lives for 
one man. We two then went back to 
the tavern, and, after rapping, were told 
again by the landlord to clear out, after 
he found that we were colored. 

tended that we 
drink. 


dow, and threatened a 


want 
He put his head out of the 


rain to shoot us; 


when my comrade raised 


his gun and 
would have shot him down, had I not 


persuaded him not 


caught his arm and | 


to fire. I told the landlord 
wanted to come in intended to 
come in. Then I went to the yard, 
got a piece of scantling, took it to the 
door, and, by battering with it a short 
time, opened it. As soon as the door 
flew open, a kidnapper shot at us, and 
the ball lodged in my ankle, bringing 


that we 
and 
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me to the ground. But I soon rose, 
and my comrade then firing on them, 
they took to their heels. As they ran 
away, I heard one say, “ We have killed 
one of them.” 

My companion and I then rushed in- 
to the house. We unbound the man, 
took him out, and started for home; 


but had hardly crossed the door-sill be- 
g houses 


At this junct 
" 
i 
} 


fore eople fro he neighborin 
for ple from the neighborir 
began to fire on us. ure, 


our other five came up, and we all re- 


turned the compliment. Firing on both 
sides was kept up for ten or fifteen 
minutes, the for 
quarter, and offered to withdraw, if we 


when whites called 
would stop firing. On this assurance 
we started off with the man, and reached 
home safely. 
The next d 


painful. 


1y my ankle was very 


With a knife I extracted the 
ball, but kept the wound secret; as long 
had learned that for our own 
best not to let 
s be generally known. 


before we 
was such 

ten o’clock of a Sabbath night, 

he event last narrated, we 

fF “ Kidnap- 

l and immediately 

some one halloed under my window,— 

“William! William!” 

I put my head out and demanded his 
errand. Hg said,— 
*“ Come here!” 

I answered, — 

“You must be a fool to think I am 
going to you at this time of the 
without knowing who you are and what 
you want.” 

He would not satisfy me, so I took 
my gun, and went out to him. I was 
then informed that kidnappers had been 
at Allen Williams’s ; that they had tak- 
en Henry Williams, and gone towards 
Maryland. 


who 


I called one of our party, 
dressed and proceeded to arouse 
our men. Two of us then started for 
the Nine Points, in Lancaster County, 
and left instructions for the other men 
to meet us in the valley. They did so, 
and we hurried on to our destination. 
We had not gone far before we heard 
some one calling, “ Kidnappers ! kidnap- 
pers!” Going back some distance, we 
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found the cry came from a man who had 
fallen into a lime quarry. He was in 
a bad situation, and unable to get out 
without assistance, and, hearing us pass, 
concluded we were kidnappers and rais- 
ed the cry. We were delayed for a time 
in helping him out, and it provoked me 
very as it was important we 
in haste. 


much, 
should be 

We started again for the Nine Points, 
but, arriving there, learned to our dis- 
may, that the kidnappers had 
an hour 


passed 
before. The chase was given 
A fel- 
low-being had been dragged into hope- 
less and 
held our lil 
had 
fore! We 
tion, 


I l lelecated to find out, if possi- 


up, but with saddened feelings. 


bondage, we, his comrades, 


erty as insecurely as he 


but a few short hours be- 


cone 


ourselves the ques- 


’ 


turn will come next?’ 


1 betrayed him, which I ac- 


a code familiar to the 

of the Slave States. It 

bolical a character as to be 
justification, except when en- 

forced by motives, and 


men of pure 


then only in cases, as when 
the 


pows rtot 


extreme 
unpunished 


party has it in his 


confidence he 
who would, by brins 


erties of those whose 


possesses, and ig 
ing him before a legal tribunal, expose 


themselves to the same risks that they 
are liable 
attacks 
tools, the 


man) 


to from him. The frequent 


from slaveholders and _ their 
l of our position, 
and the 
attending these kidnapping ex- 


slaves, 
secret y 
ploits, all combined to make an appeal 
to the Lynch Code in our case 
able, if not altogether justifiable. Our- 
little ones, were 
and all we had was liable to 
We felt that something must 
be done, for some one must be in our 
midst with whom the slaveholders had 
communication. I 


excus- 


selves, our wives, our 
inset ure, 
seizure 


inquired around, 
quietly, and soon learned that Allen 
Williams, the very man in whose house 
the fugitive was, had betrayed him. 
This I communicated to 
our men. They met at my house and 


information 
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talked the matter over, and, after most 
solemnly weighing all the facts and evi- 
dence, we resolved that he should die, 
and we set about executing our purpose 
that evening. The difficulty was, how to 
punish him. 


Some were for shooting 
him, but this was not feasible. I propos- 


ed another plan, which was agreed to. 


Accordingly, we went to his house and 
asked if a man named Carter, who lived 
with him, was at home, as rumor said 
that he had betrayed Henry Williams. 
that Carter had 
fought for Henry with him, but the slave- 


He denied it, and said 


holders being too strong for them, they 
He kept beyond 
and the men apolo; 


had to, give him up. 
for in- 
truding upon him, while I stepped up to 


zed 


the door and asked for a glass of water. 
He gave it to me, and to the others. 
When he was giving water to one of 
the party, I caught him by the throat, 
to prevent his giving the alarm, and 
drew him over my head and shoulders. 
Then the rest beat him until we thought 
we heard which 
If we had not been 
interrupted, death would have been his 
fate. At that time I was attending a 
threshing-machine for George Whitson 
and Joseph Scarlot. 


some one coming, 


caused us to flee. 


t must have been a month after the 
Williams affray, that I was sitting at 
home one evening, talking with Pinck- 
about how 
I was getting on with my work, when I 


ney and Samuel Thompson 
thought I heard some one call my name. 
When I 


went in, Pinckney and Thompson laugh- 


I went out, but all was quiet. 


ed at me, and said that I had become so 
that I could not stay in the 
But I was not satisfied. I was 
I said 


so, and that I would go to Marsh Cl 


“scary” 
house. 
sure some one had called me. 
1m- 
berlain’s to see if anything was wrong. 
They concluded to go also, and we 
started. 

Arriving near the house, I told Pinck- 
ney and Thompson to stop outside, and I 
would go in, and if anything was wrong, 
would call them. When I reached the 
house, I saw a chair broken to pieces, 
and knew that something had happened. 
I said, — 
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“ Hallo, Marsh ! 

“Who is that ?” said he. 

And his wife said, — 

“ Parker, is that you?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Oh, Parker, come here!” 
ed. 

I calle ‘inckney a! Thompson, 
and we went 


she call- 


and 


said that kidnap} been there, 

had taken John Williams, a g 

with him towards Buck Hill. T 

had then been gone about fifteen mi 

utes. Of we started 

We ran t 
1 Pinckn 


Thompson soon g 


on 


save him. 
two | 


norses, ant 


on. 
our and 


party to ner 


were going 
Pinckney’ 
fastenir go 
halt. Pinckney 
caught up with 
* You w 
a man 
not | 


“K ‘ 
ANUOL 


wert 
plied 
We 
could 
oblig« 
break. 
went t 
done w 
Savingt 
that th 
kidna 
otherw 
ank] 
quence 
mistress 
thing 
the last 


Wil ims ; 


ent 
il we had pass- 


here 


curren ‘ 
occurrence, t 


lived in a town not far away from Chris- 
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tiana a colored man who was in the habit 
} 


1d- 
>xts, 


assuming to be their friend, 


of decoying fugitives fresh from bor 


age to his on various 
and, by 


got from them the name of their mas- 


ter, his residence, and other needed par- 


ticulars. le would then commu 
witl lay 


' 1 1: 
n the master about his Slave, 


at what time 


house, and w 


IS CVU cdeecs was 





The Origin 


THE 


} I A LUC 


[: OR more than four hundred years 
t G have been one of 


riddles of iropean history. 


study and learned 


Much deep 


? 1 
research have found 


plentiful employment in the endeavor 
to point out the 


land of their origin; 
and the views taken have consequently 
been many and various. It aj 

the \ 


man} 
with¢ 
on ¢ ju \ 
entered it from Spain, from Italy, from 
Denm , and from len. We find, 
by con irison accounts 


peared 


that they ap- 
lew ye 


Space Oi a irs 


at ever} 
many was 


int of a circle of which Ger- 

he centre, and everywhere 
they were regarded as foreigners,—even 
in Egypt. 


ORIGIN OF THE 


of the Gypstes. 


GYPSIES. 


Later times have concluded that the 

Hindoos, and it is gener- 

that Grellman and 
The 


Gypsies are 


} 


ally at knowledged 


Borrow have evi- 
aqences 


tone. 


Gypsy 
like Hindoo 
Sanscrit, — that 


complexion, 


some 


distin- 


bits, 
vagrant nature, 


, danc- 


SS, MUSIC 


lly strong one. 
evi- 

every 

the 

gn, and 
hmen call them, 
the 
and call all 
heath. I 


Europeans, and 


we reier to 


nations of Europe has « 


hundred ye 


. 
hat name | 
} 


in attempts 


John 


myste ry. 
createst of the 


ussite 
that 
Church, is the 
} 
i 


struggle of 
looked upon as the 
oh a clumsy 
Ischischka | 


well 


rd gypsy, which is only 


fc thi . Salo. 
name ior this remarkabie 
nee ol 


people, 


is, no doubt, a conseque 
the ancient error that called 
but it is to 


writers using the resemblance between 


them Egyp- 


tians ; odd see English 


those words as an argument in favor 


of that origin, and thus endeavoring to 
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perpetuate error by the results of er- 
ror. 

Ziska became prominent as a leader 
in the year 1418, and in that year was 
authorized to raise forces. Probably he 
had been busy in that way even earlier ; 
and so, from the first, secrecy and de- 
ception would have been necessary in 
his 


1) a 
suacaenly 


the organization of innumerable 


small bodies, so made one 


1e royal 
hostilities 


great body when he 
authority. He 
with great su 
1424. 
divided 


extorted 

carried on 
cess unti i 
By this event, tl issites were 


into three box , one of whi 


vhich 

was called the Orphans, or orphan chil- 

dren of Ziska. These dwelt in their 

wagon-camps in the open country, and 
“GR ge 


were under a VOW never ag sieep 


beneath a roof. They also refu 

dience to any sovereign. f 
Bohemia in the 

death bf Zi 


triation of al 
sect became fugitives 
and it is easy to see wl 


lerers the “Orphans 


( 
be, with their wagon-cam] 


t ho 


prove 
Gypsies, a 
by reason of the very 

have resulte 

le 

at this very 
1418 and 1427,—and 
tries in which the Orpl 
to have been 


circumstantial 


t 
1427. Pasquier 
iccount of them, anc 
though they had a very | 
though he was with them a 
he “ never lost a coin.” 
Bohemians, and 
the French have adhered 
ever since. 


These were called 


to that name 
Doubtless the French of 
that day, who conversed with these peo- 


; 

ple, and looked at them with very wide- 

open eyes, had as good reason for call- 
) g 


ing them Bohemians as they had for 
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calling other men Spaniards, Italians, 
or Russians. Bohemia then formed too 
important a part of Europe for French- 
men to ] 


confound men of that country 
with Hindoos just from Asia. 


The Bo- 
hemians were not strangers in France. 
Nearly a hundred years before, a king 
of Bohemia, with a large retinue, was 
the bat- 


and Ziska himself fought 


present on the French side at 
tle of Crécy, 
at Agincourt. But writers on the Gyp- 
, that 
that 


ove, Bo- 


sies treat very slightingly the fact 
the French called the 


se? ] 
visited 


} 


first party 

Paris, as mentioned a 

und merely say that they use 
the Gypsies, “ because 


of them from Bohe- 
Various circumstances point to the 
i the Gypsies were, at 
pearance in different coun- 

ives from relig intoler- 


ious 
They always called themselves 
ich Egyptians or Hindoos 
which 
natural in that age to 


ins desirous of concealing their 


ely have done, but 


( ite 


lof commending them- 
ngers in whom their differ- 
nade them expect to find 
alled themselves Chris- 


leclared ‘ntatiously 
to the Roman Catholic 


away from 


owed everywhere passes or safe-con- 
from the 


followers 


Emperor Sigismund. 
not 


ic passes, but they could 


could have got 
forge 
1) easily ; and Hindoo stragglers, on 
t first appearance in Europe, would 
hardly have known the value of such 
In all the original 
es there were and 
men them- 
selves Lords of Little Egypt ; and from 


pieces of paper. 
Gypsy parti dukes 


counts, and these called 
this fact seems originally to have arisen 
the notion that they were Egyptians. 
But this seems less like an assertion 
of their origin than like a piece of Scrip- 
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Puritans of a later age. 


common 


persecuti 


1 


Grellm 


as Inc 
sies ; 
men in 
bore s 
] at i ms 
Peter 
fora G 
Sanscr 
by otl 


iulekites, and so on. 


is better for 


The Origin of the Gypsies. 


eology. The Hussites used 
y a Biblical imagery, like the 
Like the Pur 
»pponents Moab. 
With the 
pt was always “the 


ulled their « 


house 


and that name was the 


ignation of any 


place of 


yn. 
in refers to the name Polgar 


and as common with the Gyp- 
hat the 


parties 


does not notice 
1e orig ina Gypsy 
sufficiently Christian appel- 
, Horm John, and 
is the Gypsy name 
thi to the 


tnis 
uthor, 


Micl hael, 


is referred 
, man, by one a and 


Coptic 


Rom. Either 
sy 


emote. | 


ve, 


they 
. hat i adherents of 
habit may 


s deri 


have fastened 
vation is as 
others. 

age of the Gypsies has 
their 
Hindostan, both by 


dad upon to prove 
I 


ind Borrow. Remarkable 


have exist 
and the 
gument of 
Bohemian than 
The Bohemians 
anch of the great Sla- 
ub Asiatic 


been shown to 
Hindoo dialects 


ie. But the ar 


ted origin ; 
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and the Cech language descended from 
the Sanscrit almost as directly as the 
Hindoo dialects did. 
reason wh 


Here is a good 
y the Hindoo dialects and the 
Gypsy tongue —if the Gypsies were 
Bohemians — should closely resemble 
They were fri 


The le 


ypsy 


one another. 
parent 
said, “The G 
ture of corrupt w 
Sk 1vonian, 

These 


C 
ces of the Slavic race, al 


ym the same 


stem. arned Biisching 
language is a mix- 
ords from the Walla- 
os in, Hun 


garian, and other 


ations are the cognate lan- 


gua 1 descended 

from the same source, and that also the 

of the Cech. The first list of 

Gypsy words ever vas cited to 
n Egyptian origin, and they 

That the 

] 


source 
made 
I rove a 
Slavic 


12.06 
ISU 


were 

vas, 

ever mat 
results of 
the vario 

wander. 

, habits, and charac- 

resemble those of 

aia 

an 

and musical race. As 

it is found that the 


regards compl ton, 


Gypsies in the Austrian army, who have 


been < my ee 1 to relinquish their wilc 
life an¢ 
as E 


Assuming 


1 dwell in houses, are as white 
generally. 

that Grell: 
ed all the other suggested ori 


uropeans 

See ities ‘ 
nan has disprov- 
yins in fa- 
vor of consider- 
ing the question as simply between In- 
dia and 


the ar 


he Hindoo theory, and 
Bohemia, it appears to me that 
altoge i 
the derivation of the Gypsies from the 
latter country. 


cument is ] 
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PASSAGES FROM HAWTHORNE’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


Il. 


\ ss Fuly 5, 1837. — Here I am, le qualities, of that sort 
4 settled si igl 


h 
1 since night before last ch make up a gentleman, than any 
B——,, and living very singularly. her th: have met with. Polished, 
He leads a bacl yr i ] 
nal mansion, on 


nau 11C orward, yet witl 1elica leeling tor 
is occupied a family w r t 
I 


1d Straight- 


nions ; 


; 


He provid 


WI " f excellent temper and warm heart; 
upper, and sionally | . i i 


sup] ally lint wel uainted with the world, with a 
though this i t r, 11 ceen faculty of ol ition, which he 
at the hote ting-house, or Y iad many opportuniti exercis- 
some of h lativ am his gue ing, and never var rom a code of 
and my pr nce alteratior and ] ipl ich is really nice 
in his v life. Jur fare, thu: . d ri ts way q a sort 
n him 
m to 
equal- 


ems 


con 

strong terms. 
Thus here : ts, and 

with something for a solita- 

living together somewhat : kfast. Then he comes 

B , our host, combines m in, cheerful and vivacious enough, eats 
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pretty heartily, and is off again, singing 


of foam ; and often a log comes floating 
as he goes down the on, glistening in the sun, as it rolls over 
poor fellow ha nong the eddies, having voyaged, for 
I know, hundreds of miles from 

wild, upper sources of t river, 

wo utter { 


lown, between lines of 


qaqown, ¢ 


e river hy S apprentice-lads, nearly 
Looking downward grown, dressed in jackets and very tight 
rush of the current, pantaloons of check, tight as their skins, 
so that they looked like harlequins or 


circus -clowns, yet appeared to think 


the different eddies, with 


there white specks or streaks 
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themselves in perfect propriety, with a 
very calm and quiet assurance of the 
of the town. A 


a carpenter, who, on the strength 


admiration common 
fellow, 
of political partisanship, asked B——’s 
assistance in cutting out great 


ills in order to print “ Mar- 


letters 
from play- 
Forever ” 


ouren on 


—_— 


favorite 


a flag ; 
refused. seems to 
be considerably of a with the 
lower ord Irish- 
1e lat- 
l 


ask- 


ers, especially with the 
men and French Can 
ter accosting him in the LI 


° 4] 
adcians,-——t 
T 


ing his assistance an interpreter in 


making their barg 


lins f 
I meant to have dineda 
B—— to-day; but havi: 
the house, leavin: 

ness in the village, 
willing 


} rd ti . 
nea, anda thneretore 


to move wh¢ 
approacl 
vell on bread, cheese, an 
ing of much interest 

live very comfortabl 


establishment on a 
mutton, with ham and 
boiled cy 

had both 

dinner-table 

had a long 
conversation \ 

is rather remarkably 
man of his a 


re, and 


j notions 


just 
} 


damnably 


on 
perverte 
is strar re 

sort from such a 
philosophers,” he is 
distinguish himself 

from the Christians. One of 
ties is, that, while steadfastly maintain- 
ing an opinion that he is 
and slow eater, and that we, in common 
with other Yankees, eat immensely and 
fast, he actually eats both faster and 
longer than we do, and devours, as 
B avers, more victuals than both 
of us together. 


a very small 


Saturday, Fuly 8th. — Yesterday af- 
ternoon, a stroll with B—— up a large 
brook, he fishing for trout, and I look- 


ing on. The brook runs through a val- 


ley, on one side bordered by a high and 
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precipitous bank ; 


on the other there is 
an interval, and then the bank rises up- 
1, ; 


ward and upward 


into a high h 
gorges and ravines separati 

mit fron 

are ba 

have wash 

brook is be 

bare, some rtially moss 


sometimes as —on 


to occupy 


times smoot! 
be son 
ist some 
or the 


es B—— 


ending high 


One knew t! 


1 ) 
he roots and 
all 


Si 


{ 
with alder-bushes., bendi 1g 
into the stream, which, far- 
| through the midst of a 

-ech, and other trees, 

wilder and wild 
roceé For a considerable di 
there was a causeway, built long 
logs, to drag lumber upon; it 


was now decayed and rotten, a red de- 


cay, sometimes down in the 
midst, here and there a knotty trunk 
stretching 


The 


west, a pleasant gloom and brightness 


sunken 
across, apparently sound. 
sun being now low towards the 


were diffused through the forest, spots of 
brightness scattered upon the branches, 
or thrown down in gold upon the last 
year’s leaves among the trees. At last 
we came to where a dam had been built 
across the brook many years ago, and 
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was now gone to ruin, so as to make 
the spot look more solitary and wilder 
than if man had never left vestiges of 
his toil 
logs with a covering of plank sufficient 
to obstruct onward flow of the 
but it found its way past the 


there. It was a framework of 
the 
brook 4 


a 
side, a 


nd came foaming and struggling 


along among scattered rocks. Above 


the dam there was a broad and deep 

I 
pool, one side of which was bordered 
by a precipitous wall of rocks, as smooth 


as if hewn out and squared, and piled 


one upon another, above which rose the 


forest. On the other side there was 


still a 
shore was covered with tall trees, among 


which I particularly remarked 


gently shelving bank, and the 
g ; g 


a State- 


ly pine, wholly devoid of bark, rising 
white in aged and majestic ruin, thrust- 
yarkless arms. 


in death 


ing out it It must have 


there many years, its 


4 bre 0k 


the forest, a glistening 


_ 


stood 
own ghost. 
flowed throu 


Above the dam tl 


and babbling water-path, illuminated by 


the sun, which sent its rays almost 


straight along its course. It was as 
and peaceful as it could 
been a hundred 


possibly years 


ago; and the traces of labors of men 
long departed added a deeper peace to 
it. I bathed in the pool, and then pur- 
sued my way down beside the brook, 
growing dark with a pleasant gloom, as 
the sun sank and the water became more 
shadowy. B—— says that there was for- 
merly a tradition, that the Indians used 
to go up this brook, and return, after a 
brief absence, with large masses of lead, 
which they sold at the trading stations 
in Augusta; whence there has always 
been an idea that there is a lead mine 
hereabouts. Great toadstools were un- 
der the trees, and some small ones as 
yellow and almost the size of a half- 
Strawberries 
were scattered along the brookside. 
Dined at the hotel or Mansion-House 
to-day. Men were playing checkers in 
the parlor. The Marshal of Maine, a 
corpulent, jolly fellow, famed for humor. 
A passenger left by the stage hiring an 
express onward. A bottle of cham- 


agne was quaffed at the bar. 
g 1 


broiled yolk of an egg. 
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Fuly oth. — Went with B—— to pay 
a visit to the shanties of the Irish and 
Canadians. He says that they sell and 
exchange these small houses among 
They may be 
built in three or four days, and are val- 
ued at four or five dollars. When the 
turf that is piled against the walls of 


with 
erass, it makes quite a picturesque ob- 
fond i 
ject. It was almost dusk —just candle- 


lighting 


themselves continually. 


some of them becomes covered 


— when we visited them. 
A young Frenchwoman, with a baby in 


time 


her arms, came to the door of one of 
them, smiling, and looking pretty and 
happy. Her husband, a dark, black- 
haired, lively little fellow, caressed the 
child, laughing and singing to it; and 
there was a red-bearded Irishman, who 
likewise fondled the little brat. Then 
we could hear them within the hut, gab- 
bling merrily, and could see them mov- 
ing about briskly in the candlelight, 
through the window and open door. 
An old Irishwoman sat in the door of 
another hut, under the influence of an 
extra dose of rum,— she being an old 
lady of somewhat dissipated habits. 
She called to B , and began to talk 
to him about her resolution not to give 
up her house: for it is his design to get 
her out of it. She is a true virago, and 
though somewhat restrained by respect 
for him, she evinced a sturdy design to 
remain here through the winter, or at 
least for a considerable time longer. He 
persisting, she took her stand in the 
doorway of the hut, and stretched out 
her fist in a very Amazonian attitude. 
“ Nobody,” quoth she, “shall drive me 
out of this house, till my praties are 
out of the ground.” Then would she 
wheedle and laugh and blarney, begin- 
ning in a rage, and ending as if she had 
been in jest. Meanwhile her husband 
stood by very quiet, occasionally trying 
to still her; but it is to be presumed, 
that, after our departure, they came to 
blows, it being a custom with the Irish 
husbands and wives to settle their dis- 
putes with blows ; and it is said the wom- 
an often proves the better man. The 
different families also have battles, and 
occasionally the Irish fight with the 
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Canadians. 


much the more cer 
material 


an 


pretty 


Fuly 11th, Tue 
3—— to Hallowell, 


,and my 


id afterwar 
most bj 
was the elegan -Ww mansion 


It stands on the site of his former dwell- 
ing, which was destroyed by fire. S—— displays many comical qi 
new building was estimated tocostabout and manages to insure us several 

thirty thousand dollars; but twice as ty laughs every morning and evening, — 


much has already been expended, and_ those being the seasons when we meet. 
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I am going t 
in the 
male 


» take lessons from him 


ition of French. Of fe- 


hing. The only 


it comes witl 


ns to Nancy, tl 


in 


Two small 
house yes- 


o sell. It 


hildren bar- 


borders of 
Among other languages 
it nu reckone ] 
Some of the laborers on 
can speak no else. 
ire of foreig some- 
to quarrels between 
As we were go- 
afternoon, 
we Wi 1 quarrel 
between 


the latter 


his oxe hrust 


former of striking 


eles ic 
imseli 


between 


and part hem; but they afterwards 


renewed fray, and the Canadian, I 


believe, the Yankee soundly, 
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- for which he had to pay twelve dol 
lars. Yet he was but a little fellow. 
Coming to the Mansion-House about 


} 


t found somewhat 


supper-time, we 
concourse of people, the Gover 
j il i i sion on the 
ited territory. 
ly imprisoned a man who was 


and the 


it would 


n benches 


: : 
r, or on the sto long the 


the Adjutant-Gen- 


eral of the State ; two young Blue-Noses 


house ; 
’ 
> Provinces ; a gen- 

i {or liquor, 

playing off the trick of the 
landlord” on 


some 


stranger. 
wine-bottles on the 
and soda-founts 


with a 


h the aristocracy, and mine host treat- 
l being treated. Rubi 


breaths odorous of 


cund faces ; 


and 


1 water. 

Occasionally the pop of a champagne 
Cork. 

esson in 

him 

ym met with 

yparently 

in; which good 

to his being, by the 

blood. He 


looks more like a German —or, as he 


of German 


says, like 


-than a Frenchman, 
having very hair and alight com- 
plexion, and not a French expression. 
He is a vivacious little fellow, and won- 
derfully excitable to mirth; and it is 
truly a sight to*see him laugh ; — ev- 
ery feature partakes of his movement, 
and even his whole body shares in it, 
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as he rises and dances about the room. 
He has great variety of conversation, 
commensurate with his experiences in 
life, and sometimes will talk Spanish, 
ore i 


itate the 


Catholic priests, chanting Latin 


rotundo, — sometimes it 
songs 
for the dead, in deep, gruff, awful tones, 
producing really a very strong impres- 
break 


- s 
he will bre: 


into a 
ie 
i 


sion, — then 
light, 
perhaps of war, acting it out, as if on 
} 


nis intermin- 


K Out 


French song, hi of love, 


the stage of a theatre: all t 
gled with continual fun, excited by the 
He 
has Frenchified all our names, calling 


B—— Monsieur Du Pont, myself M. de 


incidents of the passing moment. 


L’Aubépine, and himself M. le 
and all, Knights of 
And we live in great hz 
erhood, as queer a life a 
and as queer a set as n 
where. In his more seri 
talks philosophy and deist 
es obedience to the law 
morality ; which law 

him) he has 
that, notwithstanding 


issolute 


lieve 
c countries, he has nev 
been sinful. He wishes me, eigh 
nine weeks hence, to 

on foot to Quebec, and 


and New York. I 


permit. 
n Mons. S—— is 

like enjoyment he 

and the joy with whi 
nal it 


going back to his own country, away 
from the dull Yankees, who here mis- 
understand and despise him. I 
have never heard hi rshly of 
them. I rather thin —— and 
I will be remembered by him with more 
pleasure than anybody else in the coun- 
try ; for we have sympathized with him, 
and treated him kindly, and like a gen- 
tleman and an equal; and he c 

us at night as to home and friends. 

I went down to the river to-day to 
see B—— fish for salmon with a fly, —a 
s that on- 
ly one instance has been known in the 
United States of salmon being taken 
otherwise than with a net. A few chubs 


hopeless business ; for he say 
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were all the fruit of his piscatory efforts. 
But while looking at the rushing and 
rippling stream, I saw a great fish, some 
six feet long and thick in proportion, 
suddenly emerge at whole length, turn 


a somerset, and then vanish again be- 


neath the water. It was of a glistening, 

owish brown, with its fins all spread, 
nd looking very strange and startling, 
lifelike from the black 


ig itself fully into 


out so 


1e, and then lost to sig 
and to pursuit. 
oat go up the rive 
, and against a strong 
f curious con 


ith two sails belo 


1 some have t 
lg the other. The 
reabouts, 


; 1: , 
On their sais, 


157k. — Went 
visit several 
_ 


h iG al 
here we knocked, (a 
an earthen mound heaped 


i W 
shanty with 
ill, two or three feet thick,) 
the inmates were not up, though it 
At last a mi 
aged woman showed herself, half-dress- 
ed, and completing her toilet. Threats 
were made of tearing down her house; 


for she is a lady of very indifferent mor- 


past eight o’clock. 


al . + 1! 
als, and sells rum. 


ple 


Few of these peo- 
ire connected with the mill-dam, — 
or, at least, many are not so, but have 
intruded vacant 
huts which were occupied by the mill- 


themselves into the 
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dam people last In two or three 
places hereabouts there is quite a vil- 
lage of these dwellings, with a clay and 
board chimney, or oftener an old bar- 
rel smoked’and charred with the fire. 


Some of 


year. 


roofs are covered with 
year almost subterranean. 
tle hamlets stands on both 


their 
sods, and 

One of the lit 
sides of a deep dell, wooded and bush- 
grown, with a vista, as it were, into the 
heart of a wood in and 
to the broad, sunny river in the other: 
there was a li 
plank, at the 


two doors we 


one direction, 
le rivulet, crossed by a 
yottom of the dell. At 
saw very pretty and mod- 
est-looking young women, — one with a 

ll have 
and they 
good health, though 
They come to 
e their mothers are talk- 


visit 


I 


hild i } . . 
child in her ar 


innumerable litt 


ms. 


Indeed, they a 
le children ; 
are invariably in 
always dirty of face. 
the door v 
ing with the ¢ straight 
uP on their with their little 
plump bodies protruding, in one hand 
ll ther 
mouths, 
endent as any child or 
grown person in the land. 
unaba 


ors, standin 
bare legs, 
saucepan and in the « 
yn, with unwashed 1 
inde 


an iron spor 
looki ig aS 
They stare 
make no answer when 
you ir 


It seems strange 


spok to. “I ’ve no call to 
- se e, Misser B —.,” 
that a man should have the right, un- 
armed with any legal instri 

] 7 

A al 


iment, of 
tearing down the « li 


welling-houses of a 


score of families, and driving 
thout a shelter. Yet 
lly has this right ; and 
triking to see how qui- 


the in- 
B— 
it is t 
atl y eanle c -mplate the rol 
etuly peopie contemplate the prob- 
ability his exercising it, — resolving, 
indeed, to burrow in their holes as long 
as may be, yet caring about as little for 
an ejectment as those who could find 
Yet 
the trials of their 
appear to have kept up the 
between virtue and 
claim the 
with 


a tenement and less. 


the won 


anywhere, 
amid all 
situation 
vice : 
former will 
the latter. When 
the women travel with young children, 
they carr} 
and slee} 


can 
sociate 
the baby slung at their backs, 
quietly. 


jing ¢ The dresses of 
mak- 


ged before their time. 
NO. I00, 12 


the new-comers are old-fashioned, 
ing them look a 
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Passages from Hawthorne's Note-Books. 


by op 
4/ 

Monsieur S—— shaving himself yes- 
terday morning. He was in excellen 
spirits, and could not keep his tongue 
or body still more than long enoug 
make two or three consecutive 
at his beard. Then he 
flourishing his razor and gr 
ously, enacting 


rh to 
strokes 
would turn, 
imacing joy- 
droll anti s, breaking 
out into scraps and verses of 

songs, “A botre ! a boi. 
ing enetily, and crying, “I 
— then resuming his task, 
the grave face, on which, 
however, a grin would soon break out 
anew, and all his pranks would be re- 
peated with variations. He turned this 
¢ that 
mirth contribut ed to goor ; of heart, 
and to make 


Conversing 


into 


looking 


glass with 


foolery to philosophy, by ob 


us love our 
tures. with hi: y 
ng, he affirmed, with evident be- 
lief in the truth of what he said, that he 
would have no ¢ that it 
would be a very foolish thing, to expose 
his whole heart, 
to the view of 
there 
ered there; but, as he conscious 
of being in a state of mental and moral 


eve 
bjection, except 
his whole inner 


the world. Not 
would not be much evil 


man, 

that 
discov- 
was 


improvement, working out his progress 
onward, he would not shrink from such 


a scrutiny. This talk was introduced 
ster’s 
iad seen 


exercise, 


by his 


t 
mentioning the “ Mini 
Black Veil, ] 
translated o French, as an 
by a Miss Ay 

Saw by 


> which he said he 


in the af- 
desc ribed 


the river-side, late 
one of the 
going into the str 
rippling at the 


i > 


ternoon, above 
boats 


water 


with the 
from the 
strength of the current and of the boat’s 
motion. a raft, 


prow 
prow, 


3y-and-by comes down 
perhaps twenty j 
two men, the raft 
itself of Waterville, 


and laden with square bundles of 


yards long, 
at each 


boards sawed at 


one end, 
shin- 
and round bundles of cl 
“ Friend,” 


gles apboards. 


one man, “ how is the 
this being important to 
the onward progress. 


says 
tide now?” — 

They make fast 
to a tree, in order to wait for the tide 
little higher. It would be 
pleasant enough to float down the 
nebec on one of these rafts, letting 


to rise a 


Ken- 
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river conduct you onward at its own 
pace, leisurely displaying to you all the 
vild or ordered beauties along its banks, 


and perhaps 


i i 
» peculiarly picturesque spot, for 


your longer enjoyment of it. 


running you aground in 


Another 


object, perhaps, is a solitary man pad- 


dling himself down the river in a small 


canoe, the light, lonely touch of his 


paddle in the water making the silence 


> 


seem deeper. Every few minutes a 


ups forth, sometimes behind 


you ly hear the splash, 


mers 
hastily around, see nothing 


y 
isturbed water. Sometimes 


t on end out of a quiet 
hicl 


pot on whi yur eyes happen 


ixed, and, when even his tail is 


clear of the surface, falls down on 
his side, and disap 

On the river-bank, Irishwoman 
some clothes, surrounded 


an 
by 


babbling sounds 


washing 
her children, whose 

leasantlv al the » of the share: 
plieasantiy aiong the eage oF the shore ; 
and she also answers in a sweet, kindly, 


and cheerful voice, though an immoral 
the 


bread or shelter from day to day. 


woman, and without certainty of 


An 


Irishman sitting angling on the brink 
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with an alder pole and a clothes-line. 
At frequent intervals, the scene is sud- 
denly broken by a loud report like thun- 
der, rolling along the banks, echoing 
afar. It is a blast 
of rocks. Along the margin, sometimes 


and reverberatin 


oe 
> 
oe 
> 


sticks of timber made fast, either sep- 
arately or several together; stones of 
some size, varying the pebbles and 
sand ; a clayey spot, where a shallow 
brook runs into the river, not with a 
deep outlet, but finding its way across 
the bank in two or three single runlets. 
Looking upward into the deep 
whence it i 

current. | 


with the be 


issues, you 
-lsewhere, a gi 
ich between it and tl 
the ridge broken and caved 
that the earth looks fresh a 
and is penetrated 

An old, 
half out of An 


gravel, long and narrow, in the 


1s 
shining 
island 


the water. 
centre 
of the river. Chips, blocks of wood, 


slabs, and other scraps of lumber, strew- 


ed along the beach ; logs dri 
The high bank covered 
trees and shrubbery, and, i 


1 
} 


two or three Irish shanties. 
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\ 7 HAT a hand the Major has dealt 
me ! 


Madam, 


svi at 


Do look over my shoulder, 
ind see these rds! What 


e . _— ' 
quaint, odd are: 


ney 


: 
I wonder 


by-gone centuries were 


looking ol 


jects as these. 
Qu en of Spa les! 
yminal sesquipedalit; 
to the Lambertia 
note the 
sinister- 
Look at that 
Whata I air of col- 
! That little feat 
play to him ; 


Lexpanse ot ! 


nese 


henson . 
embroidery. 
ack of Diamonds! 
ar-bones he must hat 


of Atlas would be chi 


CARDS. 


could 


for he 


on those sl 


step off with a whole o 
And hi 

} + s13 +3 r : 

what Liliputia inges, I 

Brummel, or D’Orsay, or any other pro- 


for the King of 


fessional dandy might die envying 
Hearts, he 

care iba a + f thea ; " 
much like a pet of the fair sex 
anerges or Bung the Beadle. Ar 
anatomical proportions they 


antic heads, al 


strange 


hibit, with their gig 
necks, and the calves of their legs 
tuberant around their tibias and 
las, alike before and behind! 
they are all left-handed! Were 
the gay gallants and fair 

golden age of chivalry? 
forms 


hanele thi the 
Shapeiess til we 
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the princes and 
nce? Why, 

men, hang their 
nt in Brattle Street ld 
ent in brattie otreet, woulc 
it they paraded such vest- 


princesses 
the dark- 
who 
mobbed, 
doors; and Papanti 

fiddle-bow over the 

awkward lout who should 

y assume such an ungainly 

ower they wield! Ah, my 

and queens may be 

ile or humped like a 

wn goes the world on its 
marrow-bones, m for 
Venuses and And as for this 
particular reigning family, these four 
great I Hearts, Spades 
Diamonds, and Clubs, Diana, fresh 


7 
er looked so 


and worships the 


Adonises. 


of the 
from 
enticing to 
losing player as 
nor Apollo 
ugly mugs 
Baron- 


back 


wall-eyed 


i The 
bend her old 
their 
rget young Harry was 


greet 
’s grandfather would 
Inight candle to ca- 
cg while she, 


was waiting his return 
All the other crowned 
are titled nobod- 


ity potentates. The 


iat dor 
stenaonm 
Ss, they say, 


ire 1S 


his 


trun 


sce} 


, . 
the neon 


ands who scout 
toria, and 
homage 

and find grace < 
yottle noses and crooked 
Madam ? 


Asmodeu 


nust I confess it, 
s, when 
at so much a 


emocratic 
rubber 
fallen at the 


male 
onde ntly 


deuces 
arrange 
ler, ond welcome, with 


~n | d s€S] 
hose same crowned heads, 
Oh, 
some- 
it the 


smselves before me? 
r, Madam 
sting, so th: 


Only 


Major and I shall keep our minds on 
the game. 
And do we not all play our little ga 


La 
1 


in the world, — sometimes with all 
makes it bright to us at stake? 

is the paltry sum beside me 
we all of us 


to that whic 
hold in our hand 

ul of Fortun 

And yet, 

u ata g: 


decided by the de 
don’t play whist. 
have seen yo ume of cha 
which you have risked your pea 
happiness, your future, upon wl 
er should deal or 
understand me ? 

life, Frank « ou 
you took it. * hope it held court-card 
We are all The leana 


tified bigot, who looks in holy 


1; 1 
nis i 
p! layers. 


this printed pasteboard, as t! 
‘ 
t 


were the legitimate offspring of t! 
and Dr. Faustus, plays his 


game at wint 


own 

; i? 9 2.3 

Ing souls, and risks i! 
her, who 


takes his own close 


The griping money-cat 
shudders at the thought of 
in spendthrift play, 
and ¢ 


losing 


¢ 
a 
} 


game at winni 


gg nn 


teem. The ambitious as- 


unning 
and risks — es 
scorns such empty 
boldly at 
at winning position, and risks — 

The 
heart and soul into the enchanting g 
and 


who 


pirant, 
as cards, plays his daring 
game 


honor. bright-eyed girl throws 


of love, risks — virtue 


esteem, honor, virtue, —are not 


great stakes to ofter, beside whi 
sinks } 
Ah, we all play, and 
How 


up 


modest risk into ve 


cance ? 
varied success ! many poor, 


lucky wights turn deuces all their 
under luckier 
- 


of kings and 


life, while others, born 
fi 


stars, hold a f 


stfu g 


How many eyes grow dim ove 
of small dig 
in the reflected light of 
bes | Ah, my dear Madam, 
ank forecastles, in foul t 
in luxurious club-houses, 


loons, 


iverns, 


deal out 
She spr 
us on the green cloth of 


that game which count 


does Fortune 


ning or losing cards. 
before 
ble, in 
gains or losses in 


another world 


Yid you ever see an acronaut, ' 


ne has risen high above the e 
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ter, with lavish hand, a host of little 
cards, which flutter down upon us, twist- 
ing and turning, in showers of glittering 
olors? He but typifies the hand of 
Fate, which deals to us, brilliant with 
the hopes that tint them in rainbow 
beauty, the cards of life’s eager game. 
We gather them up joyfully ; but, alas! 
how rapidly their fictitious beauty fades, 
and what miserable pasteboard affairs 
become to us, as, one by one, we 
ay them down, and see our treasures 
dwindling away from us with them, as 
they go! 
Yes, Ma 


somebody gets the court-cards. We all 


Somebody must win ? lam, 
l we too 
We 


s and our queens. We 


get them sometumes; al 


pia} 


away our 


oiten 
them very throw 
‘2 


pass by the opportunities to score, while 
some happier child of fortune bears off 


F or- 
with 


all the honors. But not always. 
tune rarely pursues any of us 
unremitting i he sends us all 


court-cards, 
on and 


1 


and we have only to trust 


wait for the change that is to 


bring, at last, success. Let us never 
throw up our hands in despair. Some- 
body —he must have been a tailor, or 
vith sartorial proclivities—has said that 
there is a silver lining to every cloud. 
And so w 


among 


» all of us hold , which, 


deuces and have some 


Let us 


treys, 


court-cards. not then inveigh 


against the god who blindly dis- 


tributes them. Be it 


our aim to play 
those well which fall to our share, and 
not recklessly cast them away, because 
we find fewer of those broad-shoulder- 
ed, goggle -eyed, party-colored gentry 


than we hoped for. No! let us tuck 
them carefully away under our thumbs, 
and make the most of them. 

Perhaps Asmodeus may have pined 
in grief, playing his little deuces and 
never winning the great stake of fame ; 
—but who shall tell? May not his hope- 
ful heart break forth some day with reg- 
hall bear away the 


prize? Frank, you know, has toiled day 


nant power which s 


and night for wealth to buy comfort and 


ease for his modest home. He has made 


his little .. 


ventures, and his 
dreams of grand results fade from him, 


laS seen 
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Let him venture on. By- 
] 


his vessels shall come home 


day by day. 
and-by 
laden with noble freights ; and his name 
shall be favorably known on ’Change, 
and be printed in the lists of men who 
pay heavy taxes on swelling fortunes ; 


and you shall have your jewels and trin- 
1 


kets with the best. Pinxit, who has 


been starving in his garret, and whose 


walls are lined with dusty canvas, shall 
colors which shall charm the 


lay on 
world; his old, neglected frames shall 
be brought out, and the world shall find 


Apollos in his men, and Venuses in his 


} 
women, W 


beaut 


er 
} 


I 
; ) mM } 
his easel ymmand 


ses in strang 


, who has dig 


in moody silen 
earts of men with 1 
words of f 1 tl 


lame; and the 
1: we" , 
which once had served a ¢ 
ir need, shall travel far an 


gold, and lie 
bles 


Patrista, who, thirsting 


wel 
mouths. 


for his 


country’s good, has been, perforce, con- 


to see all others rise and sway the 
1e has toiled in vain, shall 

yn with his eloquence, 

hair of state, whence go 


+ Oe in } 
e statutes he has framed, shall 


nt visage 


smile, and even the London Times shall 


think it worth the while t 
him. 


1 
And thet dear Madam, we rarely 


The melancholy unfortu- 


We have partners, Madam, to share our 


losses and our gains, =D irtners to 
Sa a 

mourn over our poor little lost deuces, 

1 = 14 ‘ - 

and rejoice when royalty holds its court 


under our thumbs. Have not I beloved 
Mrs. Asmodeus, the , clever 
partner of my varied Did she 
one summer the 


1 


not deal to me, eve, 


best bower in | who reigns over 
all the kings and queens in or out of 
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Christendom, and whose sway remains 
supreme through all the changing suits 
i He not 
-b of those elder knaves, it 
h he is knavish enough 
is at this 
nt inspecting a new jack-knife, 
I fear, whittle off one of his 

1 — but 
crowned monarchs in the 
do I Whom, 
e First, Thomas the On- 
When that 
of your own heart was taken from 


fortune ? does 


thou: 
lit ux 


offers, — he 


asion 


by fingers, he out- 


Thom mean? 


; 
first-born, royal son ? 


when the little frocks, richer than 
| | 
‘ 


in sacred 
ittle toys, mighti- 


bes, were 


hid 


j 
] 
i 


away 
,— when the 
al -ptres, were garnered 
ewelled sceptres, were garnerec 

as holy relics, — when the 
10 longer echoed to the tones of 


t childish voice, and the silence 
rave settled over earth, — when 
, was hateful and the 

it fearful, and life, with- 

one, was living death, 

not then a partner, a kind, 
izing partner, who took 

rt, and bowed his head 
knit you closer to him by 
est life can weave, the 

And look far- 

before sorrow 

-arted, beaming, 

When 
with 


you. 
’s eye 

ing skirts, as 

y him, had you 

ire those throbbing 
Were not all the hopes, 
i 1en awoke, 

1 fond- 

bear away, for 
htness of your 
angelic 


he tiny boots? And 


head, 


moment came 
cue to tell what the heart had 


iven-sent 


¢ cherished in silence, was there 
1 partner before you who dealt out 


hich filled your soul with rap- 

helped you to win the dearest 
hat earth affords, —a mutual love? 
look farthe int he distant fu- 


when the tiny boots shall have 
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long been cast aside, and the flowing 
silks shall have shrunken into inexpan- 
sive, sober gray, — when the early joys 
and the early sorrows shall fade into 
the dim, half-remembered past, — when 
time shall have the curly 
locks which first caught your girlish 


blanched 


fancy, and lined the fair brow you once 
kissed in its manly beauty, — when the 
bloom of your own youth shall have 
passed away, and, in its stead, you see 
the faded remnants of your queenly 
prime,— when round you gather the 
fair youths and maidens who are living 
over the joys and sorrows which once 
moved your tired heart, and which you 
then shall look upon with that sad phi- 
losophy which tells you that the day 
has come when earthly interests can 
never sway you more, — will you not 
} 


then have a partner who wil 
memories of the past, and, heart to 
heart, will tread with you the slow de- 
all, 


vare the 


1 
LS 


cline, and win the prize outranking 
ernal peace ? 

Yes, Madam, Jack has his messmate 
in the tarry bunk; Dick has his pal in 
the hidden haunt ; the Major winks to 


the Colonel in the luxurious « 
Madame smiles on Monsi 
brilliant drawing-room. C 
Pollux pitched their quoits, D 

ran their races, Str 


in olden tim 
the 
man passion 


to-day, 


] 
less 


eager, rest 


covet! And 
st thrown by, 


when 

y, and the 
ife is over, may we have won 
which neither moth no 
May kingly hono 
and queenly virtue guide us 
lead us to 


will corrupt! 


on, an 
those courts above, where 
a 

lime powe 


hev forever ion 1 east 
they forever reign in su | 
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A LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


you remember how, a dozen lady’s — what, faithlessness ?— on over- 
<o,a number of our friends whelming proof of the most mercenary 
led by the report of the rup- spirit on ‘the part of Miss Leary. You 


ears as 
led 


vi" 


mung Locksley’s engagement see, our friend was held capable of do- 


iss Leary? This event made ing battle for an “idea.” It mu 
, 


some noise in its day. Both parties owned that this was a novel cl 
possessed certain claims to distinction: but, for myself, having long known Mrs. 
Locksley in his wealth, which was be- Leary, the mother, who was a widow 
lieved to be enormous, and the young’ with four daughters, to be an inveterate 
lady in her beauty, which was in truth Id screw, I 1 teak the liberty of accred- 
very great. I used to hear that her iting the existence of a similar propé 
lover v is fond of comparing her to the sity yin her eldest born. I st Ippose 

V enus of Milo; and, indeed, if youcan the young lady’s family had, on 


igine the mutilated goddess with her own side rery pl wusible versior 


4 


li 
ull complement of limbs, dressed out theirdisappointment. It was, however, 
le Crinoline, and engaged soon made up to them by Josephine’s 
; beneath the drawing-room marriage with a gentleman of expecta- 
you may obtain a vague no-_ tions very nearly as brilliant as those 
tion of Miss Josephine Leary. Locks- of her old suitor. And what was Ais 
was r ther a short compensation? That is precisely my 

id not particularly good- story. 


LI 
; and when he walked about Locksley disappeared, as you will re- 
his betrothed, it was half a matter member, from public view. 
urprise that he should have ventur- above alluded 
ed to propose to a young lady of such 
heroic proportions. Miss Leary had 
ir which I ry.” jut towards th 
famous 1 in He told me that he was on 
face, in 1e k- for a quiet, unfrequented 
xpression great candor pla n the sea-shore, where he mi 
SS, Was % rtain la rusticate and sketch. He was los 
What i besid rery poorly. ggested Newpi 
, , 


attract 


vithout 


him, 


unde 1 to have ago, at the: f thirty-five. For fiy 
him. Both and Miss ars, dingly, he managed to sl 
wisely held their tongues his life from the eyes of men. T] 


it among their friends umstances which I need n¢ 

‘f course received a_ a large portion of his personal pro; 

ions. That most pop- has come into my hands. You wil 
Locksley’s well-wishers was, member that he was a man of what are 

that he had backed out (these events le cant tastes: that is, he 

are discussed, you know, in fashion- seriously interested in arts and 

able circles very much as an expect- He wrote some very bad poetry, but 

xroduced a number of remarkable paint- 


+7] 
Lil 


ed ‘ize - fight which has miscarried pr 
is canvassed in reunions of another ings. He left a mass of papers on a 


kind) only on flagrant evidence of the subjects, few of which are ariel to 
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be generally interesting. 


them, however, 


A portion of 
I highly prize, — that 
which constitutes his private diary. It 
extends from his twenty-fifth to his 
thirtieth year, at which period it breaks 
off suddenly. If you will come to my 
house, I will show you such of his pic- 
tures and sketches as I possess, and, I 
trust, convert you to my opinion that he 
im the stuff of a great painter. 

vhile I will place before you the 

last hundred pages of his diary, as an 
wer to your inquiry regarding the 
ultimate view taken by the great Neme- 


sis of | 


ans 


s treatment of Miss Leary,—his 
scorn of the magnificent Venus Victrix. 
The recent decease of the one person 
who had a voice paramount to mine in 
the disposal of Locksley’s effects ena- 
bles me to act without reserve. 


} 


Cragthorpe, Fune 9th. —1 have been 
sitting some minutes, pen in hand, pon- 


7 


cering 


whether on this new earth, be- 
neath this new sky, I had better resume 
these occasional records of my idleness. 
I think I will at all events make the ex- 
per If we fail, as Lady Macbeth 
remarks, we fail. I find my entries 
have been longest when my life has 
been dullest. I doubt 


at, once launched 


+ + 
ment 


not, therefore, 
into the monotony 
ge life, I shall sit scribbling from 

ill night. If nothing hap- 
pens —— But my prophetic soul tells 
I am 


that something shall, — if 


> that something wz// happen. 
] 


mine 
inea 


nothing else than that I paint a 


1 
y siecepy. 
PO) 


When I came up to bed half an hour 


was deadly Now, after 
ut of the window a little while, 
clear, and I feel 
But, 


rtunately, 1 have nothing to write 


om - ¢ } 
— 1 
in is strong and 


ld write till morning. 


And then, if I expect to rise 


I must turn in betimes. The 


2 village is asleep, godless metro- 
The lamps on the 
flicker in the wind; 
is nothing abroad but the blue 
ness and the smell of the rising 


e. I 


tan that I am! 
iare without 


have spent the whole day on 
my legs, trudging from one side of the 
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2 
a 
peninsula to the other. What a trump 
is old Mrs. M——, to have thought of 
must write her a letter 
of passionate thanks. Never before, it 
seems to me, have I known pure coast- 


this place! I 


scenery. Never before have I relished 


the beauties of wave, rock, and cloud. 
I am filled with a sensuous ecstasy at 
the unparalleled life, light, and 
parency of the air. 


trans- 
I am stricken mute 
with reverent admiration at the stupen- 
ocean 
and as 
seen half 


dous resources possessed by the 
in the way of color and sound ; 
yet, I suppose, I have not 
of them. I came in to supper hungry, 
weary, footsore, sunburnt, dirty, — hap- 
pier, in short, than I have been for a 
And for 
tories of the brush! 


twelvemonth. now the vic- 


Fune 11th. — Another day afoot and 
also afloat. 
leave this abominable little tavern. I 
can’t another 
night. other 
prospect than the town-pump and the 
host, 


I resolved this morning to 


stand my feather-bed 


I determined to find some 
“drug-store.” I questioned my 
after breakfast, as to the 
getting lodgings in any of 

farms and cottages. But my |! 
did not or would not know 
about the matter. So I 
wander forth and seek my fort 
roam inquisitive through the n 
peal to the indig 
timent of hospitality. But ne 
see a folk 
quality. 


hood, and aj 


so devoid of this 
By dinner-time | 
After di 
down to the harbor, which 


hand. 


up in despair. 


nne 
nn 


“he brightness and 

of the water tempted me to hi 
and resume my explorations. I procur- 
ed an old tub, with a short stump of a 


mast, which, being planted quite in the 
centre, gave the craft much the 


ance of an inverted mushroom. | 
for what I 


island, lying long and low, 


> 


ppear- 
made 


] 


took to be, and what is, an 
some three 
or four miles, over against the town. I 
sailed for half an hour directly 
the wind, and at 

aground on the shelving beach of a 


quiet little cove. ! 


before 
last found myself 
a little 


Such cove ! 
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So bri till, so warm, so remote 
from the town, which lay off in the dis- 
! I leaped 
} Before 
me rose a steep cliff, crowned with an 
old ruined fort or 
Way up, a 


ht, so s 


tance, white and semici 
ashore, and dropped my anchor. 
tower. I made my 
nd about to the landward en- 
The fort is a hollow old shell. 
Looking upward from the beach, you 


trance. 


see the harmless blue sky through the 


gaping Its interior is chok- 
ed with rocks and brambles, and mass- 
led up 


loopholes. 
es of fallen masonry. I scraml 
to the parapet, and obtained a noble 
sea-view. Beyond the broad bay I saw 
miniature town and country may 
before me; and on the other 


saw the 


ped out 
hand, I 
infinite Atlantic, — over which, 
by the by, all the pretty 
brought from Paris. 


things are 
I spent the whole 
afternoon in wandering hither and thith- 
er over the hills that encircle the lit- 
tle cove in which I had landed, heed- 
less of the minutes and my steps, watch- 
ing tl ailing clouds and 
sails on the horizon, listening to the 
musical attrition of the tidal pebbles, 
killing innocuous 
particular sensation I remember was 
at of bein 1 years old 


The only 


again, to- 
mpression of 
» liberty to go 
wading or even swimming, and of 
the 
1 a wondrous story of having 


When I re- 


the Spe f limping home in 


dusk wit 


almost caught a turtle. 


turned, I found — but I know very well 
what I found, and I need hz 


urdly repeat 
it here for my mortifi 
knows I never was 
ter. What 

There lay 

with the y 
the flat é the shallow 
puddles left by the ding wave. 
Moving the boat an inch, much 

a dozen yards, wa: i 
strength. 
to see if from its summit any help was 
discernible. None within sight; 
and I was about to wn 
profound dejection, when I 
little sail-boat 


1 and dry, 


truding from 


more 
j 


na 


my 


I slowly reascended the cliff 


was 
igain in 
trim 


behind a 


saw a 
hoot out from 


; } + hla vai ry . alo 
neighboring bluff, and advance along 
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the shore. I quickened pace. On reach- 
ing the beach, I found the new-comer 
standing out about a hundred yards. 
The man at the helm appeared to re- 

With a 
might be 


gard me with some interest. 
mute prayer that his feeling 
akin to compassion, I invi 


voice and gesture to make for 

point of rocks a short distance above us, 
I told 
him my story, and he readily took me 
] 


© | 
aboard, 


where I proceeded to join him 
He was a civil old gentleman, 
of the seafaring sort, who ap] 


be cru 


eared to 
ing about in the evening breeze 


On landing, 
the proprietor of my old tub, relate 


for his pleasure. 
misadventure, and offered 
ages, if the boat shall turn out 
morning to have sustained any. Mean- 
vhile, 1 suppose, it is held secure against 


the next tidal revolution, however in- 


sidious. — But for my old gentleman. I 
have deci picked up an acquaint- 
ance, if not made a friend. I gave him 
a very l cigar ; before we 
thor- 
my 
there 
1e which seemed to 


reached 
nee for 

ne his name; and 

no means the worst 

Richard 


add- 


He 


ed to inquire my own titles 


His name is 

gh most people,” he 

Captain, for short.” 

then proceec 
and pretensions. I told h 


but I told 


if he chooses to in 


Im no lies, 
him only half the truth ; and 
dulge mentally in any 
romantic understatements, why, he is 
welcome, and bless i 
The fact is, that I have br 
> I hav e dec ided, coolly 
, as I believe, that it is 
success, or, at any rate, to my | 


piness, to con- 


bjure for a ile my 
ventional ind 


a simple 
natural 

simple 
have a hundred thou That 
’s bad enough 


it: to be known to 


is the supreme curse. 
to have 
be known only because you have it, is 
I suppose I 

7 


to be successfully rich. 


1 . 
lave it, to 


most damnable. 
proud 


am too 


Let me 
tur: 


see how poverty will serve my 
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I have de- 
termined to stand upon my own merits. 


I have taken a fresh start. 


If they fail me, I shall fall back upon my 
millions ; 
them, and 
made of. 


but with God’s help I will test 
see what kind of stuff I am 
To be 


be poor, — such, in this blessed nine- 


young, to be strong, to 


teenth century, is the great basis of sol- 

I have resolved to take at 
rief draught from the pure 
inspiration of my time. I re- 


id success. 
least one | 
founts of 


plied to the Captain with such reserva- 


tions as a brief survey of these princi- 


ples dictated. hat a luxury to pass 
in a] 1 for his brother! 


I begin to res] 


oor n 
t myself. Thus much 
that I am an edu- 
cated man, with a taste for painting ; 
that I have con 
of cultivating 
coast scenery, and for my health. I 


the Captain knows: 


e hither for the purpose 


this taste by the study of 


have reason to believe, moreover, that 
] 


he suspt 1e of limited means and 


deal of an economist. 
But 


story is in his very hospita- 


of beir rag od 
Amen! Vogue la galire! the 
point « f my 


ble 


ing 


offer of lodgings. I had been tell- 
him of my ill success of the morn- 
He is 


of the gentleman of the 


ing in the pursuit of the same. 
an odd u 
old school and the old-fashioned, hot- 
headed merchant-captain. I 
that certain traits 
are readily convertible. 

“Young man,” 
several meditative puffs of his cigar, 
“] don’t see the 


a tavern, when 


Suppose 


in these characters 
said he, after taking 


noint 
point 
i 


of your living in 


there are folks about 


you witl house-room than they 


know what to do with. A tavern is 
only half a house, just as one of these 
new-fashioned screw-propellers is only 


half a ship. 
and take a look at my place. 


Suppose you walk round 
I own 
quite a respectable house over yonder 
to the the town. 
that old wharf with the 
warehouses, and the long row of elms 
behind it ? 
the elms. 


left of Do you see 


tumble-down 


I live right in the midst of 
We have the dearest little 
the 


to the water’s edge. 


world, stretching down 
It ’s all as quiet 
as anything can be, short of a grave- 
The back windows, you know, 


garden in 


yard. 
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overlook the harbor; and you can see 
twenty miles up the bay, and fifty miles 
out to sea. You can paint to yourself 
he livelong day, with no more 
fear of intrusion than if you were out 
There ’s no 
one but myself and my daughter, who’s 
Sir. 


in a young ladies’ school. 


there 
yonder at the light-ship. 


She teaches music 
y ou 


a perfect lady, 
see, 
We 
have never taken boarders yet, because 


money ’s an object, as they say. 
none ever came in our track; but I 
guess we can learn the ways. 
pose you ’ve boarded before ; you can 
put us up to a thing or two.” 

There was something so kindly and 
honest in the old man’s weather-beaten 
face, something so friendly in his ad- 
dress, that I forthwith struck a bargain 
with him, subject to his daughter’s ap- 
proval. I 
morrow. 


am to have her answer to- 
This same daughter strikes 
me as rather a dark spot in the picture. 
Teacher in a young ladies’ school, — 
probably the establishment of which Mrs. 
M—— spoke to me. 
I think I know the species. 


I suppose she ’s 
over thirty. 
Fune 12th, A.M.—I have really noth- 
‘ Barkis is 
Captain Blunt brought me 
word this morning that his daughter 


ing to do but to scribble. 


> 


willing.” 
smiles propitious. I am to report this 
evening; but I shall send my slender 
baggage in an hour or two. 

P. M.— Here I The 
house is less than a mile from the inn, 
and reached by a very pleasant road, 
skirting the harbor. At about six o’clock 

Captain Blunt had 
described the place. A very civil old 
negress admitted me, and ushered me 
into the garden, where I found my friends 
watering their flowers. The old man 
was in his house-coat and slippers. He 
gave me a cordial welcome. “There is 
something delightfully easy in his man- 
ners, —and in Miss Blunt’s, too, for that 
matter. 


am, housed. 


I presented myself. 


She received me very nicely. 
The late Mrs. Blunt was probably a 
well-bred woman. As for Miss Blunt’s 
being thirty, she is about twenty-four. 
She wore a fresh white dress, with a 
violet ribbon at her neck, and a rese- 
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—or wl 
thereto on the fe 
I thought I 
a vague 
of deference, of 
I don’t beli 


bud in her button-hole, 
corresponds 


iatever 
minine 


bosom. discerned in this 
costume intention of courtesy, 
celebrating my arrival. 


eve Miss Blunt wears white 
muslin every day. She shook hands 


with me, anc 1 made me 


} 


hospitality 


a very frank lit- 


“We 
have neve 1ad any inmates before,” 


said 


} 
tle speech about her 


she; “and we are conseq 


ently 


new to usiness. I don’t know what 


you expect. I hope you don’t « xpect a 


gre at de You must ask ft 
vy! If we can git 


Miss 


that she is 


Blunt 


decidedly beau- 


it.” Bravo, 
heat of | it is, 
tiful,— and in the grand ma 
and rather plump. What 
dox description of a pretty girl ?—white 
Miss Blunt is not 


nner: tall, 


is the ortho- 


and red? 
girl, 


a pretty 
she is a handsome woman. She 
leaves an impression of black and red ; 
that is, brunette. She 
black hair, 
which encircles her head like a 
glory, a smoky halo. Her eyebrows, 
too, are black, but her e\ 

: ; 


are of a rich blue gray, the c« 
s] 
si: 


she is a florid 


has a great deal of wavy 


a lusky 


es themselves 

lor of those 
ite-cliffs which I saw ye sterd ay, wel- 

powers under the tide. Her mouth 

ever, is her strong point. It 

large, and tai he finest 


, how- 
is very 
row of 

Her 
Her chin 


somewhat heavy. All this is 


teeth in all 
smile i 

is full, and 
a tolerable catalogue, but no picture. I 
have been 
cover wl 
form that 
less speculation! 
neither ; it 
She walks a queen 


tormenting my brain to dis- 


ether it was her coloring or her 


Fruit- 


think it 


impressed me 
Seriously, I 


was her 


most. 


was movement. 


It was the con- 
scious poise of her head, the uncon- 
the care- 
he 


arms, 


scious “hang” of her 
less grace and dignity 


which s 
lingered along the garden-path, smelling 
aredred rose! She little to 
say, apparently ; but when she speaks, 
it is to the 


gests it, 


has very 


point, and if the point sug- 
with a very sweet smile. In- 


deed, if she is not talkative, it is not 


a” 
[Feb 


ruary, 


from peo Is it from indifference ? 
luc 


as other 
I cling to the hypothesis that 


Time wille late this, as well 
matters. 
, intel- 
ligent ; she is probably quite reserved ; 


and she is sou very proud. Shei 


she is amiable. She is, moreover 


in short, a woman of character. There 
Blunt, at 


emphatically the portrait of 


you Miss full length, — 


eth, 
Af- 


al 
tne 


are, 
a lady 
ter tea, 


she gave us some musi 


parlor. I confess that I was more taken 
with the picture of the dusky little r 
lighted by the ts pert 
and by the effect Miss Blun 

i 


an with its me 


1844. —I have now been 


almost a week. 


Fune 
I occupy two very 
ant rooms. My 
rather bare apartment, with a very 
good southern light. I 
out witl 


painting-room ast 
and 
decked it 


tt hes, 


, 
nave 
th a few old prints and ske 
and have already 
When I had 
and ends in as picturesqu 
possil le, I called in my 

Captain looked about sile 
mom 
if I had ever tried my 
On le 
1 


grown very fond of it 
disposed my artistic odds 
ion as 
ine 

some 
fully 
J 

ta Ship. 


ents, and then inquired hops 


hand a 
ning that I had not yet got to 


ships, he relapsed into a deferential si- 


His dau 
tioned very graci 


g 
thing beautiful and 
rather dis 


lenc e. ghter smiled and ques- 


yusly, and called every- 


rr 

delig 

appoint 
P] 


me, 


her to be a woman of some cinality. 
She is rather a puzzle;—or is she, indeed, 


a very commonplace person, and the fault 


in me, who am forever t men to 
mean a great deal 


intended? Regardi 
collected a few facts. 
twenty 


has taught music 


four, but -seven years 


ever since 
twenty, in a large boarding-scl 
out of where 
got her Her 


establishment, which is, 


the town, 


education. salary 

tol- 
erably flourishing one, and the proceeds 
of a additional lessons, 

the chief revenues of 
But Blunt fortunately 


I belie veo. a 
few constitute 
the household. 
owns his house, 
and his needs and habits are of the sim- 
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What does he or his daugh- 
of the great worldly theory of 
, 


t] 
Miss Blunt’s only luxuries 


e great worldly scale of 
scription to the circulating li- 

n occasional walk on the 
1, like one of Miss Bronté’s 
with an 


I am afraid she 


ines, she paces in company 
land dog. 
She reads nothing 

I am bound to believe, how- 
she has derived from the pe- 
ese works a certain practical 
f her own. “I the 


et,” she said yesterday ; 


read all 


e the good ones. I do 
which I have just fin- 
st set her to work at some 


masters. I should like some of 
2 fretful New-York heiresses to see 
I wish, too, that 


*s messteurs of the clubs 


woman lives. 
en of 
u peep at the present way 


We 


} 


f their humble servant. 
it eight o’clock. Immediate- 
rds, Miss Blunt, in a shab- 

net and shawl, starts off to 
f the weather is fine, the Cap- 


Twice I have accom- 
> old man. 


scr} 
enoug 


ices. 
The second time I 
1 to catch a big blue- 
we had The 
n excellent specimen of the 


vigator, with his 


for dinner. 
loose blue 
his 
thick- 
a Ssea- 
There is more or 


legs, 
his jolly 


11S 


ultra - divergent 
hair, and 
ce. He 


lish race. 


comes of 


ship’s cabin in the general 
I have 
its walls, 


iquated house. 
whistle about 
occasions, in true mid- 
*n the illusion is 

show or other, by the 
tensity of the light. My 

is a grand observatory 

ls. I sit by the half-hour, 

ing them sail past my high, uncur- 
At the back part of 
1, something tells you that they 
to an ocean sky; and there, in 
ou draw nearer, you behold 
gray complement of sea. This 


lows. 


wink 
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quarter of the town is perfectly quiet. 
Human activity seems to have passed 
over it, never again to return, and to 
have left a kind of deposit of melancho- 
ly resignation. The streets are clean, 
bright, and airy; but this fact seems 
only to add to the intense sobriety. It 
implies that the I 


uno 


structed heavens 


are in the secret of their decline. There 


ghostly in the perpetual 


‘ 
stillness. We frequently hear the rat- 


is somethin 


issuine of 


tling of the yards and the 


orders on the barks and schooners an- 


chored out in the harbor. 


Fune 28th.— My experiment works 
far better than I had hoped. I 
thoroughly at my ease; my peace 
mind quite passeth understanding. I 
work diligently ; I have none but pleas- 
ant thoughts. The past 
lost its For a week 
have been out sketching daily. 


has almost 
now I 

The 
Captain carries me to a certain point 
on the 


terrors. 


shore of the harbor, I disem- 
bark and strike across the fields to a 
spot where I have established a kind 
of rendezvous with a particular effect 
of rock and shadow, which has been 
tolerably faithful to its appointment. 
Here I set up my easel, and paint till 
sunset. Then I retrace my steps and 
meet the boat. I am in every way 
much encouraged. The horizon of my 
work And 
then I am inexpressibly happy in the 


grows perceptibly wider. 


conviction that I am not wholly unfit 
for a life of ( 
parative ) privation. 


moderate ) labor and (com- 
I am quite in love 
with my poverty, if I may call it so. 
As why should I not? At this rate I 
don’t spend eight hundred a year. 


Fuly 12th. — We have been having a 
week of bad weather: constant rain, 
night and day. certainly at 
once the brightest and the blackest spot 
in New England. The skies can smile, 
assuredly ; but how they can frown! 


This is 


I have been painting rather languidly, 
and at a great 
dow. 


sadvantage, at my win- 
Through all this pouring 
and pattering, Miss Blunt sallies forth 


to her pupils. She envelops her beau- 
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tiful head in a great woollen hood, her 
beautiful figure in a kind of feminine 
Mackintosh ;_ her puts into 
heavy clogs, and over the whole she 
balances a cotton When 
she comes home, with the rain-drops 
glistening on her red cheeks and her 
dark lashes, her cloak bespattered with 


feet she 


umbrella. 


mud, and her hands red with the cool 
damp, she is a profoundly wholesome 
spectacle. I never fail to make her a 
bow, for which 
me with an extraordinary smile. 


very low she repays 
This 
working-day side of her character is 
what especially pleases me in Miss 
Blunt. 


loveliness 


This holy working-dress of 

and dignity sits upon her 
with the simplicity of an antique dra- 
pery. Little use has she for whalebones 
and furbelows. What a poetry there is, 
after all, in red hands! 
Mademoiselle. I do 


J kiss yours, 
so because you 
are self-helpful ; because you earn your 
living ; because you are honest, simple, 
and ignorant (for a sensible woman, 
that is); because you speak and act to 
the point ; because, in rt, you are 
so unlike — certain of your sisters. 
Fuly 16th.— On Monday it cleared 
up generously. When I went to my 
window, on rising, I found sky and sea 
for their bri 


looking, rhtness and fresh- 


ness, like a cleyer English water-color. 
The ocean is of a deep purple blue ; 
above it, ight sky 


looks 
pale, though it bends with an: infinite 
depth 


the pure, bi 
Here 
breezy water 
gleams the white cap of a 


flaps the white cloak of 


over the inland horizon. 


and there on the dark 
wave, or 
a fishing-boat. 
I have been sketching sedulously; I 
have discovered, within a couple of 
miles’ walk, a large, lonely pond, set in 
quite a grand landscape of barren rocks 
and grassy slopes. At one extremity 
is a broad outlook on the open sea; at 
the other, deep buried in the foliage of 
an apple-orchard, stands an old haunt- 
ed-looking farm-house. To the west 
of the pond is a wide expanse of rock 
and grass, of beach and marsh. The 
sheep browse over it as upon a High- 
land moor. Except a few stunted firs 
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and cedars, there is not a tree in sight. 
When I want shade, I seek it in the 
shelter of one of the great mossy boul- 
ders which upheave their scintillating 
shoulders to the sun, or of the long 
shallow dells where a tangle of black- 
berry-l ushes hedges about a sky -reflect- 
ing pool. I have encamped over against 
a plain, brown hillside, which, with la- 
ad the 


same clear sky for several days, I have 


borious patience, I am transferring to 
, 
} 


canvas; and as we have now 
almost finished quite a satisfactory lit- 
tle study. I immediately af- 
ter Miss Blunt furnishes 
me with a napkin full of bread and cold 
meat, 


go forth 
breakfast. 
which at the noonday hours, in 
my sunny solitude, within sight of the 
slumbering ocean, I voraciously convey 
to my lips with my discolored fingers. 
At seven return to tea, at 
which repast we each tell the story of 
our day’s work. For poor Miss Blunt, 


after day the same story: 


o'clock I 


it 1s day 


a wearisome round of visits to the 
school, and to the houses of the mayor, 
the the baker, 


whose young ladies, of course, all 


parson, butcher, the 
re- 
But 
she does n’t complain, nor, indeed, does 
When she 


put on a fresh calico dress for tea, and 


ceive instruction on the piano. 


she look very weary. has 
arranged her hair anew, and with these 
improvements flits with that 
quiet hither and thither of her gentle 


about 


footsteps, preparing our evening meal, 
peeping into the teapot, cutting the sol- 
id loaf, — or when, sitting down on the 
low door step she reads ot 
the I 


en, tea being over, she 


scraps from 


else, wh 


evening 
folds 
her arms, (an attitude which becomes 
her mightily,) and, still sitting on the 
door-step, gossips away the evening in 
comfortable idleness, while her father 
and I indulge in the fragrant pipe, and 
watch the lights shining out, one by 
one, in different quarters of the darkling 
bay: at these moments she is as pret- 
ty, as cheerful, as careless as it be- 
comes a sensible woman to be. What 
a pride the Captain takes in his daugh- 
ter! And she, in return, how periect 


is her devotion to the old man He 
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is proud of her grace, of her tact, of 
her such as it 
is. He thinks her to be the most 


He waits upon 


good sense, of her wit, 
ac- 
complished of women. 
his old familiar Es- 
, she were a newly inducted daugh- 
And in 
; 


own son, he could not be kinder to me. 
are certainly- ay, why should 


her as if, instead of 


ter-in-law. leed, if I were his 


The y ¢ 4 

are certainly a very 
ehold. Will it last for- 
her 


I not s Ly 
happy littl 
ever! ry we, be 
lave given me a hundred 
and 

after the manner 
of her sex, indirect — that I am already 
a value It is natural enough 
that I should have gained 
will. I » received at my 


way to the 


cause both fat 
and daug! 1 
direct, she, if I 
yself, 


assurances - 


don’t 


rood- 
le 
iS 


their ¢ 
han 

The 
through a studied 
daughter. He 
that I Miss 

ld at any time fall 
I should 


him. 


old 
consid rc i l : his 
admire 
F ceremony, 


» settle with 


hould be. W1! 
ymize with the dollars 
it to bes 


en i! eco- 

ave a rig] plen- 
ings. I have prided 

myself n¢ 1 

towar 


has been without 


i little on my manners 
That my bearing 


reproacl 
I 


good 
is my hostess. 
1 is, however, 


not, in any degree, 
credit ; for I 
‘rtinent of 


himself 


fact which do 
l to my 

y the most impe 

ver he is) to forget 

without leave un- 
dark 


"fste. 


ith this young lady, 

Setabaltn given ‘Shoes 
mistakal ny given. 10Se deey 
eyes have a strong sdalititheity 


I record the circumstance 
years, 

have become a distant 
turning 


simply be- 


cause in future when my charm- 


ing friend shal 
it will be pleasant, in 
to find written testi- 


shadow, 
¢ 


over tl 
mony to a number of — which I 


ese pages, 
! page 


shall be apt to charge solely upon my 


ination. I wonder whether Miss 


imag 


Blunt, in days to come, referring to the 


tables of her memory for some trivial 


matter-of-fact, s« me | esa date or half- 
buried landmar ll also encounter this 


t,—will 
effect, 


k, wi 
little s urs, as I may calli 


decipher an old faint note to this 
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nda of inter- 
Sen- 

ex- 


overlaid with the memoran 


vening years. Of course she will. 
she is a woman of an 


Whether she forgives 


timent aside, 
cellent memory. 
or not I know 
n’t forget. 
its own 


not; but she certainly 
Doubtless, 
but there 


does virtu 
isa do 
satisfaction in being polite to a 
Another re: 


reward ; 


son on whom it /e/Zs. 
for my pleasant relations with the 
that I i 
his rusty 
trot out his lit 
ioned reading, some of which are very 
It is at treat for him to 
yin his threadbare yarns over a; 
a sympathetic These 
July the sweet-smelling 
garden, 


tain is, 


ial . “ 
rub up oid cosmopt 


and > scraps of ol 


curious. a gre 
listener. 
evenings, in 
are just the proper —— for 
his amiable garrulities. An odd enough 
relation 
point. 


subsists between us on this 


Like 


the 


many gentlemen of 


calling, Captain harassed by an 
irresistible desire to romance, even on 
the least promising themes ; and it is 
vastly amusing to ‘observe how he will 
auscultate, as 


it were, his auditor’s in- 


most mood, to ascertain whether it is 
prepared for the absorption of his in- 
fibs. Sometimes they 
in the transition : 


sidious perish 
utterly they are very 
pretty, I conceive, in the deep and briny 
well of but they 


the Captain’s fancy ; 
won’t bear 


shallow 


being transplanted into the 
lakes of my land-bred 
At other the au- 
ditor being in a 


inland 
apprehension. times, 
dreamy, sentimental, 
and altogether unprincipled mood, he 
will drink the old man’s salt-water by 
the bucketful and feel none the worse 
for it. 
tell, or wilfully to believe, a prett 


1 


Which is the worse, wilfully to 
ty little 
ich will not hurt any one ? 


I suppose you can’t believe wilfully ; 


falsehood wh 


you only pretend to believe. 
of the game, therefore, is 
bad as the Captain’s. 
kindly to his 
fact, 


one, 


My part 
certainly as 
Perhaps I take 
beautiful perversions of 
I am myself engaged in 
I am sailing under 
deepest dye. I 
er my friends have any suspicion 
of the real state of 
should they? Il 


because 
because false 


colors of the wonder 


wheth 
the case. How 


fancy, that, on 





we ll. I 


SO easy. 


am delighted to fi i ome 
not mean that I experience little 


iculty in foregoing my hundred p 


gancies and luxuries, for these, 
ink Heaven, I was not indissol 
1404 RRA tN 
aaea esOMme SNOCK 
yut that 
» more cleverly than I expect- 


2 tacit allu 
t 


t serve efiectually to 


that one 
not loosen my ls, —|I 


t! j Tt r 
t05e€ 1DNU 


Ciavit 


ir, and 
1e with ” —— 
‘With whom?” 
“With any one who offers to walk 


W 1 me. 


ter. [February, 


“With Mr. Johnson, for instance,” 


said I. 


1 


Mr. Johnson is a young lawyer in the 


village, WhO Cals here once a Week, ant 


whose attentions to Miss Blunt have 
—r 
been remarked. 


“Yes,” 


will do as an in 


she answ ered, “ Mr. Johnson 
stance.” 

“ How he will miss you!” 

“T suppose he will. We sing off 
the s: ] ] 


ing 


What are you laugh- 


> to noid 


at? > kindly permits me 
the book, while he stands with his hands 
Last Sun 
‘Mr. John 
book! Wher 


burst out 


in his 


He 
the reading. 

» hold the book t 
‘masterful soul’ 


1] 
ull 


aot ol _— 
said she, “are 


1it that he has 
I simply assert that y: 


I have clai 
enforce. I 
your undivided 
call.’ 


when pay you a mornin 


‘Your claim 


Have I bee 


” yt uncivil, I erhay 


g 
is certainly answered. 


n uncivil, pra 


erate. You have been sig 


company of a third person, whi 
can’t expect me to relish.” 
. 


up with Mr. Johnson’s society, 


“Why not, pray 
pu 
shouk one of 
is so 
ceited. You, as a lad 


a woman, 
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“ Ah, yes ; 


a woman, h 


I have no doubt that I, as 
ave all kinds of improper 
tastes. That’s an old story.” 

“ Admit, at any rate, that our friend 
is conceited.” 
“& Admi it? 


hundred times. 


Why, I have said soa 
I have told him so.” 


It has come to that, then?” 
pray?” 

at critical point in the friend- 
; dy and gentleman, when they 
bring against each other all kinds of 


“Inde 
“To what, 
“ec To th 


] 


delightful charges of moral obliquity. 
Take care, Miss Blunt! A couple of 

lligent New- Englanders, of oppo- 
site sex, y urried, are pretty far 
begin morally to repro- 


ther. So you told Mr. John- 


gone, when they 


: . 
son that he is conceited? And I suppose 


you added, that he was also dreadfully 
‘ ptical? What was his 
rejoinder? Let me Did he ever 
tell you that a little bit af- 
fected ?”’ 

No: he left that for you to say, in 
manner. Thank 


satirical and 
see. 


you were 


hi ; H ic 

this very ingenious 

you, Sir. 
“He lk 

g or ft lea] 

a great ceal 


manner ing 


t it for me to deny, which is 
prettier. Do you think the 
he matter, considering the 
, very profane, Mr. Locks- 
e you go away and let me 


” T asked, “what shall I 


read yours, if you have 


at.” 
vertheless compelled to re- 
mise of a second au- 
Poor Miss 
it to her conscience to read 
iber of chapters. What a 
And what 
much of our 
Women find a place 
commodious lit- 
tle minds, just as they do in their won- 
1 


tire, with the pri 
dience in half an hour. 
Blunt ow 
a certain 


‘ - Rall nl cl} icf 
pure ana ight soul she is: 
spectacle is 


feminine piety 


for everything in their 


derfully subdivided trunks, when they 


I have no doubt that 


go on a jol 


this young lady yws away her religion 


in a corner, as she does her Sun- 
tha 


day bonnet ink when the proper 
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moment comes, draws it forth, and re- 
flects while she assumes it before the 
glass, and blows away the strictly imag- 
inary dust: for what worldly impurity 
can penetrate through half a dozen lay- 
Dear 
me, what a comfort it is to have a nice, 
fresh, holiday faith !— When I returned 
to the parlor, Miss Blunt was still sitting 


ers of cambric and tissue-paper ? 


with her Bible in her lap. Somehow or 
other, I no longer felt in the mood for 
jesting. So I asked her soberly what 
she had been reading. Soberly she an- 


swered me. She inquired how I had 
spent my half-hour. 

“In thinking good Sabbath thoughts,” 
I said. I} 


garden.” 


“T have been walking in the 

And then I spoke my mind. 
“T have been thanking Heaven that it 
has led me, a poor, friendless wanderer, 
into so peaceful an anchorage.” 

“ Are you, then, so poor and friend- 
less ?” asked Miss Blunt, quite abruptly. 

“ Did you ever hear of an art-student 
under thirty who was n’t poor?” 
swered. 


I an- 
“Upon my word, I have yet 
to sell my first picture. Then, as for 
being friendless, there are not five peo- 
ple in the world who really care for me.” 
“ Really care? 1am afraid you look 
And then I think five good 
friends is a very large number. I think 
myself very well off with a couple. But 
if you are friendless, it ’s probably your 
own fault.” 


too close. 


“ Perhaps it is,” said I, sitti 
in the rocking-chair; “and yet, perhaps, 
it is n’t. 
repulsive ? 


Have you found me so very 
Have n’t you, on the con- 
trary, found me rather sociable ?” 
She folded her arms, and quietly look- 
ed at me for a moment, before answer- 


ing. I should n’t wonder if I blushed a 
little. 

“You want a compliment, Mr. Locks- 
ley ; that ’s the long and short of it. I 
have not paid you a compliment since 
you have been here. 


have suffered! 


How you must 
But it ’s a pity you 
could n’t have waited awhile longer, in- 
le with that 
For an artist, you 


Men 


stead of beginning to ang 
er fe 
very clumsy Dalit. 
never know 


‘Have I found you repul- 


inartistic. 


are very 


how to wait. 
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sive? have n’t I found you sociable ?’ 
Perhaps, after all, considering what I 
have in my mind, it is as well that you 
have 
I say it freely ; 
and yet I say, with equal sincerity, that 
I fancy very few others would find you 


asked for your compliment. I 
found you charming. 


so. I can say decidedly that you are 
not sociable. You are entirely too par- 
ticular. 


cause 


You are considerate of me, be- 
you know that I know that you 
are so. There ’s the rub, you see: I 
know that you know that I know it. 

going to be 
understand 


why I don’t consider you sociable. You 


Don’t interrupt me; I am 


eloquent. unt you to 
call Mr. Johnson conceited ; but, really, 
I don’t believe he’s nearly as conceited 
You 


he is not. 


as yourself. are too conceited to 


be sociable ; I am an obscure, 
weak - minded, 
you know, compared with men. 


weak-minded woman, 
I can be 
patronized,—yes, that’s the word. Would 


} 


you be equally amiable with a person as 
] 


strong, as cle: ighted as yourself, with 
a person equally averse with yourself 
think 
Of course it’s delightful to charm 
people. Who would n’t? 17 
harm in it, as lor 


to being under an obligation? I 
not. 
“) 


ere is no 


as the charmer does 
not sit up for a public benefactor. If I 
were a man, a clever man like yourself, 


who had seen the world, who was not 


to be charmed and encouraged, but to 
be convinced and refuted, would you be 


equally amiable? It will perhaps seem 


absurd to you, iinly seem 
egotistical, but 
ble, for all that 
friends, — my father and 
hool. “h is, I mingle with 
out thought. 
Not that I wish you to do so: on the 


natural to 


le r myself 
I have only a couple of 


the principal 


I consi socia- 


of the s¢ 
women witl any second 
contrary, if the contrary is 
But I don’t 


1 
the same Ww 


you. believe you mingle in 
You may ask 

Of course I 
When 
ean to beg your 
until 


1y with men. 
me what I know about it. 
know nothin 


T } 


I have don 


I simply guess. 


pardon for < have said; but 

then, giv You are inca- 

pable of listening deferentially to stu- 
I am not. 

it every day. Ah, you have 


pid, bigoted persons. I do 


no idea of 
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what nice manners I have in the exer- 
cise of my profession! Every day I 
have occasion to pocket my pride and 
to stifle my precious sense of the ridicu- 
lous,— of which, of course, you think I 
have n’t a bit. 


It is, for instance, a con- 
I poor. It 
makes me frequently hate rich women ; 


stant vexation to me to be 


poor ones. I don’t 
know whether you suffer acutely from 
the 


it makes me de spis¢ 


narrowness of your own means ; 
but if you do, I dare say you shun rich 
men. I don’t. I rich 
people’s and to be very polite 


to the ladi the 


like to go into 


1 N.. ¢¢ 
house, especially if 


they are very well-dressed and ignorant 
me in 


All women are like 


and all men more or less 


and vulgar. 


he text of 

, it has 
you are ar- 
rant cowards, — that we alone are brave. 
To be i 


always seemed to me 
you must have a great 
You are too fine a gen- 
hool, 


in a law-office 


tleman. Gi | teach s or open 
a corner grocery, or sit 
for clients: 
As ye t, y 
zs your own fault, if peo- 


then you 
tu are only 
agreeable. It 

} % ‘ 


ple don’t care for you. You don’t care 


hould be indiffer- 


to their applause is all 


for them. That 


yous 


ent very well; 
I 


ut you don’t care for their indifference. 
a ble, you are very kind, 

Iso very lazy. 
are working 


are 
You con- 
now, don’t 
persons would not call it 


ertainly my turn to fold 


| my companion, as 
ardon.” 
was certainly worth waiting 
* said I. “I don’t know 
make. 


My head 
don’t know whether you have been at- 


for. what an- 


swer to swims. I 
tacking me or praising me. So you ad- 
vise me to open a corner grocery, do 
you?” 

“T advise you to do something that 
will make you a little less satirical. You 
had better marry, for instance.” 

Fe ne a mande p IS Fv Mf 


n’t afford it.” 
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“Marry a rich woman.” 

I shook my head. 

“Why not?” asked Miss Blunt. 
*“ Because people would accuse you of 
being mercenary? What of that? I 
mean to marry the first rich man who 
offers. Do you know that I am tired 
of living alone in this weary old way, 
teaching little girls their gamut, and 
turning and patching my dresses? I 
mean to marry the first man who of- 
fers.” 

“Even if he is poor?” 

“Even if he is poor, ugly, and stu- 
pid.” 

“Tgm your man, then. Would you 
take me, if I were to offer?” 

“Try and see.” 

“ Must I get upon my knees ?” 

“ No, you need not even do that. Am 
I not on mine? It would be too fine 
Remain as you are, lounging 
back in your chair, with your thumbs in 
your waistcoat.” 


an irony. 


If I were writing a romance now, in- 
stead of transcribing facts, I would say 
that I knew not what might have hap- 
pened at this juncture, had not the door 
opened and admitted the Captain and 
Mr. Johnson. the 
highest spirits. 


ve How are 


The latter was in 


you, Miss Esther? So 
you have been breaking your leg, eh? 
How are you, Mr. Locksley? I wish I 
were a doctor now. Which is it, right 
or left ?” 

In this simple fashion he made him- 
self agreeable to Miss Blunt. He 
stopped to dinner and talked without 
ceasing. Whether had 
talked herself out in her very animated 
address to myself an hour before, or 


our hostess 


whether she preferred to oppose no 
obstacle to Mr. Johnson’s fluency, or 
whether she was indifferent to him, I 
know not; but she held her tongue 
with that easy grace, that charming 
tacit intimation of “We could, an we 
would,” of which she is so perfect a 
mistress. This very interesting wom- 
an has a number of pretty traits in com- 
mon with her town-bred sisters ; only, 
whereas in these they are laboriously 

1, in her they are severely natu- 


acquired, 
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ral. I am sure, that, if I were to plant 
her in Madison Square to-morrow, she 
would, after one quick, all-compassing 
glance, assume the wi/ admirari in a 
manner to drive the greatest lady of 
them all to despair. Johnson is a man 
of excellent intentions, but no taste. 
Two or three times I looked at Miss 
Blunt to see what impression his sallies 
were making upon her. They seemed 
to produce none whatever. But I know 
better, #02. 
her. 


Not one of them escaped 
But I suppose she said to herself 
that her impressions on this point were 
no business of mine. 
right. 


Perhaps she was 
It is a disagreeable word to use 
of a woman you admire; but I can’t 
help fancying that she has been a little 
soured. By what? Who shall say? 
By some old love affair, perhaps. 


Fuly 24th. — This evening the Cap- 
tain and I took a half-hour’s turn about 
the harbor. I asked him frankly, as a 
friend, whether Johnson wants to marry 
his daughter. 
said the old man ; 
“and yet I hope he don’t. You know 
what he is: he’s smart, promising, and 
already sufficiently well off. But some- 
how he is n’t for a man what my Esther 
is for a woman.” 

“ That he is n’t!” said I ; “and hon- 
estly, Captain Blunt, I don’t know who 
is” 


““T guess he does,” 


“Unless it ’s yourself,” said the Cap- 
tain. 

“Thank you. I know a great many 
ways in which Mr. Johnson is more 
worthy of her than I.” 

“ And I know one in which you are 
more worthy of her than he, — that is, 
in being what we used to call a gentle- 
man.” 

“Miss Esther made him sufficiently 
welcome in her quiet way, on Sunday,” 
I rejoined. 

“Oh, she respects him,” said Blunt. 
“ As she ’s situated, she might marry 
him on that. You see, she ’s weary of 
hearing little girls drum on the piano. 
With her ear for music,” added the 
Captain, “ I wonder she has borne it so 
long.” 
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“ She is certainly meant for better 
things,” said I. 

“ Well,” answered the Captain, who 
has an honest habit of deprecating your 
agreement, when it occurs to him that 
he has obtained it for sentiments which 
fall somewhat short of the stoical, — 
“ well,” said he, with a very dry expres- 
sion of mouth, “she’s born to do her 
duty. We are all of us born for that.” 

* Sometimes rather 
dreary,” said I. 

“So it be; but what ’s the help for 


it ? 


our duty is 


I don’t want to die without seeing 
my daughter provided for. What she 
makes by teaching is a pretty slim sub- 
sistence. There was a time when I 
thought she was going to be fixed for 
life, but it all blew over. There was a 
young fellow here from down Boston 
way, who came about as near to it as 
you can come, when you actually don’t. 
He and Esther were excellent friends. 
One day Esther came up to me, and 
looked me in the face, and told me she 
was engaged. 

““* Who to?’ says I, though of course 
I knew, and Esther told me as 
‘When do you expect to marry?’ 
asked. 

“* When 
says she. 

*** When will that be ? 

“¢Tt may not be for years,’ said 
Esther. 

“ A whole year passed, an 


John grows rich enough,’ 


I oor 


1 
I could see, the young man 


nearer to his fortune. He was for 
running to and fro between this place 
and Boston. I asked no questions, be 
cause I knew that my poor girl wished 
so. But at last, one day, I began to 
to take an 


, 1 
see whereabou » stood. 


hink it was time observa- 


ion, and 
“* Has John made his fortune yet?’ 
I asked. 
‘I don’t know, father,’ said Es- 
ther. 
“ When are you to be married ?’ 
“<* Never!’ 


and burst into tears. 


said my poor little girl, 
‘Please ask me 
no questions,’ said she. ‘Our engage- 


ment is over. Ask me no questions.’ 


‘“** Tell me one thing,’ said I: ‘where 
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is that d—d scoundrel who has broken 
my daughter’s heart ?’ 

“ You should 
gave me. 

“* Broken my heart, Sir? 
very much mistaken. I 
who you mean.’ 

“*7T mean John 
That was his name. 
Mr. Banister is in 
China,’ says Esther, as grand as the 
Queen of Sheba. And there was an 
end of it. I never learnt the ins and 
outs of it. | been told that 
Banister is accumulating money very 
fast in the China trade.” 


have seen the look she 


You are 
don’t know 


Banister,’ said I. 


‘7 believe 


have 


August 7th. — 1 have made no entry 
for more than a fortnight. They tell 
me I have been very ill ; and I find no 
difficulty in believing them. I suppose 
I took cold, sitting out so late, sket« hing. 


At all events, I have had a mild inter- 
mittent fever. 
} 


I have slept so much, 
however, that the time has seemed rath- 
er short. I have been tenderly nursed 
by this kind old gentleman, his daugh- 
ter, and his maid-servant. God bless 
them, one and all! I say his daughter, 
because old Dorothy informs me that 
for half an hour one morning, at dawn, 
after a night during which I had 
very feeble 


been 
Miss Blunt relieved guard 
at my bed 
brutal slu 


le, while I lay wrapt in 
mber. It is very jolly to see 
sky and ocean once again. I have got 
myself into my easy-chair by the open 


window, with my shutters closed and 


the lattice open ; and here I sit with my 
book on my knee, scratching away fee- 
bly enough. Now and then | 

from my cool, dark sick-chamber 
into the world of light. High 
midsummer! Whata spectacle! There 


peep 
out 


noon at 


are no ¢ 


the oce 


louds in the sky, no waves on 


The sun has it all to him- 
self. To look long at the garden makes 
_ Hot bs, 


And we — 


Nobbs, Stokes, and Nokes ” — propose 


Alli mS, 


the eyes water. 


to paint that kingdom of light. 
don 

The loveliest of women has just tap- 
ped, and come in with a plate of 


peaches. 


le 
early 


The peaches are of a gor 


fr) 
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geous color and plumpness ; but Miss 
Blunt looks pale and thin. The hot 
weather does n’t agree with her. She 
is overworked. Confound it! Of course 
I thanked her warmly for her attentions 
during my illness. She disclaims all 
gratitude, and refers me to her father 
and Mrs. Dorothy. 

“T allude more especially,” said I, 
“to that little hour at the end of a 
weary ‘night, when you stole in like a 
kind of moral Aurora, and drove away 
the from my brain. That 
morning, you know, I began to get 
better.” 

“Tt was indeed a very little hour,” 
said Miss Blunt. “It was about ten 
minutes.” And then she began to scold 
me for presuming to touch a pen during 
She laughs at me, 
indeed, for keeping a diary at all. “Of 
all things,” 


shadows 


my convalescence. 


cried she, “a sentimental 
man is the most despicable.” 

I confess I was somewhat nettled. 
The thrust seemed gratuitous. 

“Of all things,” I answered, “a 
woman without sentiment is the most 
unlovely.” 

“Sentiment and loveliness are all 
very well, when you have time for them,” 
said Miss Blunt. “I have n’t. I ’m 
not rich enough. Good morning.” 

Speaking of another woman, I would 
say that she flounced out of the room. 
But such was the gait of Juno, when 
she moved stiffly over the grass from 
where Paris stood with Venus holding 
the apple, gathering up her divine vest- 
ment, and leaving the others to guess 
at her face —— © 

Juno has just come back to say tha 
she forgot what she came for half an 
hour ago. What will I be pleased to 
like for dinner? 

“1 have just been writing in my dia- 
ry that you flounced out of the room,” 
said I. 

“ Have you, indeed? Now you can 
write that I have bounced in. There’sa 
nice cold chicken down-stairs,”’ etc., etc. 


August 14th. — This afternoon I sent 
for a light wagon, and treated Miss Blunt 
to a drive. We went successively over 
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the three beaches. What a time we 
had, coming home! I shall never for- 
get that hard trot over Weston’s Beach. 
The tide was very low; and we had the 
whole glittering, weltering strand to 
ourselves. There was a heavy blow 
yesterday, which had not yet subsided ; 
and the waves had been lashed into a 
Trot, trot, trot, trot, 
The 
the horse’s rang out 
sharp against the monotone of the thun- 
derous 


magnificent fury. 
we trundled over the hard sand. 
sound of hoofs 


drew nearer and 
nearer to the long line of the cliffs. At 
our left, almost from the lofty zenith 
of the pale evening sky to the high 
western horizon of the tumultuous dark- 


surf, as we 


green sea, was suspended, so to speak, 
one of those gorgeous vertical sunsets 
that Turner loved so well. It was a 
splendid confusion of purple and green 
and gold, — the clouds flying and flow- 
ing in the wind like the folds of a mighty 
banner borne by some triumphal fleet 
whose prows were not visible above the 
long chain of mountainous waves. As 
we reached the poim where the cliffs 
plunge down upon the beach, I pulled 
up, and we remained for some moments 
looking out along the low, brown, ob- 
stinate barrier at whose feet the impet- 
uous waters were rolling themselves in- 
to powder. 


August 17th. — This evening, as I 
lighted my bedroom candle, I saw that 
the Captain had something to say to me: 
So I waited below until the old man 
and his daughter had performed their 
usual picturesque embrace, and the lat- 
that hand-shake and 
never failed to exact. 
got his discharge,” 
said the old man, when he had heard 
his daughter’s door close up-stairs. 

“ What do you mean? 

He pointed with his thumb to the 
room above, where we heard, through 
the thin partition, the movement of 
Miss Blunt’s light step. 

“You mean that he has proposed to 
Miss Esther ?” 

The Captain nodded. 

“ And has been refused ?.” 


ter had given me 
that smile which I 
“Johnson has 


” 
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“Flat.” 
*“ Poor fellow ! 
“ Did he 


” said I, very honestly. 
tell you himself?” 
“Yes, with tears in 
wanted me to speak 
him it was no use. 


his eyes. He 
for him. I told 
Then he began to 
say hard things of my poor girl.” 

‘*What kind of things ?” 

“ A pack of falsehoods. 
has no heart. She has 
to regard him as a friend’: it 
than I will, hang him !’ 

*“ Poor fellow!” said I; and now, as 
I write, I can only repeat, considering 
what a hope was here broken, 


' 


fellow ! 


He says she 
promised alw: Lys 
*s more 


Poor 


August 23a. —1 have been lounging 
about thinking of 
of it, over it, as 
This is 
think, 
me to do is, to sit 


all day, it, dreaming 


they say. 
of time. I 


act thing 
best thing 


spooning 
decided waste 
for 
lay the 


accordingly, the 
down and 
ghost by writing 

On Thursday 
happened to intimate that 
holiday on the ‘morrow, it 
birthday of the lady 


out my story. 
Miss 


she 


Blunt 
had a 
the 


ose establish- 


evening 


being 
in wh 
ment she teaches. 

There is to be a tea-party at four 
o’clock in the afternoon for the resident 
Miss Esther. 
think of 
And then there is to be a speech- 
lady. 
I pro- 


pupils and teachers,” said 
“Tea at what do you 
that ? 

making by the 
As my services are not required, 


four ! 


smartest young 
Suppose, father, 
boat. Will 

We shall 


Let us go 


pose to be absent. 
you take us out in your 
Mr. Locksley ? 
little 
over to old Fort Pudding, 
bay. We take 
us, and send Dorothy to spend the day 
sister, and put the house-key 
> home till 


you come, 


have a nice _— 
across the 
will our dinner with 
with her 
in our pocket, and not come 
we please.” 

I warmly espoused the project, and 
it was accordingly 
tion the next morning, when, at about 
ten o’clock, we pushed off from our lit- 
tle wharf at the garden-foot. It was a 
perfect summer’s day: I can say 
more for it. We made a quiet run over 
toithe point of our destination. I shall 


carried into execu- 


no 
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never forget the wondrous stillness 
which brooded over earth and water, 
as we weighed anchor in the lee of my 
old friend, — or old enemy, — the ruined 
fort. The deep, translucent water repos- 
ed at the base of the warm sunlit cliff 
like a great basin of glass, which I half 
expected to he and crack as 
our keel ploughed through it. And 
how color and sound stood out in the 
How audibly the little 
ripples on the beach whispered to the 
open sky! How our irreverent voices 
to j ir upon the ou icy of the 
} ks ‘doubled 


ar shiver 


transparent air! 


seemed 
little cove! The 
themselves without a r Ae in the clear, 
dark water. The gleaming white beach 
lay fringed with 


odorous Sea-wee d,. 


MOSSY roc 


its deep deposits of 


gl 
1 


The 


es of the cliffs rais- 


eaming black. 
steep, str: iweling sit 
ed aloft their rugged angles against the 
the sky. 
when Miss Blunt stepped ashore and 
yn the beach, relieved against 
the of a recess in the 
cliff, while her father and I busied our- 
gathering up our baskets 
nchor — I remember, 


burning blue of I remember, 
stood upc 
heavy shadow 
selves with 
and fastening the < 
There 
in this Cragthorpe 


I say, what a figure she made. 


is a certain pt 
h I have never seen approach- 
a brilliancy, a 


rity 
air whit 
ed, —a lightness, crudity, 
which allows perfect liberty of self-as- 

individual object in the 
e prospect is ever more 
which lacks its 


tion to each 
‘h 


landscape. TI 


ser 


or less like a picture 


final process, its reduction to unity. 
Miss Blunt’s figure, as she stood there 
was almost criarde; but 
Her light 
1 up over her short white 
skirt, her little black mantilla, the blue 
veil which had knotted about her 
neck, the crimson shawl which she had 
over her arm, the little silken 


she poised over her head 


on the beach, 


how lovely it was! muslin 


eatherec 


dress, 
she 


thrown 
dome which 
in one gloved hand, while the other re- 
tained her crisp draperies, and which 
cast down upon her face a sharp circle 
of shade, out of which her cheerful eyes 
shone darkly and her mouth 
smiled whitely, — these are some of the 
hastily noted points of the picture. 

“Young woman,” I cried out, 


happy 


over 
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the water, “I do wish you might know 
how pretty you look!” 

“ How do you know I don’t?” she 
“T should think I might. 
But 


answered. 
You don’t look so badly, yourself. 
it’s not I; it ’s the accessories.” 

“Hang it! 1 am going to become 
profane,” I called out again. 

“ Swear ahead,” said the Captain. 

“JT am going to say you are devilish 
pretty. 

“Dear me! is that all?” cried Miss 
little light laugh, which 
the tutelar 


the cove ready to die with jealousy 


Blunt, with a 


must have made sirens of 
down in their submarine bowers. 

By the time the Captain and I had 
landed our effects, our companion had 
tripped lightly up the forehead of the 
cliff— in one place it is very retreating 
—and disappeared over its crown. She 
soon reappeared with an intensely white 
handkerchief added to her other provo- 


h she 


cations, whic waved to us, as we 
trudged upward, carrying our baskets. 
When we stopped to take breath on the 
summit, and wipe our foreheads, we of 
course rebuked her who was roaming 
about i 

“Do you th 


ly with her parasol and gloves. 
to take 
work ?” 
Esther, in the greatest good-hu- 
? Tam 
nor soil 


ink I am going 


any trouble cried 


Miss 
mor. 
not 


or do any 


‘Is not this my holiday 
raise a finger, 


going to 


these beautiful gloves, for which I paid 


a dollar at Mr. Dawson’s in Cragthorpe. 
After you have found a shady place for 
your provisions, I would like you to 
look for a spring. I am very thirsty.” 

“Find the spring yourself, Miss,” 
her father. “ Mr. 
I have a spring in this basket. 


said Locksley and 
Take a 
pull, Sir.” 

And the Captain drew forth a stout 
black bottle. 

“Give me a cup, and I will look for 
some water,” said Miss Blunt. “Only 
I’m so afraid of the snakes! If you 
hear a scream, you may know it ’s a 
snake.” 

“ Screaming snakes ! 
’s a new species.” 

What 


4 


now! As 


” said I; “that 


nonsense it all sounds like 


ve looked about us, shade 
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seemed scarce, as it generally is, in this 
region. But Miss Blunt, like the very 
adroit and practical young person she 
is, for all that she would have me be- 
lieve the contrary, soon discovered a 
capital cool spring in the shelter of a 
pleasant little dell, beneath 4 clump of 
firs. Hither, as one of the young gen- 
tlemen who imitate Tennyson would 
say, we brought our basket, Blunt and 
I; while Esther dipped the cup, and 
held it dripping to our thirsty lips, and 
laid the cloth, and on the grass dispos- 
ed the platters round. I should have 
to be a poet, indeed, to describe half 
the happiness and the silly poetry and 
purity and beauty of this bright long 
We ate, and 
talked ; we ate occasionally with our 
fingers, we drank out of the necks of 
and we talked with our 
full, as befits (and excuses) 
We told 

Blunt 
I believe, 
indeed, that Miss Blunt herself made 
one little punkin, as I called it. If 
there had been any superfluous repre- 


summer’s day. drank, 


our bottles, 
mouths 
those who talk wild nonsense. 

stories without the least point. 
and I made atrocious puns. 


sentative of humanity present, to regis- 
ter the fact, I should say that we made 
fools of ourselves. But as there was 
no fool on hand, I need say nothing 
about it. I am conscious myself of 
having said several witty things, which 
Miss Blunt understood : z# vino veritas. 
The dear old Captain twanged the long 
bow indefatigably. The bright high 
sun lingered above us the livelong day, 
and drowned the prospect with light 
and warmth. One of these days I 
mean to paint a picture which in future 
ages, when my dear native land shall 
boast a national school of art, will hang 
in the Salon Carré of the great central 
museum, (located, let us say, in Chica- 
go,) and remind folks — or rather make 
them forget — Giorgione, Bordone, and 
Veronese: A Rural Festival ; three per- 
sons feasting under some trees ; scene, 
nowhere in particular ; time and hour, 
problematical. Female figure, a big 
brune; young man reclining on his el- 
old man drinking. An 

sky, with no end of expression. 


bow ; empty 


The 
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whole stupendous in color, drawing, 
Artist uncertain ; 
That 


feeling. supposed to 


be Robinson, 1goo. Ss about the 


programme. 
After dinner the Capt 
look out across the bay, and, noticing 


‘tain began to 


the uprising of a little breeze, express- 
ed a wish to cruise about for an hour 
or two. He proposed to us to walk 
along the shore to a point a couple of 


miles northward, and there meet the 


boat. His daughter having agreed to 


this proposition, he set off with the 


lightened pannier, and in less than half 
an hour we saw him standing out from 
Miss Blunt and | be- 
walk for a long, long time. 
and talked beneath the trees. 
hills — 


, 
down to the 


shore. aid not 


gin our 
We sat 
At our feet, a wide cleft in the 
= 


almost a glen — stretched 


silent beach. Beyond lay the familiar 


} 


But, as many philosophers 


to all 
Miss Blunt 
said, that, as the air was freshening, she 


her 


ocean-line. 


have observed, there is an end 


things. At last we got up 

believed she would put on shawl. 
I helped her to fold it into the proper 
shape, and then I placed it on her shoul- 
lers. her crit n shawl over her blac] 
cers, her crimson snawi over her Diack 


silk sack. And then she tied her veil 
once more about her neck, and gave 
me her hat to hold, while 

partial redistribution of her hair-pins. 
By way of being humorous, I placed 


her hat on my own head ; at which she 
was kind enough to smile, as with 
downcast face and uplifted elbows she 
fumbled among her braids. And then 
she shook out the creases of her dress, 
and drew on her gloves ; and finally she 
said, “ Well! 


to time and 


” that inevitable tribute 
morality which follows up- 
on even the mildest forms of dissipa- 
tion. Very slowly it was that we wan- 
dered down the little glen. Slowly, too, 
we followed the course of the narrow 
and sinuous beach, as it keeps to the 
foot of the low cliffs. We encountered 
no sign of human life. Our conversa- 
tion I need hardly repeat. I think I may 
trust it to the keeping of my memory: 
I think I shall be likely to remember it. 
It was all very sober and sensible, — 
such talk as it is both easy and pleasant 
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to remember ; it was even prosaic, — 
or, at least, if there was a vein of poetry 
in it, I should have defied a listener to 
put his finger on it. There was no ex- 
altation of feeling or utterance on either 
one side, indeed, there was 
Am I ig in 
that was 

isiderable feeli - ett, +e 
consiacerabile feeling Of a certain quiet 
kind ? 


lta ae 
goiaen silence. 


side; on 
very little utterance. wrol 
conjecturing, however, there 
Miss Blunt maintained a rich, 
I, on the other hand, 
was very voluble. What a sweet, wom- 


anly listener she is ! 


September 1st. — I have been working 
steadily for a week. 
day of autumn. 


This is first 


Miss 


the 
aloud to 
slunt a little Wordsworth. 


Read 


September toth. Midnight. — Work- 
ed without interruption, — until yester- 
lay, i But with the 
lay now closing — or opening — be- 
: y poor vapid old 
diary, at last you shall hold a /acz. 


inclusive, that is. 


gins a new era. My 
For three day S past we have been 
Dusk 


This evening, after 


having damp, chilly weather. 
fallen early. 
town, — on 

} he iid: I believe, to at- 
tend some Poorhouse or H« S] ital Board. 
Esther and I went into the parlor. The 
room seemed cold. She brought in the 
lamp from the dining-room, and pro- 
] hre. I 


posed we should little 
procured an 


have a 
went into the kitchen, 
armful of wood, and while she drew the 
table, I 


blaze. A 


not 


curtains and 


kindled 
fortnig! 


SS 


wheeled up the 
. ; Ix Ll 
a lively, crackling 


t avo sl l > al 
il ago ne nave ali- 


this without a protest. 


would 
lowed me to do 
She would not have offered to do it her- 
self, — not she ! — but she would have 
said that I was not 
to be served, and would have pretended 
to call Dorothy. Of course I 
have had my own way. But we 
changed all that. Esther went 


here to serve, but 
should 

have 
to her 
down to a book. I 
I sat looking 


> 


piano, and I sat 
read not a word. at my 
mistress, and thinking with a very un- 
easy heart. For the first time in our 
friendship, she had put on a dark, warm 


dress: I think it was of the material 
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called alpaca. The first time I saw her 
she wore a white dress with a purple 
neck-ribbon ; wore a black 
That is, I 
remember wondering, as I sat there éy- 


now she 
dress with the same ribbon. 


ing her, whether it was the same rib- 
bon, or merely another like it. My 
heart was in my throat; and yet I 
thought of a number of trivialities of 
the same kind. At last I spoke. 

“Miss Blunt,” I said, “do you re- 
member the first evening I passed be- 
neath your roof, last June ?” 

* Perfec tly,” 


ping. 


she replied, without stop- 


‘You played this same piece.” 
“Yes; I played it very badly, too. I 
only half knew it. But it is a showy 
piece, and I wished to produce an effect. 
I did n’t know.then how indifferent you 
are to music.” ‘ 
“T paid no particular attention to the 
I was intent upon the perform- 


“So the performer supposed.” 


“ What reason had 
so?’ 


you to suppose 


‘I’m sure I don’t know. Did you 


ever know a woman to be able to give 


a reason, when she has guessed aright?” 
they generally contrive to 
make up a reason, afterwards. Come, 
what was yours ?” 
“ Well, you 


“Fie ! I 


unkind.” 


stared so hard.” 


don’t believe it. That ’s 
° 

invent 
If I really had one, I don’t 


” 


‘You said you wished me to 
a reason. 
remember it. 

‘You told me you remembered the 
occasion in question perfectly.” 
1e circumstances. I re- 
member what we had for tea; I remem- 
ber what dress I wore. But I don’t re- 
They were natu- 
rally not very memorable.” 


i 
‘I meant t 


1 


member my feelings. 


“ What did you say, when your father 
proposed my coming ?” 

“T askéd how much you would be 
willing to pay?” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then, if you looked ‘respect- 
able ’.” 


* And then?” 
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“ That was all. I told father to do 
as he pleased.” 

She continued to play. Leaning back 
in my chair, I continued to look at her. 
There was a considerable pause. 

“ Miss Esther,” said I, at last. 

“Yes.” 

“ Excuse me for interrupting you so 
But,” — and I got up and went 
to the piano, —“ but I thank Heaven 
that it has brought you and me to 

| 


gether. 


often. 


She looked up at me and bowed he 
head with a little smile, as her hand 
still wandered over the keys. 

“ Heaven has certainly been very 
good to us,” said she. 

“ How much longer are you going t 
play ?” I asked. 

“T ’m sure I don’t know. 
you like.” 

“If you want to do as I like, you will 
stop immediately.” 


As longa 


She let her hands rest on the keys 
moment, and gave me a rapid, questi 
ing look. Whether she found a suffi 
cient answer in my face I know not; 
but she slowly rose, and, with a very 
pretty affecta begar 
to ck I helped he 


to do so. 


tion of obedience, 
yse the instrument. 


“ Perhaps you would like to be quite 
alone,” she said. ‘1 suppose your ow! 
room is too cold.” 

“ Yes,” 


exactly. 


I answered, “ you ’ve hit it 


I wish to be alone. 1 wish to 
monopolize this cheerful blaze. Had n't 
you better go into the kitchen and sit 
with the cook? It takes you women to 
make such cruel speeches.” 

are cruel, 
Locksley, it is without knowing it. 

are not wilfully so. 
that we have unkind, we very 
humbly ask pardon, without even know- 
ing what our crime has been.” 


“When we women 
When we learn 
been 


And 
she made me a very low curtsy. 

“] will tell you what your crime has 
been,” said I. 
fire. 


“‘Come and sit by the 
It ’s rather a long story.” 

‘A long story? Then let me get 
work.” 

“ Confound your work ! 
but I mean it. 


my 


Excuse me, 


I want you to listen to 
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me. Believe me, you will need all your 
thoughts.” ; 

She looked at me steadily a moment, 
and I returned her glance. During 
that moment I was reflecting whether I 
might silently emphasize my request by 
laying a lover’s hand upon her shoul- 

I decided that I might not. She 
walked over and quietly seated herself 
in a low chair by the fire. 
patiently folded her arms. 


der. 


Here she 
I sat down 
before her. 
* With Miss Blunt,” 


‘one must be very explicit. 


you, said I, 
You are 
in the habit of taking things for 

You great deal of 
imagination, but you rarely exercise it 


not 


granted. have a 


on the behalf of other people.” 


| 
peda a 


I stop- 
moment. 
“Is that my crime?” asked my com- 
anion. ‘ 
“It’s not so much a crime as a vice,” 
said I; “and perhaps not so much a 
a virtue. Your crime is, that 
you are so stone-cold to a poor devil 


vice as 


who loves you.” 
She burst into a rather shrill laugh. 
I wonder whether she thought I meant 
Johnson. 
“Who are you speaking for, Mr. 
Locksley ?” she asked. 
“ Are there so many ? 
“ Honestly ?” 


For myself.” 


“ Honestly does n’t begin to express 
i.” 

“What is that French phrase that 
you are forever using ? 


1 eo 
Say, *z 1llons, donc !’” 


I think I may 


“Let us speak plain English, Miss 
Blunt.” 

‘ Stone-cold’ is certainly very plain 
English. I don’t see the relative im- 
portance of the two branches of your 
proposition. Which is the principal, and 
which the subordinate clause, — that I 
am stone-cold, as you call it, or that you 
love me, as you call it?” 

“ As I callit? What would you have 
me call it? For God’s sake, Miss Blunt, 
be serious, or I shall call it something 

Yes, I love you. Don’t you be- 
lieve it?” 

“*T am open to conviction.” 

“ Thank God!” said I. 


else. 
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And I attempted to take her hand. 

“No, no, Mr. Locksley,” said she, — 
“not just yet, if you please.” 

“ Action speaks louder than words,” 
said I. 

“There is no need of speaking loud. 
I hear you perfectly.” 

“ 1 certainly sha’n’t whisper,” said I ; 
“although it is the custom, I believe, 
for lovers to do so. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

“ ] sha’n’t whisper, either, Mr. Locks- 
ley. Yes, I will.” 

And now she put out her hand. — 
That ’s my fact. 

Seplember 12th. — We are to lve mar- 


ried within three weeks. 


September 19th. —I1 have been in 
New York a week, transacting business. 
I got back yesterday. I find every one 
here talking about our engagement. Es- 
ther tells me that it was talked about a 
month ago, and that there is a very gen- 
eral feeling of disappointment that I am 
not rich. 

“ Really, if you don’t mind it,” said I, 
“‘T don’t see why others should.” 

“7 don’t know whether you are rich 
or not,” says Esther ; “but I’ know that 
I am.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware that you 
had a private fortune,” etc., etc. 
This little farce is repeated in some 
shape.every day. I am very idle. I 
smoke a great d 


eal, and lounge about 
all day, with my h 


ands in my pockets. 


» 
that ineffable weariness 


I am free from 
of ceaseless giving which I experienced 
six months ago. I was shorn of my 
hereditary trinkets at that period ; and 
I have resolved that ¢Azs engagement, 
at all events, shall have no connection 
with the shops. I was balked of my 
poetry once ; I sha’n’t be a second time. 
I don’t think there is much danger of 
this. Esther deals it out with full hands. 
She takes a very pretty interést in her 
simple outfit,—showing me triumphant- 
ly certain of her purchases, and making 
a great mystery about others, which 
she is pleased to denominate 
cloths and napkins. 


table- 
Last evening I 
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found her sewing buttons on a table- 
cloth. I had heard a great deal of a cer- 
tain gray silk dress; and this morning, 
accordingly, she marched up to me, ar- 
rayed in this garment. It is trimmed 
with velvet, and hath flounces, a train, 
and all the modern improvements gen- 
erally. 

“ There is only one objection to it,’ 


said Esther, parading before the glass 


in my painting-room: “I am afraid it 
is above our station.” 

“By Jove! I ’ll paint your portrait 
in it,” said I, “and make our fortune. 
All have 
some wives will bring them to be paint- 
ed.” 


the other men who hand- 


“ You mean all the women who have 
handsome dresses,” said Esther, with 
great humility. 

Our wedding is fixed for next Thurs- 
day. I tell Esther that it will be as lit- 
tle of a wedding, and as much of a mar- 
Her father and her 
good friend the schoolmistress alone 
are to be present.— My secret oppress- 


riage, as possible. 


es me considerably ; but I have resolv- 
ed to keep it for the honeymoon, when it 
I am harassed 
with a dismal apprehension, that, if Es- 


may take care of itself. 


ther were to discover it now, the whole 
thing would be @ vefaire. I have taken 
rooms at a romantic little watering-place 
called Clifton, ten miles off. The hotel 
is already quite free of city-people, and 
we shall be almost alone. 


September 28th. — We have been here 
two days. The little transaction in the 
church went off smoothly. I am truly 
sorry for the Captain. We drove direct- 
ly over here, and reached the place at 
dusk. It was a raw, black day. We 
have a couple of good rooms, close to 
sea. I am nevertheless 
afraid I have made a mistake. It would 
perhaps have been wiser to go inland. 


the savage 


These things are not immaterial: we 
make our own heaven, but we scarcely 
make our own earth. I am writing ata 
little table by the window, looking out 
on the rocks, the gathering dusk, and 
the rising fog. My wife has wandered 
down to the rocky platform in front of 
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the house. I can see her from here, 
bareheaded, in that old crimson shawl, 
talking to one of the landlord’s little 
boys. She has just given the little fel- 
low a kiss, bless her heart! I remem- 
ber her telling me once that she was 
very fond of little boys ; and, indeed, I 
have noticed that they are seldom too 
dirty for her to take on her knee. I 
have been reading over these pages for 
the first time in—JI don’t know when. 
They are filled with Aer, —even more in 
thought than in word. I believe I will 
show them to her, when she comes in. 
I will give her the book to read, and sit 
by her, watching her face, — watching 
the great secret dawn upon her. 

Later. — Somehow or other, I can 
write this quietly enough ; but I hardly 
think I shall ever write any more. When 
Esther came in, I handed her this book. 

“T want you to read it,” said I. 

She turned very pale, and laid it on 
the table, shaking her head. 

“1 know it,” she said. 

“ What do you know?” 

“That you have a hundred thousand 

year. But believe me, Mr. Locksley, 

am none the worse for the knowledge. 
You intimated in one place in your book 
that I am born for wealth and splendor. 
I believe I am. You pretend to hate 
your money; but you would not have 
had me without it. If you really love 
me, —and I think you do,—you will 
not let this make any difference. I am 
not such a fool as to attempt to talk 
here about my sensations. But I re- 
member what I said.” 

“ What do you expect me todo?” I 
asked. “Shall I call you some horrible 
name and cast you off?” 

“T expect you to show the same cour- 
age that I am showing. 
I loved you. I never deceived you in 
that. I said I would be your wife. So 
I will, faithfully. I have n’t so much 
heart as you think ; and yet, too, I have 
a great deal more. I am incapable of 
more than one deception.— Mercy! 
did. n’t you see it? did n’t you know it? 
see that I saw it ? know that I knew it? 
It was diamond cut diamond. You de- 


I never said 
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ceived me; I deceived you. Now that “Yes, while you were ill. It was ly- 

your deception ceases, mine ceases. ing with your pen in it, on the table. I 

Now we are free, with our hundred read it because I suspected. Otherwise 

thousand a year! Excuse,me, but it I should n’t have done so.” 

sometimes comes across me! ow we “It was the act of a false woman,” 

can be good and honest and true. It said I. 

was all a make-believe virtue before.” “A false woman? No,—simply of 
“So you read that thing?” I asked: awoman. I am a woman, Sir.” And 

actually — strange as it may seem—for she began to smile. “Come, you bea 

something to say. man!” 


RIVIERA DI PONENTE. 


N this,lovely Western Shore, where no tempests rage and roar, 
Over olive-bearing mountains, by the deep and violet sea, 
There, through each long happy day, winding slowly on our way, 
Travellers from across the ocean, toward Italia journeyed we, — 
Each long day, that, richer, fairer, 
Showed the charming Riviera. 


There black war-ships doze at anchor, in the Bay of Villa-Franca ; 
Eagle-like, gray Esa, clinging to its rocky perch, looks down ; 
And upon the mountain dim, ruined, shattered, stern, and grim, 
Turbia sees us through the ages with its austere Roman frown, — 
While we climb, where cooler, rarer 
Breezes sweep the Riviera. 


3 
Down the hillside steep and stony, through the old streets of Mentone, 
Quiet, half-forgotten city of a drowsy prince and time, 
Through the mild Italian midnight, rolls upon the wave the moonlight, 
Murmuring in our dreams the cadence of a strange Ligurian rhyme, — 
Rhymes in which each heart is sharer, 
Journeying on the Riviera. 


4. 


When the morning air comes purer, creeping up in our vettura, 
Eastward gleams a rosy tumult with the rising of the day ; 
Toward the north, with gradual changes, steal along the mountain-ranges 
Tender tints of warmer feeling, kissing all their peaks of gray ; 
And far south the waters wear a 
Smile along the Riviera. 
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Helmed with snow, the Alpine giants at invaders look defiance, 
Gazing over nearer summits, with a fixed, mysterious stare, 
Down along the shaded ocean, on whose edge in tremulous motion 
Floats an island, half-transparent, woven out of sea and air ; — 
For such visions, shaped of air, are 
Frequent on our Riviera. 


6. 


He whose mighty earthquake-fread all Europa shook with dread, 
Chief whose infancy was cradled in that old Tyrrhenic isle, 
Joins the shades of trampling legions, bringing from remotest regions 
Gallic fire and Roman valor, Cimbric daring, Moorish guile, 

Guests from every age to share a 

Portion of this Riviera. 


7. 


Then the Afric brain, whose story fills the centuries with its glory, 
Moulding Gaul and Carthaginian into one all-conquering’ band, 
With his tuskéd monsters grumbling, ’mid the alien snow-drifts stumbling, 
Then, an avalanche of ruin, thundering from that frozen land 

Into vales their sons declare are 

Sunny as our Riviera. 


8. 


Tired of these, the mighty mother sought among her types another 
Stamp of blended saint and hero, only once on earth before, — 
In the luminous aureole shining from a maiden’s soul 
Through four hundred sluggish years ; till again on Nizza’s shore 
Comes the hero of Caprera 
Born upon our Riviera. 


9. 


Thus forever, in our musing, comes man’s spirit interfusing 

Thought of poet and of hero with the landscape and the sky ; 

And this shore, no longer lonely, lives the life of romance only: 

Gauls and Moors and Northern Sea-Kings, all are gliding, ghost-like, by. 
So with Nature man is sharer 
Even on the Riviera. 


to. 


Feeble voice ! no longer stammer words which shame the panorama 
Seen from all the mountain-passcs of this old Aurelian Way, 
With the shore below us sleeping, and the distant steamer creeping 
From Marseilles to proud Genova, on to Spezzia’s famous bay. 

So forever, ma cara, 

Shall we love this Riviera. 
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T would have been strange, if Adéle 

had not some day formed her ideal 
of a lover. What young girl, indeed, 
Who cannot recall the sweet 
of those tripping youthful 
years, when, for the first time, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace strode so gallantly with 
waving plume and ttering falchion 
down the pages of Miss Porter, — when 
sweet Helen Mar wasted herself in love 


does not? 


illusions 


for the hero, — when the sun-browned 
Ivanhoe dashed so grandly into that 
famous tilting-ground near to Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, and brought the wicked 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert to a reckon- 
ing, — when we wished the disinherited 
knight better things than the cold love 
of the passionless Rowena, and sighed 
over the fate of poor Fergus Maclvor ? 
With all these characters, and many 
other such, Adéle had made acquaint- 
ance, in company with her dear Rose ; 
and by the light of them, they had fash- 
ioned such ideals in their little heads 
as do not often appear in the flesh. 
Not that the two friends always agreed 
in their dreamy fancies ; but for either, 
a herd must have been handsome and 
brave and true and kind and sagacious 
and learned. If only a few hundred 
of men should be patterned after the 
design of a young girl of sixteen or 
eighteen, what an absurd figure we old 
sinners should cut in the comparison! 
Yet it is pleasant to reflect that thou- 
sands of fresh young hearts do go on, 
year after year, conceiving of wonder- 
ful excellences as pertaining to the bas- 
er sex; and the knowledge of the fact 
should, it would seem, give a little 
more of animation to our struggles 
against the deviltries and brutalities 
of the world. 

But the ideal of our friend Adéle had 
not been constant. Three years back, 
the open, frank, brave front which Phil 
Elderkin wote had almost reached it; 
and when Rose had said, — as she was 
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wont to say, in her sisterly pride, — 
“ He ’s a noble fellow,” there had been 
a little tingling of the heart in Adéle, 
which seemed to echo the words. Af- 
terward had come that little glimpse of 
the world which her journey and inter- 
with Maverick had afforded ; 
aud the country awkwardness of the 
Elderkins 1 


had 
1; P ihe irt . 
eclipse of his virtues. 


course 


somehow worked an 
Reuben, indeed, 
had comeliness, and had caught at that 
time some of the graces of the city ; but 
Reuben was a /ease, and failed in a cer- 
tain quality of respect for her, (at least, 
she fancied it,) in default of which she 
met all his favors with a sisterly tender- 
ness, in which there was none of the 
reserve that tempts passion to declare 
itself. 

Later, when Reuben so opened the 
way to her belief, and associated him- 
self so intimately with the culmination 
of her religious faith, he seemed to her 
for a time the very impersonation of 
her girlish fancy, — so tender, so true, 
so trustful. Her religious enthusiasm 
blended with and warmed her senti- 
ment; and never had she known such 
hours of calm enjoyment, or such hope- 
ful forecast of her worldly future, as in 
those golden days when the hearts of 
both were glowing (or seemed to be) 
with a common love. It was not tha 
this sentiment in her took any open form 
of expression ; her instinctive delicacy 
so kept it undér control that she was 
but half conscious of its existence. But 
it was none the less true that the sad 
young pilgrim, who had been a brother, 
and who had unlocked for her the Beau- 
tiful Gate, wore a new aspect. Her 
heart was full of those glittering esti- 
mates of life, which come at rare inter- 
vals, in which duties and affections all 
seem in delightful accord, working each 
their task, and glowing through all the 
reach of years, until the glow is absorb- 
ed in the greater light which shines up- 
on Christian graves. But Reuben’s de- 
sertion from the faith broke this phan- 
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tasm. Her faith, standing higher, never 
shook; but the sentiment which grew 
under its cover found nothing positive 
whereby to cling, and perished with the 
shock. Besides which, her father’s in- 
junction came to the support of her re- 
ligious convictions, and made her dis- 
position to shake off that empty fancy 
tenfold strong. Had Reuben, in those 
days of his exaltation, made declaration 
of his attachment, it would have met 
with a response that could have admit- 
ted of no withdrawal, and her heart 
would have been leashed to his, what- 
ever outlawry might threaten him. She 
thanked Heaven that it had not been 
thus. Her ideal was still unstained and 
unbroken ; but it no longer found its 
type in the backsliding Reuben. It is 
doubtful, indeed, if her sentiment at 
this period, by mere force of rebound, 
and encouraged by her native charities 
and old proclivities, did not rally about 
young Elderkin, who had equipped him- 
self with many accomplishments of the 
world, and who, if he made no preten- 
sions to the faith she had embraced, 
manifested an habitual respect that chal- 
lenged her gratitude. 

As for Reuben, after his enthusiasm 
of the summer had vanished, he felt 
a prodigious mortification in reflecting 
that Adtle had been so closely the wit- 
ness of his short-lived hallucination. 
It humiliated him bitterly to think that 
all his religious zeal had proved in her 
regard but the empty crackling of a fire 
of thorns. No matter what may be a 
youth’s sentiment for girlhood, he never 
likes it to be witness of anything dis- 
paraging to his sturdy resolution and 
manly purpose. But Adéle had seen 
him shake like a reed under the deep- 
est emotions that could give tone to 
character ; and in his mortification at 
the thought, he transferred to her a share 
of the resentment he felt against him- 
self. It was a relief to treat her with a 
dignified coolness, and to meet all her 
tender inquiries, which she did not for- 
bear, with an icy assurance of manner 
that was more than half affected, — yet 
not unkind, but assiduously and intense- 
ly and provokingly civil. 
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Seeing this, the Doctor and Miss 
Eliza had given over any fear of a pos- 
sibly dangerous interest on the part of 
Reuben ; and yet keen observers might 
well have scented a danger in this very 
studied indifference, if they reflected 
that its motive lay exclusively in a mor- 
tified pride. We are not careful to con- 
ceal our mortifications from those whose 
regard we rate humbly. 

At any rate, it happened, that, with 
the coming of the autumn months, Reu- 
ben, still floating drearily on a sea of 
religious speculation, and veering more 
and more into open mockery of the be- 
liefs of all about him, grew weary of his 
affectations with respect to Adéle. He 
fretted under the kindly manner with 
which she met his august civilities. 
They did not wound her sensibilities, 
as he hoped they might have done. Ei- 
ther this disappointment or the need 
of relief provoked a change of tactics. 
With a sudden zeal that was half ear- 
nest and half a freak of vanity, he de- 
voted himself to Adéle. The father’s 
sympathy with him was just now dead ; 
that of the aunt had never been kindled 
to such a degree as to meet his crav- 
ing ; with the Elderkins he was reluc- 
tant to unfold his opinions so far as 
to demand sympathy. As for Adéle, if 
he could light up again the sentiment 
which he once saw beaming in her face, 
he could at least find in it a charming 
beguilement of his unrest. She had a 
passion for flowers : every day he gath- 
ered for her some floral gift; every day 
she thanked him with a kindness that 
meant only kindness. She had a pas- 
sion for poetry: every day he read to 
her such as he knew she must admire ; 
every day she thanked him with a 
warmth upon which he could build no 
hopes. 

Both the Doctor and Miss Eliza were 
disturbed by this new zeal of his. At 
the instance of the spinster, the Doctor 
undertook to lay before Reuben the in- 
formation conveyed in the letter of Mav- 
erick, and that gentleman’s disapproval 
of any association between the young 
people looking to marriage. It was not 
an easy or an agreeable task for the 
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Doctor ; and he went about it in a very 
halting manner. 

“ Your Aunt Eliza has observed, Reu- 
ben, that you have lately become more 
pointed in your attentions to Adaly.” 

“J dare say, father; worries her, 
does n’t it?” 

“We do not know how far these at- 
tentions may be serious, Reuben.” 

“ Nor I, father.” 

The Doctor was shocked at this new 
evidence of his son’s indifference to any 
fixed rule of conduct. 

“ How long is it, father,” continued 
Reuben, “since Aunt Eliza has com- 
menced her plottings against Adéle ?” 

“Not plottings against her, I trust, 
Reuben.” 

“Yes, she has, father. She ’s badger- 
ing her in her quiet way incessantly, — 
as far back as when she caught sight 
of her in that dance at the Elderkins’. 
For my part, I think it was a charming 
thing to see.” 

“We have graver reasons for our 
anxiety in regard to your relations with 
her, my son ; and not the least of them 
is Mr. Maverick’s entire disapproval of 
any such attachment.” 

And thereupon the Doctor had pro- 
ceeded to lay before Reuben (who now 
showed a most lively interest) a full rev- 
elation of the facts announced in Mav- 
erick’s letter. 

The son had a strong smack of the 
father’s family pride, and the strange 
news was bewildering to him; but in 
his present stage of distrust, he felt a 
strong disposition to protest agaiyst all 
the respectable conventionalities that 
hedged him in. A generous instinct in 
him, too, as he thought of the poor girl 
under the ban of the townsfolk, craved 
some chivalric expression ; and what- 
ever sentiment he may really have en- 
tertained for her in past days took new 
force in view of the sudden barriers that 
rose between him and the tender, grace- 
ful, confiding, charming Adéle, whose 
image had so long and (as he now 
thought) so constantly dwelt in the 
dreamy mirage of his future. Under 
the spur of these feelings, he presently 
gave over his excited walk up and down 
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the study, and, coming close to the 
Doctor, whispered, with a grave ear- 
nestness that made the old gentleman 
recognize a man in his boy, — 

“Father, I have doubted my own 
feelings about Adéle: now I do not. I 
love her; I love her madly. I shall 
protect her ; if she will marry me,” (and 
he touched the Doctor on the shoulder 
with a quick, nervous tap of his hand,) 
“T shall marry her, — God bless her!” 

And Reuben, by the very speech, as 
well as by the thoughts that had gone 
before, had worked himself into a pas- 
sion of devotion. 

“Be careful, my son,” said the old 
gentleman ; “remember how your en- 
thusiasm has betrayed you in a still 
more serious matter.” 

Reuben smiled bitterly. 

“ Don’t reproach me with that, father. 
It seems to me that I am acting now 
more on the side of the Christian char- 
ities than either you or Aunt Eliza.” 

And with this he strode out, leaving 
the Doctor in an agony of apprehension. 

A moment after, Miss Eliza, who was 
ever on the alert, and without whose 
knowiedge a swallow could not dart in- 
to the chimneys of the parsonage, came 
rustling into the study. 

“Well, Benjamin, what does Reuben 
say?” 

“Given over to his idols, Eliza, — 
given over to his idols. We can only 
pray God to have him in His holy keep- 
ing.” 

It would be impossible to fathom all 
the emotions of Reuben during that in- 
terview with his father. It would be 
wrong to say that the view of future 
marriage had not often held up its bril- 
liant illusions before him ; it would be 
wrong to say that they had never been 
associated with the charming vivacity 
of Adéle, as well as, at other times, with 
the sweet graces of Rose Elderkin. But 
these illusions had been of a character 
so transitory, so fleeting, that he had 
come to love their brilliant changes, and 
to look forward with some dread to the 
possible permanence of them, or such 
fixedness as should take away the 
charming drift of his vagaries. If, in 
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some wanton and quite impossible mo- 
ment, the modest Rose had conquered 
her delicacy so far as to put her hand 
in his, and say, “ Will you be my hus- 
band ? ” not have been so 
much outraged by her boldness as dis- 
turbed by the reflection that a pleasant 
little dream of love was broken up, and 
that must come to that 
practical solution of a yes or xo which 
would make an end of his delightful 
doubts and yearnings. The positive 
and the known are, after all, so much 
less, under imaginative measure, than 
the uncert and the dreamy! 

And if he could have taker the spin- 
ster’s old tales of Adéle’s regard for him 
and devotion to him at their highest 
truth, (which he never did, because of 
the girl’s provoking familiarity and in- 
difference,) he would have felt a great 
charm in his life cut off. Yet now he 
wanders in search of her with his heart 
upon his lip and a great fire in his 
brain. Not a little pride in affronting 
opinion may have kindled the glow of 
There was an au- 
dacity in it that tempted and regaled 
him. Why should beliefs 
were so uncertain, who had grown into 
doubts of that faith on which all the 
conventional proprieties about him re- 
posed, — why he not discard 


he would 


his thought 


his sudden resolve. 


he, whose 


should 
them, and obey a single, strong, gener- 
ous instinct? When a man’s religious 
sensibilities suffer recoil as Reuben’s 
had done, there grows up a new pride 
in the natural emotions of generosity ; 
the humane instincts show exceptional 
force ; the skeptics become the teach- 
ers of an exaggerated philanthropy. 
Did he love her beyond all others? 
Yesterday he could not have told; to- 
day, under the fervor of his audacity and 
of his pride, his love blazes up ina fiery 
flame. It seethes around the memory 
of her lithe, graceful figure in a whirl 
of passion. Those ripe red lips shall 
taste the burning heat of his love and 
tenderness. He will guard, cherish, pro- 
tect, and the iron aunt may protest, or the 
world talk as it will. “ Adéle!” Adéle!” 
His heart is full of the utterance, and 
his step wild with tumultuous feeling, 
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as he rushes away to find her, —to win 
her,—to bind together their destinies 
forever ! 


XLVII. 


IT was a mellow evening of later Oc- 
tober. Mists hung in all the hollows 
of the hills. Within the orchard, where 
Adéle was strolling, a few golden apples 
still shone among the bronzed leaves. 
She saw Reuben coming swiftly through 
the garden; but his eager step faltered 
as he came near her. Even the serene 
look of girlhood has a power in it to 
make impassioned confidence waver, 
and enthusiasms suffer recoil. He meets 
her at last with an assumption of his 
every-day manner, which she cannot 
but see presently is underlaid with a 
tempest of struggling feeling to which 
he is a stranger. He has taken her 
hand and placed it in his arm, —a lit- 
tle coquettish device to which he was 
wont ; but he keeps the little hand in his 
with a nervous clasp that is new, and 
that makes her tremble all the more 
when his speech grows impassioned,. 
and the easy compliments of his past 
days of frolicsome humor take a depth 
of tone which make her heart thrill 
strangely. Meantime, they had come 
to the garden-end of the walk. 

“It’s late, Reuben, and I must go in- 
doors,” said she, with a quiet that she 
did not feel. 

“We ’ll take one more turn, Adéle ; 
you must.” And her hand trembled in 
the eager clasp he fastened upon it. 

Not once did it come into her mind 
that Reuben was to make a declaration 
of passion for her. She had feared only 
some burst of feeling in the direction of 
the spinster, or of the Doctor, which 
should compromise him even more se- 
riously. When, therefore, he burst forth, 
as he did presently, with a passionate 
avowal of his love, she was overwhelm- 
ed with confusion. 

“This is so sudden, so strange, Reu- 
ben! indeed it is!” 

Tenderly as she may have felt toward 
him in days gone, and gratefully as she 
always felt, this sudden attempt to carry 
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by storm the very citadel of her af- 
fections was not alone a surprise, but 
seemed like sacrilege. The mystery 
and doubt that overhung the relations 
between her own father and mother — 
and which she felt keenly —had made 
her regard with awe any possible mar- 
riage of her own, investing the thought 
of it with a terrible sanctity, and as 
something to be approached only with 
a reverent fear. If in this connection 
she had ever thought of Reuben, it was 
in those days when he seemed so earnest 
in the faith, and when their feelings were 
blent by some superhuman agency. But 
at his divergence into the paths of skep- 
ticism, it seemed to her simple and in- 
tense faith that thenceforth their pil- 
grimages must be wholly distinct: his 
—and she trembled at the thought of 
it—through some terrible maze of er- 
ror, where she could not follow: and 
hers — by God’s grace — straight to 
the city whose gates are of pearl. 

When, therefore, she had replied to 
the passionate address of Reuben, “ You 
must not talk thus,” it was with a tear 
in her eye. 

“It grieves you, then, Adéle?” 

“Yes, it grieves me, Reuben. Our 
paths are different now”; and she be- 
thought herself of her father’s injunc- 
tion, which seemed to make her duty 
still plainer, and forbade her to encour- 
age that parley with her heart which — 
with her hand still fast in Reuben’s, and 
his eyes beaming with a fierce heat upon 
her — she was beginning to entertain. 

“ Adéle, tell me, can I go on?” 

“ Indeed, indeed, you must not, Reu- 
ben !”—and withdrawing her hand sud- 
denly, she passed it over brow and eyes, 
as if to rally her thoughts to measure 
the situation. 

“You are weepin 
ben. 

“ No, not weeping,” said she, dashing 
the merest film of mist from her eyes, 
“but so troubled !—so troubled!” And 
she looked yearningly, but vainly, in his 
face for that illumination which had be- 
longed to his enthusiasm of the sum- 
mer. 

They walked for a moment in silence, 


oe. / 
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Adéle ?” said Reu- 
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— he, with a scowl upon his face. 
ing this, Adéle said plaintively, — 

“Tt seems to me, Reuben, as if this 
might be only a solemn mockery of 
yours.” 

“You doubt me, then?” returned he 
like a flash. 

“Do you not doubt yourself, Reu- 
ben? Have you never doubted your- 
self?” This with a glance that pierced 
him through. 

“Good Heavens! are you turned 
preacher?” said he, bitterly. “ Will 
you measure a heart by its dogmatic 
beliefs ?” 

“For shame, Reuben!” 

And for a time both were silent. 
last Adéle spoke again, — 


See- 


At 


“ There is a sense of coming trouble 
that oppresses me strangely,—that tells 
me I must not listen to you, Reuben.” 

“T know it, Adéle; and it is for this 
I would cherish you, and protect you 
against all possible shame or indigni- 
ties” 

“Shame! 
this mean ? 
ben?” 

Reuben blushed scarlet. His speech 
had outrun his discretion; but seizing 


Indignities! What does 
What do you know, Reu- 


her hand, and pressing it more tenderly 
than ever, he said, — 

¢ “Only this, Adéle: I see that a cool- 
ness has grown up toward you in the 
parsonage ; the old prejudice against 
French blood may revive again ; besides 
which, there is, you know, Adéle, that 
little family cloud” 

“Is this the old, kind Reuben, my 
brother, who reminds me of a trouble 
so shadowy I cannot fairly measure 
it?” And Adéle covered her face with 
her hands. 

“ Forgive me, Adéle, for God’s sake !” 

“There zs a cloud, Reuben; thank 
you for the word,” said Adéle, recover- 
ing herself; “and there is, I fear, an 
even darker cloud upon your faith. Un- 
til both are passed, I can never listen 
to such talk as you would urge upon 
me,— never! never!” 

And there was a spirit in her words 
now that awed Reuben. 

“Would you impute my unbelief to 
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me as a crime, Adéle? 
Christian charity ? 
enjoy 


Is this your 
Do you think that I 
this fierce wrestling with doubts ? 
or, having them, would you bid me play 

What if I am 
a final castaway, as your good books tell 
us some must be, would you make me a 
before my time, and balk all 


my hopes in life ? 


false and conceal them ? 


castaway 
Is this your char- 
ity ?” 
“TI would not,—you know 
not, some 
‘Li to Adéle. If there be 
any hope of making my way out of this 
weary 
would 


I would 
me, 
wrangle, it seems to me that it 
in the constant presence of 
ant faith. Will you 
Adéle ?’ 

with all my heart, 


your simple, exult 


be my teacher, 
“ Teacher, — yes, 
Reuben.’ 

Then be mine,” 


hand again, 


said he, seizing her 
this very hour 


“ from 
3 then 
her fa- 
too, 


An instant she seemed to waver ; 
came over her 
ther’s 
that overshadowed her own life. 


“T cannot, —I cannot, 


the memory of 


injunction, —the mystery, 
Reuben!” 
“Ts this final ?’ 
‘ Final.” 

sighed it rather than spoke 
instant she had sli 
shrubbery 


said he, calmly. 


aloud; the next ved 


away through the with a 
swift a> < 
toward t 

| 


Reu 


ruel rustle of her silken dress, 
parsonage. 
ngered in the orchard until 
light flashing 

muslin hangings of her 


through the 

She 

She 
s her 
fervor that sprang as 
much from devotion as from sentiment. 
She had and 
with sobs had buried her sweet face in 
the pillow. 


he saw the 
as 

ndow. 
had gone early to her chamber. 
had kissed the crucifix that wa 
mother’s with a 
out her 


sobbed prayer, 


Could Reuben have seen or conceived 
all this, he might have acted differently. 

As it he entered the Doctor’s 
study an hour later, with the utmost ap- 
parent coolness. 

“ Well, father,” 
fered marriage to your moth aaa and 
protégée, and she de- 


was, 


said he, “I have of- 


pious French 
cline ag 

said the Doctor. 
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“ My poor son!” 
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But his sympathy was not so much 
with any possible feeling of disappoint- 
ment as with the chilling heartlessness 
and unbelief that seemed to boast them- 
selves in his speech. 

“Tt will be rather dull in Ashfield 
now, I fancy,” continued Reuben, “and 
I shall slip off to New York to-morrow 
and take a new taste of the world.” 

And the Doctor (as if to himself ) 
said despairingly, “‘Whom He will 
He hardeneth.” 

“ But, father,” said Reuben, (without 
notice of the old gentleman’s ejacula- 
tion,) “don’t let Aunt Eliza know of 
this, — not a word, or she will be fear- 
fully cruel to the poor child.” 

There was a grave household in the 
next mornifg. Reuben re- 
in heart, in face, and in action 
against the tediously long prayer of the 
parson, though the old gentleman’s spirit 
was writhing painfully in his pleadings. 
The aunt was more pious and austere 
than ever. Adeéle, timid and sl a 
yet with a beautiful and a trustful illu- 
mination in her eye, that for day: 
and months, lingered in 
memory of the parson’s son. 


parsonage 
belled 


s, and 
weeks, 


Later in the day Reuben went to make 
his adieus to the Elderkins. The old 
Squire was seated in his door busied 
with the “ Weekly Courant,” which had 
just come in. 

** Aha, Master Reuben,” 
1 way,) “ 
that lazy fellow, Phil, 
find | 


(this was his 
; 


’re looking for 
You ‘ll 
him up-stairs with his cigar and his 
Spanish, I ’ll venture.” 


old-fashionec you 


J suppose. 


made 
chamber after 


Reuben his way up to Phil’s 
the unceremonious man- 
in that 
hospitable home, a snatch of a 
glet from Rose came floating 
after him along the stairs. It was v 

sweet. 


ner to which he has been used 
while 
little song 


But what were glets S 
It being a mild autumn 
day, Phil sat at the open window, from 
which he had many a time seen the 
old Doctor jogging past in his chaise, 
and sometimes the tall Almira picking 
her maidenly way along the walk with 
her green parasol daintily held aloft with 
thumb and two fingers, while from the 


sweet song 


to him now ? 
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lesser fingers dangled a little embroid- 
ered bag which was the wonder of all 
the school-girls. Other times, too, 
from this eyrie of his, he had seen 
Adéle tripping past, with Reuben be- 
side her, and had wondered what their 
chat might be, while he had feasted his 
eyes upon her fair figure. 

Yet Phil was by no means an idler ; 
he had developed a great business 
shrewdness, and two or three times in 
the week drove over to a neighboring 
river-town to look after the shipments 
to the West Indies in which he was 
now interested in company with the 
Squire. But this had not forbidden a 
little cursory reading of a sentimental 
kind. There may have been a stray 
volume of Pelham upon his table, and 
a six-volume set of Byron in green and 
gold upon his limited book-shelf, (both 
of which were strongly disapproved of 
by Mrs. Elderkin, but tolerated by the 
Squire,)— besides which, there were 
certain Spanish ballads to which he 
had taken a great fancy since his late 
visit to Cuba. 

Reuben was always a welcome visitor, 
and was presently in full flow of talk, 
and puffing nervously at one of Phil’s 
choice Havanas ( which in that day were 
true to their titles). 

“Tm off, Phil,” said Reuben at last, 
breaking in upon his host’s ecstasy over 
a ballad he had been reciting, with what 
he counted the true Castilian magnilo- 
quence. 

“ Off where ?” said Phil. 

“ Off for the city. I’m weary of this 
do-nothing life, — weary of the town, 
weary of the good people.” 

“ There ’s nothing you care for, then, 
in Ashfield?” said Phil. And at that 
moment a little burst of the singing of 
Rose came floating up the stair, —so 
sweet! so sweet! 

“Care for? Yes,” said Reuben, “ but 
they are all so good! so devilish good!” 
—and he puffed at his cigar with a 
nervous violence. It was not often that 
such an approach to profanity sullied 
the lips of Reuben, and Phil noted it 
with surprise. 

“T thought there would have been at 
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least one magnet that would have kept 
you here,” said Phil. 

“ What magnet, pray?” says Reuben, 
— somewhat calm again. 

“ There she goes,” says Phil, looking 
out of the window. And at the mo- 
ment Adéle tripped by, with the old 
Doctor walking gravely at her side. 

“ Humph !” Reuben, with a 
composure that was feigned, “she ’s too 
much of a Puritan for me, Phil: or 
rather, I ’m too little of a Puritan for 
her.” 

Philip looked at his companion keenly. 
And Reuben, looking back at him as 
keenly, said, after a silence of a few 
moments, — 

“1 don’t think you'll ever marry her 
either, Phil.” 

“ Marry!” 


said 


said Phil, with a deep, 
honest blush,— “who talks of that?” 

“You, in your heart, Phil. Do you 
think I am blind? Do you think I 
have not seen that you have loved her, 
Phil, ever since you knew what it was 
to love a woman? Do you think, that, 
as a boy, you ever imposed upon me 
with your talk about that handsome 
Suke Boody, the tavern-keeper’s daugh- 
ter? Good Heavens! Phil, I think 
there were never two men in the world 
who talked their thoughts plainly to 
each other! Do you think I do not 
know that you have played the shy 
lover, because with your big heart you 
have yielded to what you counted a 
prior claim of mine,— because Adéle 
was one of us at.the parsonage ?” 

“In such affairs,” said Phil, with 
some constraint and not a little wound- 
ed pride, “1 don’t think men are apt to 
recognize prior claims.” 

Reuben replied only by a faint sar- 
donic smile. 

“You ’re a good fellow, Phil, but you 
won’t marry her.” 

“Of course, then, you know why,” 
said Phil, with something very like a 
sneer. 

“ Certainly,” said Reuben. “ Because 
you can’t affront the world, because you 
are bound by its conventionalities and 
respectabilities, as I am not. I spurn 
them.” 
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Doctor 


said Phil, in 
amazement. “What does this mean ? 
Just now she was a Puritan.” 

“Tt means, Phil,” (and here Reuben 
reflected a moment or two, puffing with 
savage energy, ) “it means what I can’t 
wholly explain to you. You know her 
French blood ; you know all the preju- 
dices against the faith in which she was 
reared ; you know she has an instinct 
and will of her own. In short, Phil, I 
don’t think you ‘ll ever marry her; but 
if you can, you may.” 

“ May /” said Phil, whose pride was 
now touched to the quick. “ And what 
authority have you, pray?” 


- Respectabilities :™ 


“ The authority of one who has loved 
her,” said Reuben, with a fierce, quick 
tone, and dashing hie half-burnt cigar 
from the window ; “the authority of one 
who, if he had chosen to perjure him- 
self and profess a faith which he could 
not entertain, and wear sanctimonious 
airs, might have won her heart.” 

* T don’t believe it!” said Phil, with 
a great burst of voice. “There ’s no 
hypocrisy could win Adéle.” 
up and down the 
chamber, then came and took the hand 
of lis old friend : — 

“ Phil, you ’re a noble-hearted fellow. 
I never thought any one could convict 
me of injustice to Adéle. You have 
done it. I hope you ’ll always defend 
her ; and whatever may betide, I hope 


Reuben paced 


your mother and Rose will always be- 
friend her. She may need it.” 

Again there was a little burst of song 
from below, and it lingered upon the 
ear of Reuben long after he had left the 
Elderkin homestead. 

The next day he was gone, —to try 
his new taste of the world. 


XLVIII. 


IT was in no way possible for the 
simple-hearted Doctor to conceal from 
the astute spinster the particular cir- 
cumstances which had hurried Reuben’s 
departure, and the knowledge of them 
made her humiliation complete. Dur- 
ing all the latter months of Reuben’s 
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stay she had not scrupled to drop occa- 
sional praises of him into the ear of 
Adéle, as in the old times. It was in 
agreement with her rigid notions of 
retribution, that this poor social outlaw 
should love vainly ; and a baffling dis- 
appointment would have seemed to the 
spinster’s narrow mind a highly proper 
and most logical result of the terrible 
ignominy which overhung the uncon- 
scious victim. Indeed, the innocent 
unconsciousness of anything derogatory 
to her name or character which belong- 
ed to Adéle, and her consequent cheery 
mirthfulness, were sources of infinite 
annoyance to Miss Eliza. She would 
have liked to see her in sackcloth for 
a while, and to enjoy her own moral 
elevation by such a contrast. Nor was 
this from sheer malice ; in that sense 
she was not malicious ; but she delud- 
ed herself with the idea that this was 
a high religious view of sin and its 
consequences, —a proper mortification 
to befall one on whom Heaven’s pun- 
ishment (of the fathers through the 
children) must needs descend. And 
like many another of her iron purpose, 
she would not have shrunk from being 
herself the instrument of such punish- 
ment, and would have gloated over its 
accomplishment, —as if by it the Devil’s 
devices had received rebuke, and the 
elect found cause for comfort. Many 
good people —as the world goes — have 
this vulture appetite for preying upon 
the very bowels of sinners ; and there 
is no judge so implacable as one who 
inflames his judicial zeal with the fiery 
heats of an exaggerated religious pre- 
tension. 

Think, then, of the situation of poor 
Adéle under the attentions of such a 
woman, after she has ferreted out from 
the Doctor the truth with respect to 
Reuben! It makes us tremble while 
we write of it. There is often a kind 
of moral tyranny in households, which, 
without ever a loud word, much less a 
blow, can pierce a sensitive mind as 
with fiery needles. Of such a silent, 
fearful tyranny Adéle now felt the in- 
numerable stings, and under it her nat- 
ural exuberance of spirits gave way, 
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her faith almost waned; it seemed to 
her that a kiss upon her silent crucifix 
were better than a prayer shared with 
her tormentor. 

The Doctor showed all his old, grave 
kindness; but he was sadly broken by 
his anxieties with respect to his son ; 
nor was he ever demonstrative enough 
to supply the craving of Adéle’s heart, 
under her present greed for sympathy. 
Even the villagers looked upon her more 
coldly since the sharpened speech of 
the spinster had dropped widely, but 
very quietly, its damaging innuendoes, 


and since her well-calculated surmises, 
] 


that French blood was, after all, not to 
be wholly trusted. It was clear to the 
townspeople that all was at an end be- 
~—clear that 
she had fallen away from the old favor 


tween Adéle and Reuben, 
in which she once stood at the parson- 
age ; and Miss Eliza, by her adroit hints, 
of 


truth, found means of associating these 


and without any palpable violation 


results with certain suspicious circum- 
stances which had come to light respect- 
ing the poor girl’s character, — circum- 
stances for which sl 


e herself ( Miss Eli- 
was not al- 
s, but yet 


sufficient to warrant a little reserve of 


za was kind enough to s 


together accountable, perhay 


confidence, and of course putting an end 
to any thought of intimate alliance with 
“the Johns family.” She even whis- 
pered in her most insidious manner in- 
to the ear of old Mistress Tew, — who, 
the most in- 
ip, — that 


hard for the poor thing, when Reuben 


‘ee "gg ae iy 
being somewhat deal, 1S 
veterate village goss “it was 
left so suddenly.” 

Adéle writes in these times to her fa- 


ther, that he need put himself in no fear 


in regard to marriage. “I have had 
an éclaircissement” (she “with 
friend Reuben. His declaration of at- 
tachment (I think I may tell vow this, dear 
papa) was so wholly unexpected that I 
could not count it real. 


Says ) 


He seemed 
actuated by some sudden controlling 
that I could 
been otherwise, 
the fact 
a bitter skeptic in 
regard to our most holy religion, would 


sympathy (as he often is 
not explain ; and had it 
your injunction, dear papa, and 
that he has become 


> w Py > r 
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have made me pause. 
hint, too, of the 


He dropped a 
mystery attaching to 
my family, (not unkindly, for he is, af- 
ter all, a dear, good-hearted fellow,) 
which kindled not a little indignation 
in me; and I told him—with some of 
the pride, I think, I must have inherit- 
ed from you, papa—that, until that mys- 
tery was cleared, I would marry neither 
him nor another. Was I not right? 

“T want much to you 
again, dear — to tell you all I hope 
and # fear, - 


be with 


SO 
papa, 
to feel your kiss again! 
Miss Johns, whom I have tried hard to 
love, but cannot, is chan 


her ma 


ed wofully in 


o 
s 


iner toward me. I feel it is on- 


ly my home now by sufferance,— not 


such a home as you would choose for 


me, I am sure. , The Doctor — good 
as kind as he knows how to 


h, how I want 


soul —is 


be, but I want —oh, !— to 
dear papa, and 
Why can I not? I 
over and over sure —that I 


could bring some st 


leap into your arms, 
find home there. 
am sure - 
nlight into a home 
And 
mean 
to do soon, do not put me off with such 


1 would but let me. 
when you come, 


of yours, if 


aS you Say you 


u once told me, of ‘a lean 
Savoyard in re 
of a fat Frenchman with bristly 
tache’ (you see I 
me I m y come to 


stories as y< 
1 | wig and spectacl l 
i - ¢ a spec LacCies, ant 
mous- 
remember all ; tell 
be the mistress of 


I will 


sure, 


your parlor and 


your 
keep all in such order, that, I 
you will not w again; 


that I 


nt me to leave you 
and you will love me so much 
to leave 

“ Inde d, it eed 
to me het 
all of then 
of Miss ] 


Only th 


ness, an 


shall never want you. 
, it is very wearisome 
Che village peo] le 


| 
aught 


seem 


the cooln 


Do not, I pray, 
‘lost for- 
h you wrote to the Doc- 

cruel papa!—a word 
tome. I amrich: 
many dollars are i 


} 


disturb about 
tune’ of 


tor, but n 


any 


I can’t tell you how 
n the Savings Bank 
for me, — and for you, if you wish them, 
I have so little occasion to spend any- 
thing. But I have committed the ex- 
travagance of placing a beautiful tablet 
over the grave of poor Madame Arles, 
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much to the horror of the good Doc- 
tor, insisted upon having a little cross 
inscribed upon its front. You have 
never told me, apa, if you receiv- 
ed the long account I gave you of her 
sudden death, and how she died with- 


and, 


} oY T 
cear | 


g me anything of herself, 


it was in her mind 


out ever te } 


believe 

, at the last.” 

} uth, such letter had 
Maverick, 


1 


nev- 
ind he 
‘ for it, since it 
of any 
le to his 


need 

WI hen the present mis- 
came to him, he 
brilliant Café de L’ 


in com] 


was en- 
Orient at 
friend 
im fora 


any with his f 
‘he news staggered h 


Julie 


* said he,.“ 


And among your 


She 


Puri- 
have made a 
he has kept 


you good 


of 
ve turn- 


nature 


ympla- 
a 
which 
tcom- 
ht 


sar to the 


thoug 


 stunt- 
the fields, 
i rple 
raced 

hief 


‘ hile 
we 
its 

hes 
soft 

f the 

on his 
tant voi- 


town 

ear ag 

ume fl nd, and 
the pretty Provencal song flut- 


ces C: iting down the wi 


again 
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o 


tered on the balmy air ; 
turban was in his eye, 


the coquettish 
the plump, soft 
hand of the pretty Provencal girl in his 
grasp, and her glossy locks touched his 
burning cheek. So much, at least, that 
was Arcadian; and then (in his glow- 
ing memory still) the loves, the jeal- 
ousies, the delusions, the concealments, 
the faithlessness, the the 
parting! And now, the chief 
actress in this drama that had touched 
him so nearly lay buried in a New Eng- 
land grave, 
itary 

“It was your 


desertion, 
— now 


with his own Adéle her sol- 
mourner ! 

friend the Doctor who 
gave the good woman absolution, I sup- 
pose,” said Papiol, tapping his snuff- 
box, and gathering a huge pinch 
tween thumb 


be- 
and finger. 

“ Not even that comfort, I suspect,” 
said Maverick. 

“ Bah / 

And the 
nostril until 


pauvre femme ! 
his 


and 


titillated 
in 


philosopher 
he sneezed aga 
again. 
And the Doctor,” continued Papiol, 
‘does he suspect no th 
« Nothing: 
make what 
— you know whom.” 
ae Pai at ul 
that old friend of yours! 
“ Better than you or I, 
“ Cela 
la pe lite 
what of 
“She 
little 
mestic history, 


én ine?” 


He has counselled me to 


amends I may i y marrying 


he is a good innocent, 


Papiol.” 
And 


it - eyes, — 


, ° 
Va SANS Aire, Wi0N Anil. 


+, —the 
her ?” 


little brig 


but hints at a 


that overshat her 


is unsuspicious, 


cloud OWS do- 


tells her lover that 
1e will mar- 


and 
before sl 
ry him, or any other. 
ore, wl ts 
I could 


stand how Julie should 


shall be cleared up 
inquisitive sex, 
Maverick ! r quite under- 
irned that 
ind been 


her little one was : 
I think the 


able to trace her as 
Gazette, — 


death was set forth the 


eh, Maverick ?,” 

“It certainly was,” saic 
“honestly, for the 

‘Ha! — honestly, — don / 
don, won ami.” 

And P took snuff again. 

“Set forth in the Gazette, en régle, 


Maverick, — 
good.” 
I beg par- 


child’s 


apiol 
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and came to Julie’s knowledge, as I 
am sure; and she sailed for the East 
with her brother, who was a small trad- 
er in Smyrna, I believe,— poor woman! 
To tell truth, Papiol, had she been alive, 
loving Adéle as I do, I believe I should 
have been tempted to follow the par- 
son’s admonition, cost what it might.” 
“ And then?” 
“And then I should give fetite an 
honest name to | I 


bear, — honest 
could, at least; and would have lavish- 


as 

ed wealth upon her, as I mean to do; 

and made the last half of my life bet- 
ter than the first.” 

‘‘ Excellent! most excellent! consid- 
ering that the lady is dead, pauvre 
Jemme ! And now, my dear fellow, 
you might go over to your country and 
play the good Puritan by marrying 
Mees Eliza, — sein ?” 

And he called out obstreperously, — 

“ Garcon!” 

Votct, 
“ Absinthe, — deux verres.” 
And 

upon the edge of the marble slab. 

* Mon Dieu /” 


Iden pallor on his face, “who is 


“ s 9? 


Messteurs 


he drummed with his fat fingers 


said Maverick, with 


a suc 


she ?’ 


THE 


THE 


“ HE fact 


wife, “that you have thrown a 


my dear,” said my 


is, 


stone into a congregation of blackbirds, 
in writing as you have of our family wars 
and wants. The response comes from 
all parts of the country, and the task of 
looking over and answering your letters 
l Ev- 


; 
vie. 
ody has something to say, — some- 


becomes increasingly formida 
ery 
thing to propose.” 


“Give me a résumé,” said I. 
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The eyes of Papiol fastened upon the 
figure which had arrested the attention 
of Maverick, 
ty years, fi 
tired, with olive-brown complexion, hair 
a 
sntleman with a brusque and 
foreign air. 

“Who is she?” 
great tremor. 
haunt us ?” 


a lady of, may-be, for- 
i1ionably, but gracefully at- 


} 
As 


v 
»y 


still glossy black, and attended 1 
Strange g 
says Maverick, ina 


“Do the dead come te 


‘You are facetious, my friend,” said 
Papiol. 

But in the next moment the lady op- 
posite had raised her eyes, showing that 


double had been so 
Arle S, 
poor Papiol was himself fearfully dis- 


traught. 


strange look which 


characteristic Madame and 


ol 


“Tt’s true! i > he 


‘its Julie! 


200 AMZ. 


whispered his 


7 899 
ullie 


ell Wicwvile, } ULl¢ 


Maverick, too, had met that glance, 
and he trembled like a leaf. He gazed 
upon the strang« one who sees a 
And she met his glance, bold- 
ly at the first ; the the li 


her eyes, her head drooped, 


spectre. 
~ht faded from 
and she 
fell in a swoon upon the shoulder of her 
companion. 


1866. 


II. 


TRANSITION. 


“Well,” said my wife, “here are three 
pages from an elderly gentleman, to the 
effect that women are not what they used 
to be, —that daughters are a great care 
it girls have no health 


and no help,—th 
and no energy in practical life, — that 
the expense of maintaining a household 
is so great that young men are afraid 
to marry, — and that it costs more now 
per annum to dress one young woman 


than it used to cost to carry a whole 
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family of sons through college. 
the poor old ge 
state of mind, 


In short, 
sntleman is in a desperate 
and is firmly of opinion 
that society is going to ruin by an ex- 
press train.” 

“ Poor old fellow!” said I, “the only 
comfort I can offer him is cola’ I take 
-that this sad world 
time at 


myself, 
out our 
next.” 

“ The 


cy,” said my 


will last 
least. Now for the 


next is more concise and spi- 


wife. “I will read 


“* Christopher Crowjield, Esq., 

‘¢Srr, — If want to 
American are to be 
back to family work, I can 
a short method. Pay 
wages for it as they 
other way. I 
dollars a week in 
work ; I could 
good iam he ] 


how 
brought 
tell 
them as 


you know 
women 
you 
good 
can make in any 
from 
the 


get nine 


shop where I 


seven to 


make the same in any 
, 
should have no objection 
to doing it. 

‘Your obedient servant, 
st werrsa,”* 


‘My correspondent Letitia 
tell me,” 


does not 
said I, “how much of this sev- 
en or nine dollars she pays out for board 
and washing, 


she 


fire 


and lights. If 
;, ; 


ina Foo" three 
dollars a week, 


ble, that, 


worked at two or 


easily demonstra- 
present cost of these 


clear 


f 
items, she l ke as much 


profit as she now does at nine dollars 
for her shop-work. 

‘And there are 
moreover, whicl 
First, 
and 
family, 


two other things, 
1 she does not consider: 
that 


lights, 


besides board, washing, fuel, 


which she would have in a 
she would have also less uninter- 


mitted toil. Shop-work exacts its ten 


hours per diem ; and it makes no allow- 
iccident. 

in a good family 
hen she can feel free 


Her work 


ds 
e matters, which 


ance for sickness or ¢ 


“ A 


finds ma 


good domestic 
ny hours w 
to attend to her own affairs. 
consists of certain definit 
her time is her own; and if 
and address in the 
agement of her duties, she 
many leisure hours. 


built, 


being done 


she have skill man- 
may secure 
As houses are now 


and with the many labor-saving 
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conveniences that are being introduced, 
the physical labor of housework is no 
more than a healthy woman really needs 
to keep her in health. In case, 
er, of those slight illnesses to which all 


howev- 


are more or less liable, and which, if 
neglected, often lead to graver ones, the 
advantage is still on the side of domes- 
tic service. In the shop and factory, 
hour of unemployed time is de- 
ducted ; an illness of a day or two is an 


every 


appreciable loss of just so much mon- 
of board is still 
the family 
servant is always considered. 


ey, while the expense 
going on. But in a good 
When 
nursed as one of 


family 


ill, she is carefully 
the family, the 
and is subject to no deduction from her 
wages for 


has physician, 


time. I have known 
more than one instance in which a val- 


loss of 
ued domestic has been sent, at her em- 


ployer’s expense, to the seaside or some 
other pleasant locality, for change of air, 
when her health has been run down. 
“Tn the second place, family work is 
more remunerative, even at a lower rate 
than fac oe 
because it is better for the health. All 


of wages shop or work, 
sorts of sedentary employ ment, pursued 
by numbers of f panees together in 
apartment, ar 

and unhea ithy 


one 
more or less debilitating 
Ly; 5 hewn foul air and con- 
finement. 

‘A woman’s health is her capital. In 
certain ways of work she obtains more 
income, but 
to do it. 


she spends on her capital 
may get 
less income, and yet increase her cap- 
ital. A woman cannot work at 
making, 


In another way she 


dress- 


tailoring, or any other seden- 
tary employment, 


in and out, 


ten hours a day, year 


without enfeebling her con- 


stitution, impairing her 


eyesight, and 


bringing on a complication of com- 
| 


plaints, but she can sweep, wash, cook, 
a well -or- 


dered house with modern arrange 


and do the varied duties of 
ments, 
and grow healthier every year. The 
in New England, all wom- 
en did housework a part of every day, 


were 


times, when 
the times when all women were 
healthy. At present, the heritage of 
vigorous muscles, firm nerves, strong 
backs, and cheerful physical life has 
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gone from American and is 
taken up by Irish A thrifty 
young man, I have lately heard of, mar- 
ried a rosy 
horror of 


defended 


women, 
women. 
young Irish girl, quite to the 

is mother and sisters, but 
himself by the following very 

logic: — ‘If I marry an 
American girl, I must have an Irish girl 


conclusive 


to take care of her; and I cannot afford 
to support both.’ 

* Besides all this, there is a third con- 
sideration, which I 
to my friend Letitia. 


bly commend 


hum 

The turn of her 
note speaks her a girl of good common 
sense, with a faculty of hitting the nail 
on the head; such a girl 
that nothing is more likely to 
fall out than that she will 
Evidently, our fair 
born to@ule ; and 


square and 


must see 


ay be 


some d 
1arried ae 
married. iriend 1S 
his hour, doubt- 
] 


less, her foreordained throne and hum- 


ble servant are somewhere awaiting her. 
** Now domestic service is all the while 
fitting a girl physically, mentally, and 
morally for her ultimate vocation and 
sphere,—to be a happy wife and to make 
a happy home. 
work, a! 
are in 


But factory work, shop 


d all employments of that sort, 
nature essentially wdowmies- 


ntauing t 


constant necessity 
( irding-house life, and of habits 
different as possible from the quiet 


routine of home. The girl who 


hours on the strain of 

intermitted toil feel inclin 
when evening come 
her 


dresses, or study ar 


ation, 
down and 


} 


darn stockings, over her 


those multifa- 
ynomies whi 


to the best 


rious e a wardrobe 


account. ervous SyS- 
tem is 


« ] 5 
ana eCx 


raves company 


he r dull, 


narrow 
room is deserted for some place of amuse- 
ment or gay street promenade. And who 
can blame her? 
an, who 


Let any sensible wom- 


has had moto and 
nas hac experience OF S 0p ana 


f sl 
factory life, recall to her mind tl 


1e Ways 
and manners in which young girls grow 
up who leave a father’s roof for a crowd- 
ed boarding-house, without any su 


vision of 


per- 
matron or mother, and ask 


whether this is the best school for train- 
ing young American wives and moth- 
ers. 
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are discreet and 
thoughtful women who, amid all these 


difficulties, 


“Doubtless there 


do keep up thrifty, womanly 

habits, but they do it by an effort greater 

than the majority of girls are willing to 
, 


make, and greater than they ought to 


make. read 


ten hours of factory or shop work is a 


To sew or or study after 


further drain on the nervous powers, 
which no woman can long endure with- 
out exhaustion. 


“When the 


girl comes to a 


e arrives that such a 


» of her own, she 
comes to it as unskilled in all household 
lore, with muscles as incapable of do- 


t 

ic labor, and nerves as sensitive, 
] had | leading the 

} 


na been 
ing. fashionable 
ling, fashionable 


+] 


} 
ao-nou 


most 
luxurious, 


How di 


ifferent would be her preparation, 


life. 


ne years of her life been 
: labors of a family! I know 


at the head of a 


his moment a lady 


lishment, filling her 


rich country estal 
station in society with dignity and hon- 
domestic education 

yur vicinity. She was the 

a small farmer, and when 

1e time came for her to be earning her 
ivi parents wisely thought it far 
she should: gain it in a way 


which would at the same time establish 


her health and fit her for her own future 


home. Inacheerful, light, airy kitchen, 
t so tidy always as to be 

ve sitting-room, she and an- 
country-girl were trained 
economies 
who looked well to the 
at length 


house 


best of domesti 
stress 


1ousehold, till 


er ] 
aa ] 
marriea 


from the with 


1 
they 


honor, went to practise in homes 


of their own the lessons they had learn- 
ed in the home of another. 


in New 
not uncommon ; 


Formerly, 
England, such instances were 
would that they might 
gain! 


“The fact is,” 


become so a 


said my wife, “the 
places which the daughters of American 
farmers used to occupy in our families 
are now taken by young girls from the 
farmers in Ireland. 
They are respectable, tidy, healthy, and 


capable of being taught. 


families of small 


A good mis- 
tress, who is reasonable and liberal in 
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is able to make them fix- 
get good wages, and have 
They dress handsomely, 

idant leisure to take care of 
lothes and turn their wardrobes 
t account, and they very soon 
g it ec qual to that 


women of 


skill in 
ed by any 


doin 
; any coun- 
hey remit money continually to 
nd, and from time to 


he passag l 


relatives in Irela 
j re of one and 


and 


another 


country, — whole families 
en established in American 


he efiorts ol 


to 
have thus be 
life 


t one young girl. 
Now, for my part, I do not grudge my 
Irish fellow-citi 


obtained by 


duct: they 


advantage 
and ¢ 
1 the wood fortune 


zens these 


honest labor good con- 
deserve al 
But when I see 
American 


thus accruing to them. 


women jost- 


i ig in few crowded 


the 
> brain, 
much bet- 


> open to mere 
inking how 
| have been, with good 
sady nerves, healthy 
habit of looking any 
the face, which used to 
yf American women 


f Yankee women in par- 


becomes still graver,” 


laws of descent. The 
ifeebles her senneniae sys- 
lentary occupation, and over- 
] in and nervous sys- 


n she becomes a mother, per- 


these evils to her offspring. 
and 


any 


will be born 
nahle ft 
ip Aue Ol 
I body or ! ° The 
ill health 
‘an girls is the fruit of 


» of } he 
now about the 


\me ric 

generations of neglect of 
exercise and undue stimulus 
nd nerves. Young girls now 
The most 
treatment during child- 


niversally dorx delicate. 


hygienk 


strictest attention to diet, 


9 and exe rcise, suc ceed S merely so 


to produce a girl who is healthy 
g only as she does nothing. With 
ast strain, her delicate organism 

ut She 


ut, now here, now there. 
without her eyes fail or 


cannot study 


- 
/ 
she has headache, — she cannot get up 
her own muslins, or sweep a room, or 
vithout bringing on a 
goes to a concert ora 
lecture, and must lie by all 
from the 

is sure to 


-} inh 
pack a trunk, 


backache, — she 
the next day 
exertion. If she skates, she 
strain some muscle; or if 
he falls and strikes her knee or hits 
her ankle, that a healthy girl 
would in five minutes terminates 
in some mysterious lameness which con- 


a blow 
forget 


fines our Ji00 sibyl for months. 
1¢ oun erik girl of yu 
‘The y ng American girl of our 


g 
times is a creature who has not a par- 
ticle of vita 

stock of force 


family 


ity to spare, — no reserved 
to draw upon in cases of 
exigency. She is 
strung, she is Cultiv 


too 


exquisitely 
ated, 
nervous, 


she is refined ; 


but she is too wiry, too 


sensitive, — she burns away too fast; 


only the easiest of circumstances, the 


most watchful of care and nursing, can 
keep her withir ne 


ble health 


limits of comforta- 


and yet this is the creature 
undertake family 
where it is next to an abso- 


who must life ina 
country 
lute impossibility to have fermanent 
Frequent change, occasion- 
al entire break-downs, must be the lot 


of the majority of 


domestics. 


housekeepers, — par- 
live in cities.” 
Amer- 
way ofa 
out- 
line or opulence of physical proportions, 
that, 
won 


ticularly those who do not 


“In fact,” “we in 
ica have so far got out of the 


wife, 


said my 


womanhood that has any vigor of 


when we see a woman made as a 


1an ought to be, she strikes us as a 
monster. Our willowy girls are afraid 
of nothing so much as growing stout; 
and if a young lady begins to round into 


proportions like the women in 
and 


Titian’s 


Giorgione’s pictures, she is dis- 


tressed ins to 
make secret inquiries into reducing diet, 
and to cling to the stron- 
ig as her only hope. It 
would require one 


above measure, and beg 


desperately 
gest corset-laci1 
to be better educated 
than most of our girls are, to be willing 
to look like the Sistine Madonna or the 
Venus of Milo. 

“ Once in a while our Italian opera- 
singers bring to our shores those glo- 
rious physiques which formed the in- 
spiration of Italian painters ; and then 
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American editors make coarse jokes 
about Barnum’s fat woman, and ava- 
lanches, and pretend to be 
terror at such dimensions. 


“ We should be better i: 


struck with 
structed, and 
consider that Italy does us a favor, in 
sending us specimens, not only of higher 
styles of musical art, but of a warmer, 
richer, and more abundant womanly life. 
The magnificent voice is only in keep- 
ing with the magnificent 


proportions of 
the singer. A voice which has no grate, 
no strain, which flow ithout effort, — 
labor eagerly up to a 
high note, but alights on it like a bird 


from above, there .carelessly 


which does not 
| 


and trilli —a voice 


out effort sinks into 

bre depths of soft, 

can come only 

at once s 

a nature su 

as he does 

with the new wine 
“Well,” sai 

tures on Mi 

comes next hog 


“Here is a corres] who an- 
swers the question, *‘ W] il ve do 
with her / t » of the 
distressed young woman which we con- 
sidered in our Never umber.” 
e recommend ?” 


“ And what does | 


that Ae should advise 


“ He tells us 
us to make our dist: n Mari- 


anne’s housekeeper, to send S$ 


contrabands for her 


for three or four 
train, and, with great apparent compla- 
cency, seems to thin course will 
solve all similar « s of diffic ulty.” 

of the 
subject,” said Jennie. “They think any 


“That ’s quite a man’s view 


woman who is n’t particularly fitted to 


do anything else can keep 


10use.” 
not 


very highest craft a1 ystery of 


“As if housekeeping the 


were 
so- 
cial life,” said I. “ lmit that our sex 
speak too unadvisedly on i 
and, being well instructed 


y house- 


hold priestesses, will humbly suggest 


the following ideas to my correspond- 
ent. 
“rst. A woman is not of course fit 


to be a housekeeper because she is a 
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woman of good education and refine- 

ment. 
“2d. If she were, a family with youn 

children in it is not 


the proper place 


establish a school for untaught 
bands, however desirable their training 
may be. 

“A woman of good education and 


good common-sense may lear # tO be a 


1 
| 
good 


housekeeper, as she learns any 


trade, by going into a goo 
practising first one and 
branch of the business, ti he 


finally s 


e comprehensive knowl- 


Mp 


Mir. CROWFIELD, — Your 
sapers relating to the domestic problem 


T 
r 
have toucl t 1 
lave toucnea upon aa 


threatens to become a matter of life and 


pects. for a young m 
income, and a prospect of increase. 
But my to reside 


business requires 


ry town near a great manufac- 
T demand for labor there 


nale 
populatio 

for a great pat 

to keep any servants at al 


1: al 
we hire are of the 


can 


and want exorbitant wages. 
was a well-trained housekeeper, and 


ly all that pertains 
she has three lit 


weeks old; and caz any one woman do 
all that is needed for such a household ? 
' 


Something must be trusted to servants ; 


and what is thus trusted brings such 
confusion and waste and di our 
house, that the poor woman con- 
stantly distraught between the 


r > 
of having them 


bilit 


and the utter i 

y of doing without them. 
Now it has been suggested that 

we remedy the trouble by paying 

er wages ; but I find that for the 

highest wages I secure only the most 


miserable service ; and yet, poor as it 
is, we are obliged to put up with it, 
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because is an amount of work to 
be done in our ily that is absolutely 
beyond my wife’s strength. 
“<¢T see lth wearing away un- 
der these trials, her life made a burden ; 


I feel no power to help her; and I ask 
1, What are we to do? 


become of family li 


whneic 
e in this 


1 
truly 


YOUNG FAMILY MAN.’ 


ter,” said I, “touches 
ge of the difficulty of 


th the present genera- 


It 


Ity, after all, in 
a 


is, that our countr 
us, SO abounding in 
e, that 


ry is of the plente- 


richest enterp1 in 


every direction the ¢ 
vest and the fewness 


rs In short, there 


ousness ol 
the | really 
orers enough to do the work 

of the cor 
“Since t var | 


has thrown the whole 
South o 


+} 
ul 


com] etition of free 
] 


for workers is dou- 
Manufactories of all 
their borders, in- 


and calling 


very article of liv- 


ing is deman ith an imperative- 
ness and over an extent of territory 
h set e additional thousands 
, 


the t | d 


whic 
uction. Instead of 

hands to execute in 
ranch iseful labor, it is likely 
to 


department 


grow every ur more difficult, as new 


nanufacture and trade 
divide th The price of labor, 


e WOTK S. 


»ven now her in this country than in 


any other, \ rise still higher, and thus 


complicate still more the problem of 
domestic n if a reasonable 
quota of int women choose do- 
mestic s¢ demand will be in- 
creasingly 1 | 

“ And what » you to say to this,” 
said my wif eeing you cannot stop 
the prospe1 ' the country?” 


‘Simply thi that communities will 
be driven to organize, as they now do 


in Europe, to lessen the labors of indi- 
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vidual families by having some of the 
present domestic tasks done out of the 
house. 

“In France, for example, no house- 
keeper counts either washing, ironing, 
or bread-making as part of her domes- 
All the family washing 
out to a laundry; and being l 
to by those who make that department 


of labor a specialty, it comes home 


tic cares. goes 


tt 


attendec 


Vea 


eautiful order. 


thoug! 


refreshingly | 
“We in America, 
ourselves on our Yan 


behind h 


kee 
the French in 
If all the 


borhood should put together the 


omy. families 


sums 
they separately spend in buyir 
ting up and keeping in repair tub 
ers, and other accommodations for wash- 
ing, all that is consumed or l 


yap, starch, bluing, fuel, t 
and | 
ay 


he wages yoard of an ext: 
vant, the oTeg: 
fit up a neighbor 


one or 


} 


ite would 
hood 
1,1 
| 


two capab 


laundry, where 


e women could do 
easily and well what ten or 


ten fifteen wom- 
en now do painfully and ill, l the 
confusion and derangement of all other 


fa 


mily processes. 

“The model laundries for the poor in 
London had facilities which would 
do both the w 
a small family i 
| 


three hot 


en- 
| . + } 
able a woman to ish 
and 


ing 
Ironing of 


to und 
ranged that a very few 


from 
two irs, were so 


ar- 
women 
with ease do the work of the neighbor- 


hood. 


| 
cou 


‘But in the absence of an establish- 


ment of this sort, the housekeepers of 
a country village might help themselves 
very much by owning a mangle ia com- 
mon, to all the 


of the ironing could be 


which heavier parts 

Ameri- 

can ingenuity has greatly improved tl 
h 


sent. 
1e 


It is no lon 


machinery of the mangle. 
ger the heavy, cumbersome structure 
that it used to be in the Old World, but 
a compact, neat piece of apparatus, made 
in three or four different sizes to suit dif- 
ferent-sized apartments. 

‘Mr. H. F. Bond of Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, now manufactures these ar- 
ticles, and sends them to all parts of the 
country. The smallest of them does 
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not take up much more room than a 


sewing - machine, can be turned by a 


boy of ten or twelve, and thus in the 


course of an hour or two the heaviest 
and most fatiguing part of a family 
ironing may be accomplished. 

“] should certainly advise the ‘ Young 
Family Man’ with a delicate wife and 
uncertain 
kitchen 

“But after all, I still 
hich I look f 
of the American problem of domestic 


domestic help to fortify his 


with one of these fixtures. 
say that the 
: 


quarter to whi r the solution 


life is a wise use of the principle of 


association. 


lel village of New 
il] } 


lave for the 


merely a town 


town 
iences such as no 


ford, and paying a price to the operators 
a 


which will enable the » command an 


excellence of work such as private fami- 
lies seldom realize. vill also have a 
town bakery, where the best of i 
bread. white. br nd of all erain 
read, white, brown, and of all grains, 


shall be compound: l lastly a towr 


cook-shop, wh yup and meats may 


be be ugnt, rea ly for tl tabie. Those 


of us who have kept house abroad re- 
memb«e i ] 
carried on. 
4 cou- 
t were the 
yundation of domestic life. Our courier 
oarded us at a moderate expense, and 
ie servant took care of our 


unctually to the 


rooms. 


f 
l 

t! 
] 


ner-hour every 
day, our dinner can | 


on the head of 
a porter from a neighboring cook-shop. 


A large yt 


warm by a tiny charcoal stove in the 


chest lined with tin, and ke] 


centre, being deposited in an ante- 


room, from it came forth, first, soup, 
then fish, then roast of various names, 
and lastly pastry 


far more courses t 


confections, — 

reasonable 
Christian needs to keep him in healthy 
condition ; and dinner being over, our 
box : out of 


with its dbris went the 
house, leaving a clear field. 
“Now I the distressed 


‘Young Family Man’ whether these 


put it to 
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three institutions of akery, a cook- 
shop, and a lat in the village where 


lly annihilate 
his household 


restore peace 
and comfort to hi: listracted fam- 


is no more reason why 


ud make its own bread 


many domestic 


» | eep st rvants. 


iors are kept waxed 


The 
| 
1 


anda 


" 
who 


re was a community 


the art of living, 


and so OD- 


affect health 


-ver has been 


of comfort and 


example 
dens of 
principle 
most imp 
tional hap] 


“ My soluti 


1 -itu 
erity. 


ion, then, of the domestic 
problem may be formulized as follows :— 
“tst. That women make self-helpful- 
ness and fami pfulness fashionable, 
and every woman use her muscles daily 


in enough household work to give her 


of a domes- 
» and respect- 
ed tl American women 
training- 


shall be in to take it as < g 


school for their future family life. 

“3d. That families by association 
multifarious labors of the 
domestic sphere. 


lighten the 


“ All of which I humbly submit to the 
good sense and enterprise of American 
readers and workers.” 
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Griffith 
GRIFFITH 


ants came to the 
spirit. Nev- 

duels, and 

id confi- 

His 
clear ; 
if 
gverous 
better 
1e€ fool 

»a bloody 


] . 
agence in 


consci¢ 


lady’s 


art 
was 
to be 
game, 


‘1 he tried 
hard to sleep ; he knew it was not giv- 


ing his nerves play to lie thinking 


all nigh 
most wal 


), as usual when 
break the gave it 
despair, 
He wrot 
thinking 
while 


dressed hin 

‘atharine ae 
into her ieee 
little toast, 
and dran] y, and then 
bout till Major 
arrived. 

That experienced gentleman brought 
a sur h hi 


wander 
Rickards, 


Major Rickards deposited a shallow 
wooder ] two 
gentlemen sat down to a hearty break- 
fast. 

Griffith 


care of his but 
word ; and 
y attempt at 
Major 
isfied his appetite first, and 
his companions dumb, set 
He 


entertained them with a narrative of the 


1 
4 aol ct 
took guests, 


: 
beyond that spoke acarcely a 
t] 
t] 


the surgeon, after a ghas 


Ne 


commonplaces, was silent too. 
Rickards sat 
then, finding 
to work to keep up the 


spirits. 


GAUNT 


Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


OR, JEALOUSY. 


personal encounters he had witnessed, 
+ of one in which his 
cipal had fallen on his face at the 
fire, and the antagonist had 
the air 


and es pecia prin- 
first 
sprung into 
as door- 
nails, and never moved, nor even wink- 
ed, after that sir 
Griffith 
for more than a! 
At last he 
was time to go. 
“Got your 
the Major. 
The 


was more di 


r, and both had lain dead 


Ranteam 
aiscnarge. 
this talk 


- ] mi 
rose g100mM1 


Doctor 


tools, 
surgeon nodded slighth 
screet than his friend 
When they hag walked nearly a mile 
in the 
plain. 
“ The Devi the 
M 


iV 


snow > Major began to com- 


said he ; 
V boots 
my 
The surg smiled s 
paring 


eor 
silent Griffith’s pa Wi 
second’s. 

Griffith took no notice. 
Fortitude plodding to 


He went 
ution. 
Major Rickards fell behind, and whis- 


pered Mr. Islip, — 


Exec 


“Don’t like his looks; does n’t 
A job for you 
vark my words.” 


march like a w 


inner. 


or the sexton, you m 


They 
and when 
saw Neville 
mersley, riding tow 
pair had 


dismounting, made 


toiled up Scutchemses 
they reached the toy 


and his second, Mr 
ards them 


halters as well as bridles, and, 
their nags fast toa 


+ . +} 
l 


Th 
at grew tnere. ne 


large blackthorn tl 


seconds then stepped forward, a 

luted each other with formal ci 
Griffith looked at the gray ho 

ground his teeth. 


e, and 
eht of the an- 
imal in Neville’s possession stirred up 
his hate, and helpe 


The si 


2d to steel his heart. 
He stood apart, still, pale, and gloomy. 

The seconds stepped out fifteen pa- 
ces, and placed the men. Then they 
loaded two pair of pistols, and put a 
pistol in each man’s hand. 
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Major Rickards took that opportunity 
to advise his principal. 

“Stand sharp. Keep your arm close 
to your side. Don't fire too high. How 
do you feel?” 

“Like a man who must die, but will 
try to die in com] ws 

The seconds their 
als held their pistols 


withdrew to 
places ; and the ri 
lowered, but fixed their deadly eyes on 
each other. 

The eye, in such < 
terrible thing: y a weapon 
of destruction ; for it directs the dead- 
ly hand that guides the deadly bullet. 
Moreover, the 


steadily the duellist fixes his eye on his 


longer and the more 
adversary, the less likely he is to miss. 

Griffith was very pale, but dogged. 
Neville but firm. Both 
eyed each other unflinchingly. 


was serious, 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” asked 
Neville’s second. 

[ * Yes.” 

( “ Yes.” 

“Then,” said Major Rickards, “ you 
will fire when let fall 
chief, and 


; \ 
this handker- 
Mark me, Gen- 
mistakes, I shall 
three !’ 
drop the handkerchief. 
more, are you quite ready ?’ 
( ‘“c Ve s.” 


not before. 
tlemen: to prevent 

say, ‘One, - and then 
Now, then, once 


two, — 


“Yaa.” 

* One, ——— — three!” 

He dropped the handkerchief, and 
both 
Mr. 


two, —— 
gentlemen fired simultaneously. 
Neville’s hat spun into the air; 
stood untouched. 
ullet had passed through Nev- 
and had actually cut a lane 
through his magnificent hair. 
and it 
was intimated to Griffith that a word 
of apology would be accepted by his 
antagonist. Griffith. declined to utter 
a syllable of apology. 


The seconds now consulted, 


Two more pistols were given the 
men. 

“ Aim lower,” said Rickards. 

*“T mean to,” said Griffith. 

The seconds withdrew, and the men 
eyed each other, — Griffith dogged and 
pale, as before, Neville not nearly so 


Griffith Gaunt ; 


or, Fealousy. [February, 


self-assured: Griffith’s bullet, in graz- 
ing him, had produced the effect of a 
sharp, cold current of air no wider than 
a knife. It was like Death’s icy fore- 
finger laid on his head, to mark him for 
the next shot, men mark a tree, 
gain and fell it. 


—as 


then come ; 


** One, - — two, 
And Griffith’s pi 
Neville’s wen 


powerle SS, 


sank 
out of his hand. He felt a sharp 
and then something trickle d 
arm. 

The surgeon and both seconds ran to 
him. 

“ Nay, it 
shoot far better with my 
my right. 


is nothing,” said he; “I 
, 


left hand than 


} 


Give me another pistol, and 


let me have fair play. He has hit me; 
and now | 

Both seconds agreed this was impos- 
sible. 

“Tt is the chance of war,” said Major 
Rickards ; “you cannot be allowed to 
take a cool shot at Mr. Neville. If you 
fire again, so must he.” 

“* The 7 
said Mr. Hammersley. “ 


ll end here,’ 
I understand 


afiair Mav very we 


there was some provocation on our 
haha 
bidl 


ide ; and on behalf of the party insult- 
I am content the matter end, 


being woundes 


e 
] 
i 


shot to 


his 
will 


re isa poltroon, as 


my secon 


Griffith, sternly; “he 


The nature of this reply was com- 
{ 


municated to Neville, and the seconds, 
loaded 
two more pistols ; and during the pro- 


with considerable reluctance, 


cess Major Rickards glanced at the 
combatants. 

Griffith, exasperated by his wound 
and his jealousy, was wearing out the 
chivalrous 
and the 


noticed 


col of his adversary ; 
Major saw it. His keen eye 
that Neville was getting rest- 
less, and looking confounded at his de- 
spised rival’s pertinacity, and that Gaunt 
was more dogged and more deadly. 
“ My man will kill yours this time,” 
said he, quietly, to Neville’s second ; 
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#2 Gaunt; 


it in his eye. He is hun- 
t’ other has had his bellyful.” 
the men were armed, and 
seconds withdrew to their places, 
that shot 
they would allow under any circum- 


> more 


mating this was the last 
stances whatever. 
you both ready ?” 
‘ “ Yes.” 
i “ y es 
A faint wail 


sponse. 
i 


seemed to echo 


All heard it, and in that superstitious 


believed it to be some mysterious 
+h 
h. 


herald o! de 
It suspended even Major Rickards’s 
voice a minute. He recovered himself, 
however, 1 once more his soldier-like 
tones rang in the keen air : — 
“ One, ———” 
TI 
pounding 


Amaz« 


ereat rushing, and a 


e hard ground, and a 


ere 


scarlet 


n galloped in, and drew 
idle, right between the 


had been so bent on the 


combatants, that Kate Peyton and her 
horse seemed to have sprung out of the 


very earth. And there she sat, pale 
, on the steaming piebald, and 
glanced from pistol to pistol. 

The duellists stared in utter amaze- 
ment, and instinctively lowered their 


for 


as ashes 


weapons 
in their line « 


she had put herself right 
f fire with a recklessness 
nobly with her fear for 
In short, this apparition liter- 


ally petrified them all, seconds as well 


that contrasted 


others. 


as combatants. 

And while they stood open-mouthed, 
yet dumb, in came the Scamp, and, with 
a brisk assumption of delegated author- 
took Griffith’s weapon out of 
now unresisting hand, then marched 
Neville. 


his 
to 
He instantly saluted Catha- 
then handed his pistol to her 


ity, 


rine, and 
seeming agent, with a high-bred and 
le air of utter nonchalance. 


inimitable 


Kate, seeing them, to her surprise, 
so easily disarmed, raised her hands 
and her lovely eyes to heaven, and, in 
a feeble voice, thanked God and Saint 
Nescioquis. 

But very soon that faint voice qua- 


7, 
Gi 


, ry *, las “ay 
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and her fair 
and her eyes 
to close; then her body sank slowly 
forward like a broken lily, and in an- 


vered away to nothing, 
head was seen to droop, 


other moment she lay fainting on the 
snow beside her steaming horse. 

He moved, 
beat too. 

Oh, lame and impotent conclusion of 
Masculine up to 


1ever he was so dead 


a vigorous exploit 


and then to go and 
if 


the crowning point, 


spoil all with “ woman’s weakness 


“Nn. 3. 


Artemus 


This is rote sarcasticul,” as 
the Wom- 
an’s weakness! If Solomon had plan- 


Delicious says. 
ned and Samson executed, they could 
not have served her turn better than 
this most seasonable swooning did ; for, 
lo! 


utterec 


at her fall, the doughty combatants 
1a yell of dismay, and there was 
an indiscriminate rush towards the f 
sufferer. 


iir 

But the surgeon claimed his rights. 
g 

said he, au- 

“Do not erowd on her, 


“ This is my business,” 
thoritatively. 
Gentlemen : 

Whereupon the d and sec- 
onds stood respectfully aloof, in a mixed 


give her air.” 


uellists 


group, and watched with eager interest 
and pity. 

The a hole in the 
snow, and laid his fair patient’s head 
low. 


surgeon made 


‘“‘ Don’t be alarmed,” said he; “sh 


” 


e 
has swooned ; that is all 

t was all mighty fine to say, “ Don’t 
be alarmed.” But her face was ashy, 
and her lips the color of lead ; and she 
was so like death, they could not help 
being terribly alarmed; and now, for 
the first time, the duellists felt culprits ; 
and as for fighting, every idea of such 
The 
rivals now were but rival nurses ; and 
never did a lot of women make more 
fuss over a child than all these blood- 
thirsty men did over this Amazon man- 
guée. They produced their legendary 
lore. One’s grandmother had told him 
burnt feathers were the thing; another, 
from an equally venerable source, had 
gathered that those pink palms must 
be profanely slapped by the horny hand 
of man, — for at no less a price could 


a thing went out of their heads. 





oisatlae 
G? ‘Uith 

resuscitation be obtained. The surgeon 
scorning all their le Griffith and 
sville made hasty rus} ith b ly 
Neville made hasty rushes with brandy 


gends, 


ether to be 
they did 
but only 
lly on the doctor 4 
He melt- 
shed it hard 
put salts close to 
nostrils 


and usquebaugh ; but wh 
taken internally or 
not nor, indeed, 
thrust their flasks wil 
and he declined them loftily. 


externally 


Say, c<now, 


ed snow in his hand, and da 


in her face, and her 
pretty little 


peated many 


he re- 
times 

But at last her lips began to turn from 
lead 


color to white, and then from white 


eyes to open 


1in, and her mouth to murm ur things 


to pink, and her he venly 


pitiably small and not bearing on the 
1 


matter in hand. 

Her cheek was still lorless, when 
her consciousness came back, and she 
found she was lying on the ground with 
ever 

At that, 
blood at once rushing to her pale cheek. 

Al ove ely li ly Sé emed 
ly rose before tl 1 

The next thing was, she hid that 
blushing i 


so many gentlemen looking at her. 


Modesty alarmed sent the 


to a love- 


face 
to wl per. 
The surgeon encourag 


we are all friends,” he wh 


nally. 


Then she rer 
cry scianiielii y 

New dismay of the unprofessionals ! 
‘ lend 
flasks,” p, mighty 


me your 


nstantly at 


The 
brandy. 


surgeon adn ered snow and 
Kate sipped these, and gulped 
down her sobs, and at last cried com- 
posedly. 
But when it came to sipping bran- 
died snow and crying comfortably, Ma- 
jor Rickards’s anxiety 


curiosity. 


gave place to 
Without taking his eye off 
her, he beckoned Mr. 
apart, and whispered, — 
“Who the Deuse is it?’ 
“Don’t you know?” 


Gaunt , 


Hammersley 


whispered the 


or, Fealousy. (February, 
other in return. 
ton herself.” 
*What! the girl it is all about? 
I never heard of such a thing: 


“Why, Mistress Pey- 
Well, 
the causa 
belli to come galloping and swooning on 


sht- 


> 


the field of wines and so stop the fig 
ing! What will 
By Heaven ! she is worth fighting for 
though. Which is 


wonder? She 


our ladies do next? 
A 


the happy man, I 
does n’t look at either 
of them.” 


“Ah!” said 
more than | 
knows, more than anybody knows.” 

“ Bet linea she knows, — 
lets it out before 


Tajo r Rickard S. 


gentleman, 


more than 


the 


know, N 


you a gt 
she leaves the field,” 
said | 
rsley objected to a1 


bet ; t said he 


three 


1 even 


would venture one to 


not. It was an age oi 


bets. 
‘Done!” said the Major 
By this time Kate had 


and 


risen, 1 


ssistance, was now 
} 1 

hand upon the 
Di-l | 

Saw ixickards 


ne! - 
mersley were whispering al 
h 


I imid she 
] 


1er conduct to a// 


desired 
the gentlemen 
ent, and avert false reports 
They were soon all al 
she began, with the most eng 


> = eee 


| excuses for | 


Ont , 
Out her°r, 


barrassment, by making 


weakness. She said sl 


home, 


the Wa 
took and vowe 
ly and unanimously it 


upset 


Was enou 


blush- 


make a 


‘ But, ind eed,” resumed Kate, 


Py 


1 not come here to 


ic 
] 
an d t 


ye troublesome, but to pre- 


vent mischief, and clear up the strange 
misunderstanding between two worthy 
gentlemen, that 


good friends.” 


are, both of them, my 

She paused, and there was a chilling 
silence: everybody felt she was getting 
on ticklish ground now. 
well enough herself. 
good rudder to steer b 
er-Wit. 

Says she, with inimitable coolness, 


She knew that 
But had a 
y, called Moth- 


she 
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“Mr. Gaunt is an old friend of mine, 
and a little too sensitive where I am 
concerned. Some chatterbox has been 
and told him Mr. Neville should say I 
have changed horses with him; and on 
that the gossips put their own construc- 
tion. Mr. Gaunt hears all this, and ap- 
plies insulting terms to Mr. Neville. 
Nay, do not deny it, Mr. Gaunt, for I 
have it here in your own handwriting. 

“As for Mr. Neville, he merely de- 
fends his honor, and is little to blame. 
But now I shall tell the true story about 
these horses, and make you all ashamed 
of this sorry quarrel. 

“ Gentlemen, thus it is. 
ago Mr. Gaunt 
started for foreign parts. 


A few days 
bade me farewell, and 
He had not 
been long gone, when word came from 
Bolton that Mr. Charlton was no more. 
You know how sudden it was. Consid- 
er, Gentlemen: him dead, and his heir 
riding off to the Continent in ignorance. 
So I thought, ‘Oh, what shall I do?’ 
Just then Mr. Neville visited me, and I 
told him: on that he offered me his pie- 
bald horse to carry the news after Mr. 
Gaunt, because my gray was too tired: 
it was the day we drew Yew-tree Brow, 
and crossed Harrowden Brook, you 
know,” —— 
Griffith 
‘Stay a bit,” 


terrupted her. 
said he: “this is news 
tome. You never told me he had lent 
you the piebald nag to do me a good 
turn.” 
‘ Did 
nocently. 
“pees : 


I not?” said Kate, mighty in- 

“Well, but I tell you now. 
unnot deny it. As for 
vas all done ina hurry: Mr. 
Neville had no horse now to ride home 


Ask him: he « 


the rest, it was 


me the justice to think I 
should be very ill pleased, were he to 


for his 


with; he did 
trudge home afoot and suffer 
courtesy ; so he borrowed my gray to 
keep him out of the mire ; 
the ways were fouler than usual, with 
the rains. Was there any ill in all this? 
HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE! say I.” 

The gentlemen all sided loudly with 


and, indeed, 


her on this appeal, —except Neville, who 
held his tongue, and smiled at her plau- 
sibility, and Griffith, who hung his head 
at her siding with Neville. 
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At last he spoke, and said, sorrowful- 
ly, — 
“If you did exchange horses with 


him, of course I have only to ask his 
pardon—and go.” 

Catharine reflected a moment before 
she replied. 

“Well,” said she, “I did exchange, 
and I did not. Why quarrel about a 
word? Certainly he took my horse, and 
I took his ; but it was only for the nonce. 
Mr. Neville is foreign-bred, and an ex- 
ample to us all: he knows his piebald is 
worth two of my gray, and so he 
too fine a gentleman to send me back 
my old hunter and ask for his young 
He waited for me to do that; 


was 


charger. 
and if anybody deserves to be shot, it 
must be Me. But, dear heart, I did not 
foresee all this fuss; I said to myself, 
‘La, Mr. Neville will be sure to call on 
my father or me some day, or else I 
shall be out on the piebald and meet 
him on the gray, and then we can each 
take our own again.’ Was I so far out 
in my reckoning? Is not that my Rosi- 
nante yonder? Here, Tom Leicester, 
you put my side-saddle on that gray 
horse, and the man’s saddle on the pie- 
bald there. And now, Griffith Gaunt, 
it is your turn: you must withdraw your 
injurious terms, and end this superla- 
tive folly.” 

Griffith hesitated. 

“Come,” said Kate, “consider: Mr. 
Neville is esteemed by all the county: 
you are the only gentleman in it who 
has ever uttered a 
against him. Are you 
more free from passion and prejudice 
and wiser than all the county? Oblige 
me, and do what is right. Come, Grif- 
fith Gaunt, let your reason unsay the 


disparaging word 


sure you are 


barbarous words your passion hath ut- 
tered against a worthy gentleman whom 
we all esteem.” 

Her habitual influence, and these last 
words, spoken with gentle and persua- 
sive dignity, turned Griffith 
turned to Neville, and low 
voice that he began to fear he had been 


the scale. 
said in a 


hasty, and used harsher words than the 


occasion justified: he was going to 


stammer out something more, but Nev- 
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ille interrupted him with a noble ges- 
H 

ture. 

That is enough, 


he. ] t fee te blameless in 


Mr. Gaunt,” said 
the matter, and have no wish to mortify 
an honorable adversary unnecessarily.” 

“Very handsomely said,” put in Ma- 


jor Rickards; “and now let me have a 


word. tlemen have 
*n—under 
and the 
misunderstanding at an As for my 
principal here, he has 
fight, a ow he has sh 
-ason against himself, 
wuty utter it. I 
from first to°last, and 
fend it in all compani 
should it ever i 
Kate colores 
her hand el 
bowed over it, 
fingers. 
* Oh, Sir,” 


Griffith heard t 


Assured by Maj 
neither could nor 
ehting, Kate ma 
her gmy horse, and 
leclining all a 


7 


I 
the bullet searched for: it 
the fleshy | 
bow, and, passing round the 


jected just under the skin. 


art of his arm b 


Griffith Gaunt » OF; J ealor A Fe 


L 
geon made a slight incision, and then, 
pressing with his finger and thumb, out 
it rolled. Griffith put it in his pocket 

Neville had remained out of civility, 


and now congratulated his late antago- 
self, that it was no worse. 

The last words that passed between 
the rivals, on this occasion, were worth 
li 1 char: ristic of the time 


ind ¢ 


} 
LDO- 


you. 


sence mig 


of disrespe 


Tom Leicester: th 


ittle pitchers have long ez 


Peyton rode slowly home, 


and thought it all over as she went, and 


herself finely. She was one that 
winced at notoriety; and she could 
How 

lL ah- h ! ¢he nld 
talk about her! they would 
say the gentlemen had fou 


worries 
not 
hope to escape it now. the gos- 
sips would 


ght about her Py 
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and she had parted them for love of one 
And then the gentlemen them- 
e strict neutrality she had 


of them. 
selves! TI 
endeavored t 
Nob, in order to make peace, would it 
not keep them both her suitors? She 


foresaw she should be pulled to pieces, 


) maintain on Scutchemsee 


and live in hot water, and be “the talk 
of the ‘ 

two ways out: she 
of them, and petition 


shoot hin 


nthusiastic in religion 
hi and now the 
} 


of men thrust her the 


] nit - 
aevout mind 


own 
n her. 
got home, she sent a 


Francis, who drove 


nto come 


av she 
ton Hall, 
im in half an 
} 
L 


and she 


efection to be 


oudoir ; and 
onable speed, to 


Her beamed 


lac ency for the 


not 
face 


now, 
use 


ho 
n 


presence in the 
to her. 

is was a very stout, mus- 
h a ruddy countenance ; 

] , he } ; e e 

gloves, and you saw a 
birth. 
ad a fir oice : was deep, mel- 
and, wi! chose, sonorous. 

Be 3 


This, ar person, ample, but not 
obese, gave him great weight, especially 


with his female pupils. If he was not 


quite so much reverenced by te men, 


yet he was both respected and liked ; in 


; or, Fealousy. 
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fact, he had qualities that make men 
welcome in every situation, — good hu- 
mor, good sense, and tact. A good son 
of his Church, and early trained to let 
no occasion slip of advancing her in- 
terests. 

I wish my readers could have seen 
the meeting between Catharine Peyton 


and this burly ecclesiastic. She 


came 
that im- 


which 


drawing-room with 


into the 
perious air and carriage had 
made her so unpopular with her own 
sex ; and at the bare sight of Father 
Francis, drooped and bent in a moment 

hol 


as she walked; and her whole body 


dicated a submissiveness, graceful, but 


in- 


rather abject: it was as if a young 
poplar should turn to a weeping willow 
Thus 


Beauty of 


in half a moment. metamor- 


phosed, the 
glided up to Francis, and 


on her knees before him, crossed her 
hands on her bosom, lowered 


head, 


her lovely 
wnd awaited his henedicti 
anda awaited his Deneaqciction. 

The father laid two big, coarse har 


with 


enormous fingers, on tha 
ough-bred head and golden h 


blessed 


Francis blessed so many of 


tty creatures every wet k, that 
had long outgrown your fine, roman- 

y of | (We 
the theatre.) 
», and 


a body. man- 


age these things better in 


lis hand to 1 


essing 
Then he lent her | 
asked her in what she required his di- 
rection at present. 

“In that which shall decide my whole 


; Ter 
Said sne. 


confess to you, al btair 
if I Al 
been many since 

“Be it so,” said 


‘* Confession is the be 


1, Father, my sins 


may. 


last confession 


Father Francis, re- 
signedly t pref- 
ace to Direction.” And he seated him- 


self with a certain change of manner, an 
easy assumption of authority. 
evested the lac 


my 


“Nay, Father,” su 


“we shall be more private in 


room.” 
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“As you 
Peyton,” 
his usual manner. 

So the fair 
spiritual judge 


Catharine 
returning to 


will, Mistress 
iid the priest, 


then penitent led her 


unother flight 
of stairs, and into her little boudoir. A 
cheerful wood fire crackled and flamed 
up the ch 
laid on a side 


captive t 
] 


) 
cloth had been 
turkey and 


board, and a 


imney, and 


table: cold 
the 


magnum of 


chine graced huge 


glass 


g Burgundy 


glowed and shone 


cheery fire. 
Father Fr 


and at 


incis feit cozy at th 


once accepted invitation 


‘fore enter- 
the 


fasted 


some nourishn 


to take 
i on the labor of listening to 

“] 
and the 


viands ren- 


catalogue of her crimes 


ered ; zeal 
} 


yesterday,” he mutt 
with which he attack the 


J 1 «] } . 13} 
dered the statement high! ly credible. 
him, but she 


He invited Kate to join 


declined 
He returned 


succulent 


than once to the 


washed 


nore 
and all down 
fine old Bur 
Meantime 


meat 
meats, 


with a pint of the gundy 


perfumed 


and nurnle 
anda purpie. 


she 


of the laity sat looking into the fire with 
heavenly-minded eyes. 
ith a ge ntle 


sigh of content, 


1imself in 


ro 
At iast, W 


ehostly father insta 


the 
an 


} 
arm-c! 


acker 
er wl 
on her litt! 
across her | ast, lin this 1] vly itti- 


tude iis fashion, 


have accumul 
life. 

ly sins. I have | f Pride, 
Wrath, Envy, Disobedience, _Imm id 


eaty, Vass ( oe en 


: : 
seven dead- 


een guilty oO 


laughter 
the se terms are too 
give me instances. Let 
Wrath: ah! we are all prone to that.” 
The fair penitent sighed, and said, — 
“ Especially Example: I was 


quietly 


me. 


Griffith Gaunt ; 


or, Fealousy (February, 


reason with maid, 


hair so 


angry beyond 
Ruth. 
uncouthly !) 


my 
(She does comb my 

So, the other night, 
when I was in trouble, and most need- 
ed soothing by sn r combed womanly, 


inking of Harry 


4 
tears away 


then, 


she gets t that helps 
in the stabl 


hair. I 


‘Oh, 


horse, a1 


e, and she at my 
imed out, 


-comb 


started up and scre 
you clumsy thing 
ir head 


nd 


have 


my 


would 
ut nowadays 
ifferers : 


we 


of our hands, we 


And I stam 


* Get 


are 


ped 


jueamish. 


you gone 

the sight 
went from 
eing a bet- 
Mea 


a word, | 


n her mistress. 


not so bad as that.” 
lite sure you did not slap 


1 Francis, 


poor wench 
1 knows for 


Pride.” 
ifess that I 
1€ praises 
sorriest 
<, when ’t was 
better with 
poo! W 
rettin 


‘ 
_ 


besides, 

done ; 

my Lac 

walked 

ric I 

proud of her money as I 

blood, (God fools!) which 
I had no rig lo,-—a maid to walk 
Father, I 
he gentleman who led 
Mr. Neville’ 


two ] 


before a wife ; and oh, whis- 
pered t me out, — 
it was 
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Here the nt put one hand be- 
fore her face, and hesitated. 

“Well, daug 


no confe $sion. 


half-confession is 
said to Mr. Nev- 


hter, 
You 
ille ?’ 

“T said,‘ Nothing comes after cheese. 

This revelation was made most dole- 
fully 

“It was pert 


and unbecoming,” said 


gravely, though a 1 twin- 


incis, § 


1 th 
a that 
1 


he was not 
hocks as his 

“But go to 
you? 


penitent 
appearet 
matters. 
be very 


graver 
I shall 
You did 


, 7] 
nodesty, said 
this is so. 

not us 
“Well 


gether | 


hope I have not alto- 


le modesty ; otherwise it 
would be let alone 
to confess; but sure it cannot be 
modest of me itleman 
1en that 


heard of a duel, — 


to ride after a ge 
and take him a letter. 
nough: I 
di but site to Scutch- 
Nob, anc What gen- 


bold? 


not 
and what 
l int teri 


emsee ere 


tlewom was so I was 


not you know, — neither of 


them S. . 
“Hum 
already 


told to 


said the priest, “I have 
whisper of this, — but 

li Beati pacifici: 
eacemakers. 


moceunen You had 


» | ~ } , 
before me by-and- 
As your confessor, 


accuse yourself of con- 


— 
i the 


I do not 


young lady, “scarce 
‘ in that 
respect. -xample: last Frid ay, i 
abroad, 

lops. h, Father, they smelt 
and I had 
smelt the 
But then 


and 


i-hunting. 
that I could 
rgot custodia o 


1 +} 
And tne 


somehow — two of 


ulor usa, 


I eyed next thing 


was, presentl "em 


were on my plate.” 

“6 Very “but 
that term than I should 
have applied to this longing of a hungry 


wrong,” said Francis ; 


is a harsher 
woman for — o’ Friday. Pr: Ly; 


what do you understanc that big 


word ?” 
“Why, you explained it yourself, in 


Griffit th Ga unt ; 


or, Fealousy. 


It means 
desires.’ 


your last sermon. 
inordinate 
Ham 
in scarlet, and me so fair and 
light. 


says she; 


‘unruly and 
Example: Edith 
mersley told me I was mad to ride 
my hair so 
‘Green or purple is your color,’ 
and soon after this did n’t I 
see in Stanhope town the loveliest piece 
it had 
like velvet, and the sun did 
shine on it as it ind 


it was fit for a ki 


rm rple broadcloth : 
- y] 
a 4 FiIOSS 


Yh, Father, i 
SO 
lay in the shop-v 

ng or a bishop; anc 
stood and gloated on it, ‘and pined for it, 
and died for it, and down went the Tenth 
Commandment.” 

* Ah,” said Francis, “the hearts 

women are set on vanity! 
— these affections 
, 


ney ev 


inruly 


er fixed on persons 


sex?” 

The fair sinner reflected. 
“On gentlemen?” said s 
they 
accord. to, n¢ 
them very well. 
for is meat 


come pestering one of their own 
»,— I could do 

What I sinful 
on a Friday as 


ever the day comes round, 


d horses to ride, and fine « 
day 
y1éa Cu pa / 
Such being the dismal state of 


courage 


to wear every in the week 


, 


Francis slyly requested her to le: 


deadly sins in 


seven peace, 


» her small offences: for he ars 
enough, that, her 
were peccadilloes, perhaps some of 


rewdly since Sins 
her 
peccadilloes might turn out to be si 
“ Small!” 
red, — “ 
I rez ally 


reputation 


cried the culprit, turn ing 
1 small.” 


F her 


1 degree. 


ih 


they are none of th« 
: think she was jealous 
asa F hi 


sinner of | 
lied, 


, murmured a 


} 
sne 


However, 


up her 


com] and, puttin; 
mouth ; - )] 
ous confession without end. 
cents were soft and musical, like z 
bling brook ; and the 
poor thir 
rotation. 

Now nothing tends 


wont a pu 


sins, such as Poel 
were, , rippled on in endless 
more to 
brook; and 

sonorous bet the fair 


had lulled her 


repose 
ling 
something 


know she confessor 
asleep. 
She stopped, indignant. But at that 


he instantly awoke, ( sublaté causé, tol- 
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litur effectus,) and addressed her thus, 
with sudden dignity, — 

will fast on Mon- 
two 


* My daughter, you 


Aves and a 


day next, and say 
Credo. f f 
“ And now,” 


tical man, let us get back 


said he, “as I am a prac- 
from the im- 
inary world into the real 
ginary worid into the rea 
director ; 


ent as 


st be 


me at pre 


your 
mind, you mu serious now 


t lames. 


things by their rig 


n 
Upon this Kate took a 


seat, ar 


her story, and showed h 


she was in. 


She the 


n reminded hi 
standing her unfortunate itch for the sev- 


sins, sl ‘atholic, 


en deat 


r 
} 
il 


she let know 
from both lovers 
so, freed 
tations, yield 
lestial 
tion. 

“ Not so fast,” 


zeal is nought with 


peace contempla- 


said the priest. 
out ¢ edi - 
you could serve the Church | 
by going into a convent, wou 
wilful ? ” 

“Oh, no, Father! 
serve the C 
nouncing 


* Perl 


she h 


as 

converts 

ly serve |} 

convent: 

you have 

charge. 

poor nuns; we 

If you are 

ous daug] 

marry, and instil the true 

mother’s tenderness, 
to 

‘ath 


a mother’s art, a 
into your children. 

% ; a9 °4 
your husband’s estates w - 


} 


: ; “ers : 
olic, and so the true faith get rooted in 


the soil.” 

“ Alas!” to 
Church ?” 

‘* They are inseparable from her spir- 
itual interests here on earth: our souls 


are not more bound to our bodies.” 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


[February, 

Catharine was deeply mortified. 

“So the Church rejects me because 
I am poor,” said she, with a sigh. 

“The Church rejects you not, but 
No place 
You have a high spirit, and 


both would 


only the Convent. is less fit 
for you. 
high religious sentiments : 
ified and shocked in a nunnery. 

ou that convent-walls can sl} 
I know them better 
of 
lly, tittle-tattle, and all the 


Nay, I for- 


now 


they are strongholds 
vanity, 


meanest vices of your sex. 


teously. 
» that needs 
now, 


the 


ow my daughter 


e her his horril 


’ it, they were both su 
moned t but 
} 


down, Kate’s maid drew her aside < 


as tney 


ner 
told her a young 
to her. 

“A young 
“Hang young 


me a fine scolding just now 


man wanted to s] 


Kate. 


3 
screamed 


They have got 


! Which is 


' 
men ! 
it, pray ?” 

“He is a stranger to me.” 

“Perhaps he comes with a message 


from some fool. You may bring him 





Griffith Gaunt, 


y +} 
in ti 


e hall, and stay with us: it 
i thief, for aught I know.” 
1 soon reappeared, followed 


nas Leicester. 


That young worthy had lingered on 


Nob, to the last 


enjoyment from the situation, 


isee extract 


» his hat at ten paces, and 


nen’s pistols at it. 


conveying to any 
action, keen, th 


s afforded him ; it a new 


was 


7 ’ } ] 
gentlemen’s guns he had 
lling - pistols, not 


. : 
; but due 
hou 


at bright 10ur. 


yw come to remind Catha- 
i 1ims. 
as one who did 


ner prt ymises. 


is pecuniary Luckily 


not need 


child!” said she. 
is my word.” 


good 


maid, and 
i 


returned 


] » 
ner 
with 
e, and three 
ing, “I am 
that is all the money 
ld 

ld 


vorid. 


g sight of 


yes glittered at 


r into nis 


tfully ir 
he friends that g 
’ -| h 
you keep ’em for 
ve a shilling now and then 
are you not 
money, now 
my own?” 
struck 


sness of this observation, and 


with the 


However, he concluded to 


You don’t look one of the sort to 


poor fellow,” said he; “and 


| 
u ’ll have brass to spare of 


your own before long, I know.” 
Kate opened her eyes. 


lshe ; “‘and pray, 


her with a 


ors 
OY, F€atousy. 22 
a us) 23! 


knowing wink. He gave her a moment 
to digest this, and then said, almost in 
a whisper, 

“ Hearkened the gentlefolks on Scutch- 
emsee Nob, after you was gone home, 
Mistress.” 

Kate was annoyed. 


“What ! 


’ 2. 3 . | © 11 e 
soon as one’s back is turned! Talk oi 


they must be prating as 


INOW What cid the 


women’s tongues ! ey 
Say, I should like to know ?”’ 

“It was about the be 

ae Oh, that 
mine.” 


“ Ay, but it is. Why, ’t 


were betting on. 


bell 


was you they 
Seems that old soger 
and Squire Hammersley 
guineas to one that you should 
which was your fancy of them tw 


Kate’s cheeks were red as fire now; 

» ] . —_ - Y ‘ } } - wri 

but her delicacy overpowered her curi- 
A 


osity, and she would not put any more 


questions. To be sure, young Hopeful 
needed none ; he was naturally a chat- 
terbox, and he proceeded to tell her, that, 
soon as ever she was gone, Squire 
ersley took a guinea and offered 

he old soldier, and told him he 

ad won, and the old soldier pocketed 
that, 

Hammersley let drop that Mr. Neville 


was the 


somehow, oquire 


favorite. 
continued Mr. 
“what does the old soger do, bi 
] 


out guinea again, and says he, — 


: L- heat a 
s back ; pet is 


na think + 
you CO tTnInNK t 


for 


now I do think ’t is Gaunt.’ 


not won: is Neville ; 

“So then they fell to argufying and 
talking a lot o’ stuff.” 

*“ No doubt, the insolent meddlers ! 
Can you remember any of their non- 
sense ?— not that it is worth remember- 
ing, I ll be bound.” 

Well, Squire Ham- 
mersley, he said you owned to dream- 


Let me see. 
ing of Squire Neville,—and that was 


a sign of love, said he; and, besides, 
you 


sided 1 him against t’ other. 
But the old soger, he said you:called 
; and he built 


Oh, and a said you changed 


Squire Gaunt ‘Griffith’ 
on that. 
the horses back to please our Squire. 


Says he, — 
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J 


Griffii 


must look to what the lady 


Why, 
eir sweet lips was only made to kiss 


us, and deceive us,’ says that there old 


“* Vou 


; never heed what she said. 


soger.” 

And what did you 
say, Sir? — for I suppose your tongue 
was not idle.” 

“Oh, me? I never let ’em know I 
was hearkening, or they ’d have ’greed in 
Be- 
sides, I had no need to cudgel my brains ; 
I ’d only to ask you plump. You ’Il 
tell me, Which is it, 


I ’m for Gaunt, you know, in 


a moment for to give me a hiding. 


I know. Mistress ! 
course. 
Alack, Mistress,” gabl led this voluble 
youth, “sure you won’t be so hard as 


Squire, and him got a bullet 


k my 
Sack My 
hi 


in his carcass, for love of you, this 
day.” 


Kate started, and lo 

surprise. 
* Oh,” said she, “a bullet! Did they 

fight 

back was turned ? 
And she 


* No, no,” said Tom ; “ that was done 


again the moment they saw my 
T l e cowards ! “a 


began to tremble 


before ever you came up 
remember that single shot while we 


Don’t ye 


: imhin } ‘ Toll % « 
were climbing the Nob: ell, ’t was 


Squire Gaunt got it in the arm that 
time.” 
“Oh!” 
“ But I say, was n’t our man game? 
Never let out he was hit while 


there ; but as soon as ever you 


you was 
was 


1 on > as 
gone, they cut the Duliet out of him, 


nd I seen it.” 
“ Ah!—ah! 
“Doctor takes out his knife, — pre- 


cious sharp and shiny ’t was cuts 


into his arm with no more ado than if 
he was carving a pullet, — out squirts 
the blood, a good un.” 


You cruel 


' 
+ ho more 


“ Oh, no more 
boy ! how could you bear to look? 

And Kate hid her own face with both 
hands. 

“Why, ’t was n’t my skin as w: t 
into. Squire Gaunt, he neve 


a winced, though, and ground his teeth ; 


but ’t was over in a minute, and the 
bullet in his hand. 
“That is for my wife,’ says h 


4 Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


[February, 
ever I have one,’ — and puts it in his 
poc ket. 

“Why, Mistress, you be as white as 
your smock !” 

“ No, no! 

“ Not he! 
about ?” 


Did he faint, poor soul ?” 
What was there to faint 


“ Then why do I feel so sick, even to 
hear of it?” 

* Because: you ha’n’t got no stom- 
the 
“ Your courage is skin-deep, I ’m think- 


ach,” said boy, contemptuously. 


ing. However, I’m glad you feel for 
our Squire, about the bullet; so now I 
and sack 
Then you and I shall 


hope you will wed with Az, 
Squire Neville. 


be kind o’ kin: Squire Gaunt’s feyther 


was my feyther. That makes you stare, 
Mistress. Why, all the folk do know it. 
Look at this here little mole on my 


forehead. ire Gaunt have got the 


fellow 


4} = . y, 
e, with sublime indifierence ; 


‘only whichever you do wed, prithee 
speak a word to the gentleman, and get 
me to be his gamekeeper. I ’d liever 
be your goodman’s gamekeeper than 
king ot England.” 

7 


He was proceeding with vast volubil- 
ity to enumerate his qualifications f 
that post, the 

cut him short, and told him to go 

+] 


his 3" 


confidential when 


} .2 } . — — 
get er in the kitchen, for she was 


He made a scrape, 


wanted elsewhere. 


and clattered away with his hobnailed 


shoes. 


Kate went to the hall window 


opened it, and let the cold air blow over 


1 


her face. 
r heart was touched, and her bos- 


Her 
ill 


] ] 1 4 
om nhilied 


with pity 


for her old sweet- 

heart. 
How hard she had been. 

sided with Neville against the wounded 

And 

patiently he had submitted to her de- 

cision, — 


She had 
man. 


she thought how sadly and 


and a bullet in his poor arm 
all the time. 
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The gentle bosom heaved, and heav- 
ed, and the tears began to run. 


She entered the dining-room timidly, 
expecting some comment on her discour- 
Instead of that, both 
and her director rose respect- 
vith kind and 
They then pressed 
her to eat this and that, and were re- 
markably attentive and kind. She could 
see that she was deep in their good books. 
This pl ised ] 


sne 
quietly, after the manner of her sex, to 


teous al sence. 


her father 
fully, and received her 
affection 


< ute looks. 


her; but watched 


| 


learn what it w 


of 
she left 


is all about. Nor was 
Remarks 
that hit her, though they 


of them addressed to her. 


long in the dark. 
were made 
were none 


Fatl 


tle homily on Obedience, and said how 


r Francis delivered quite a lit- 


happy a thing it was, when zeal, a virtue 
none common in these degenerate 
days, was found tempered by humility, 
and subservient to ghostly counsel and 


authori 
a 
Mr. Peyton dealt in no g 
] 


F that kind - 
of that kind ; 


eneral topics 
his discourse was secu- 
lar: it ran upon Neville’s Cross, Nev- 
ille’s ¢ rt, 


showe d 


and the Baronetcy ; and he 

Francis how and why this title 

must sooner or later come to George 
heirs of his body. 

in this topic for a 

} -d into what 

i collateral theme. He 

i ful spot 


state, where a nunnery 


built and endowed 


any good 


ing zeal, and influence 
- of the estate, and with 


an island, 
r Wey curls round it lovingly,) but 


backed by wooded slopes that keep off 


the north and east winds: a hidden and 
balmy place, 
the Chur 


rustic abbeys, 


such as the forefathers of 
ch did use to choose for their 
whose ruins still survive 
to remind us of the pious and glorious 
. 


days gone by. Trout and salmon come 


swimming to the door; hawthorn and 
woodbine are as rife there as weeds be 
in some parts; two broad oaks stand 


on turf like velvet, and ring 


ig with song- 


Grifith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


33 
birds. A spot by nature sweet, calm, 
and holy,— good for pious exercises 
and heavenly contemplation: there, me- 
thinks, if it be God’s will I should see 
old age, I would love to end my own 
days, at peace with Heaven and with 
all mankind.” 

Kate was much moved by this pic- 
ture, and her clasped hands and glis- 
tening eyes showed the glory and de- 
light it would be to her to build a con- 
vent on so lovely aspot. But her words 
were vague. “ How sweet! how sweet!” 
was all she committed herself to. , 
after what Tom Leicester had just told 
her, she hardly knew what to say or 
what to think or what to do; she felt 
she had become a mere puppet, first 
drawn one way, then another. 

One thing appeared pretty clear te 
j 


her now: Father Francis did not mean 


her to choose between her two lovers ; 
he was good enough to relieve her of 
that difficulty by choosing for her. She 
was to marry Neville. 

She retired to rest directly after sup- 
per ; for she was thoroughly worn out. 
And the moment she rose to go, her 
father bounced up, and lighted the 
candle for her with novel fervor, and 
kissed her on the cheek, and said in 


CaC- 


her ear, — 
“Good night, my Lady Neville!’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Wuat with the day’s excitement, and 
a sweet secluded convent in her soul, 
and a bullet in her bosom, and a ringing 
in her ear, that sounded mighty like 
“Lady Neville! Lady Neville! Lady 
Neville!” Kate spent a restless night, 
and woke with a bad headache. 

She sent her maid to excuse her, on 
this score, from going to Bolton Hall. 
But she was informed, in reply, that the 
carriage had been got ready expressly 
for her; so she must be good enough 
to shake off disease and go; the air 
would do her a deal more good than ly- 
ing abed. 

Thereupon she dressed herself in her 
black silk gown, and came down, look- 
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is 
] 


ig pale and languid, but stil ‘delight through him ; his 
y enough to discharge what in this age yes replied with a volume, and 


of cant I suppose we shx 


up in the air as high 
mission”: wvideltcet, to | 


1 keeping at an incredible 
d her solemnly to a room 
ight o’clock the carriage 


» Sensi . ond left he 
er iaaies were, and icit ner 


, 
vor. Its body, 


found bow. 
ve Peyton armorials were nearly the last per- 
ilding, swung sons ex 1; and soon after thei i 


athern straps 


of them bein I 
metry and majestic 
int. Old Joe 


rode the leaders, 


ing very Vv 


ned » some ol 


rnd id 
anda Sala, - 


giving her 
same moment, 


pressed it, or indeed squeezed it 


t 
nervously, and it was in her heart to say 


uggestion, as indeed 
something kind and womanly: in good 
father was close behind, and she was composed his visage into a decent 
afraid of saying something too kind, if gravity. 
she said anything at all ; so Griffith only Soon 
got a little gentle nervous pinch. But 


that was more than he expected, and 


“9 
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People who are not bereaved by the 

I always inclined to chatter, 
comi! > from a funeral. 
talkec Neville 
and aske l 


Kate now 
of her own accord, 
him if he had spoken to his 
than 
come to a clear understanding 


host. He said yes, and, more 


that, had 

with 
“We that it was no use fight- 

ing for you. aid, if 


7TCE 
either of us two 
was to kill the other, it did not follow 
you woul -d the survivor.” 

Kate. 


bhor him, and go into a con- 


wretch!” said 


te of you all, and end my 
for the murdered man’s 


that,” 
accent of 


us is worth all 


ville, with an 
ertain,” replied 
) ple ise not to do 
her set her mind at 
h agreed to try and win 
arts. 
pretty life mine wi 
think it will, til 
if it were not 


pod) 


iat. My sweet 
not the first that has 
*tween two worthy men. 
hing to say 

| 


“eae hs 
I know him 


is a very worthy 
is damnably in 


re a very noble one to 


one of those that make 
: I feel that petty arts are 

the way to win you, and I scorn 
them. Sweet Kate, I 


Mistress adore 


you! You are the best and noblest, as 
he loveliest of women!” 
ish, Mr. Neville! 


ure of clay, 


anil 
vCli a 
“Oh, I am a crea- 
and you are another,—and 
both of us coming home from a funeral. 
Do think of ¢#az.” 
Here they were interrupted by Mr. 


Peyton asking Kate to lend him a shil- 
ling for the groom. Kate replied aloud 
he had left her purse at home, then 


that she 


oe 
ID 
whispered in his ear that she had not 
a shilling I 


in the world: and this was 


strictly true ; for her little all was Tom 
Leicester’s now. With this they reach- 
ed the Hall, and the coy Kate gave both 
Neville 
amongst her mates. 
fast 
she had just come back from a funeral. 

But the ladies 
were all invited 
will. 


and Gaunt the slip, and got 
There her tongue 
went as as her neighbors’, though 


soon and gentlemen 


to the reading of the 


And now chance, which had hitherto 
befriended Neville by throwing him into 
one carriage with Kate, gave Gaunt a 
turn. He found her a mome 
and near the embrasure of a window. 

ity sked 


He seized the opportun! 


her cates ho 
ier, might he 


“What 


say a word 
a que stion!”’ said she, ¢ 
xt moment they | 
themselves. 

said he, hurriedly, “it 
minutes, I suppose, I shall be master 
Now you told me once 


you woul 


of thi place. 
] 


1 rather be an abbess or a nun 


than marry me.’ 
“Did 1?” said Kate. “What a sen- 


sible speech! But the worst of it is, 
the same mind long.” 
replied Griffith, “1 think of 
falls from your 


is mine; ity Ss sake ao not 


wed any man but me. You have knowr 


me so 1 neg ; why, you know the worst 
q 143 rl . } . nix 

of me by this time: and 1 have only 

’ os _ al 

seen the outside OF #2712. 


“ Detraction ! is that what you want- 
ed to say to me?” asked Kate, fi 
ddenly. 


aeni 


ezing 
su 
ow N ay 


about the ab 


, Nay; it was 


ind you can be an abbess with 


ing and shut 


g yourself up an 
ing one’s heart. The way is, yo 

a convent in Ireland, and endow it; and 
then you send a nun over to govern it 
under you. Bless your heart, you can 
shall 
have money enough before the day is 
To be sure, I dd intend to build 
a kennel and keep harriers, and you 


do anything with money; and | 
} 
if 
over. 
know that costs a good penny: but we 
ab- 
bey too; so now down goes the Eng- 


could n’t manage a kennel and an 
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lish kennel, and up goes the Irish ab- 
bey.” 

“But you are a Protestant gentle- 
man. You could not found a nunnery.” 

“But my wife could. Whose busi- 
ness is it what she does with her mon- 
ey?” 

“With your money, you mean.” 

“ Nay, with hets, when I give it her 
with all my heart.” 


“Well, you astonish me,” said Kate, 


now, who put 


thoughtfully. Tell me, 


it into your ] ibe a poor girl in 
this abomi: 


“Who pu 


fith, looking ra 


’ said Grif- 
1; “why, I 
suppose put it in my head.” 


Kate smiled very sv ly at this an- 
] ] 


swer, and through 


“eae 

2 wild ho illec g 

that perhz she might be 
terms. 

But at th from 

London was a! inced, and Griffith, as 


Griffith 
brought 


crisis 


master of tl bliged to seat 


the company bitterly dis- 
appointed at the interruption, but put 


vad more chairs 


a good lac 


in, and hem all sea 
with Kate and the other 


The room was spaciot 


1 the 
tire company sat in the form of ah 
shoe. 
The L 
by Griffith, and bowed 


. li} . ted 
nesS-iKe Way, seated 


ndon solicitor was introduced 
in a short, busi- 
j the 
horse-shoe aforesaid, and began to read 
the will aloud. 


himself in 


It was a lengthy document, and there 
is nothing to be gained by repeating ev- 
ery line of it. I pick out a clause here 
and there. 

“1, Septimus Charlton, of Hernshaw 
Castle and Bolton Grange, in the County 
of Cumberland, Esquire, being of sound 
mind, memory, and understanding, — 
thanks be to God,—do make this my 
last will and testament, as follows: — 

“ First, I commit my soul to God who 
gave it, and my body to the earth from 
which it came. 


I desire my executors 
to discharge my funeral and testament- 
and the 
legacies hereinafter bequeathed, out of 
my personal estate.” 


ary expenses, my just debts, 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


[February, 


Then followed several legacies of fifty 
and one hundred guineas; then sev- 
eral small legacies, such as the follow- 
ing :— 

“To my friend Edward Peyton, of 
Peyton Hall, Esquire, ten guineas to 
buy a mourning ring. 

“To the worshipful gentlemen and 
ladies who shall follow my body to the 
grave, ten guineas each, to buy a mourn- 
ing ring.” 

“To my wife’s cousin, Griffith Gaunt, 
I give and 


bequeath the sum of two 


thousand pounds, the same to be paid 
to him within one calendar month from 
the date of my decease. 

* And as to all my messuages, or ten- 
farn lands, here 


ements, iitaments, 


and real estate, of what nature or what 
kind soever, and wheresoever situate, to- 
» mortgages, 

ate, pictures, wine, 
liquors, horses, carriages, stock, and all 
the rest, residue, and remainder of my 
personal estate and effects whatsoever, 
(after the payment of the debts and leg- 
acies hereinbefore mentioned,) I give, 
devise, and bequeath the same to my 
cousin, Catharine Peyton, daughter of 


Edward Peyton, Esquire, of 


] Peyton 
Hall, in the County of Cumberland, her 
heirs, executors, administrators, and as- 


signs, forever.” 


When the lawyer read out this unex- 
pected blow, the whole company turned 
in their looked amazed at 
her who in and a 


and 


seats 
a second sentence 
was turned before their eyes from the 
poorest girl in Cumberland to an heir- 
e 


ss in her own right, and proprietor of 


the house they sat in, the chairs 
sat on, and the lawn they looked out at. 


Very 


few looked at Griffith Gaunt to see how 


Ay, we turn to the rising sun. 


he took his mistress’s good fortune, that 
was his calamity; yet his face was a 
At first a 
flash of loving joy crossed his counte- 


book full of strange matter. 

»+ but this save way immediately 
nance ; but this gave way immediately 
to a haggard look, and that to a 
of despair. 


glare 


As for the lady, she cast one depre- 
cating glance, swifter than lightning, at 
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] 


him she had disinherited, and then she 


turned her face to marble. In vain did 
curious looks explore her to detect the 
a stroke of fortune would 
Faulty, but 
1 on her guard against 


delight such 


have given to themselves. 


great of soul, 
the piercing eyes of her own sex, she 
received her change of 


sat sedate, and 
fortune with appearance of cool 


indifference ; 


every 
composure and exalted 
and as for her dreamy eyes, they seem- 
ed thinking of heave 
most as 
and land. 

But 


moment to see how people took it; he 


n, or something al- 
many miles away from money 


the lawyer had not stopped a 


“7 


had gone steadily on through the usual 


formal clauses; and now he brought 
ynous voice to an end, and 
e breath, but in a nat- 
ural and cheerful tone, — 


his monot 


added, in the sa 


“ Madam, I wish you joy.” 


This operated like a signal. The 


i 
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company exploded in a body; and then 
they all came about the heiress, and 
congratulated her in turn. She curtsied 
politely, though somewhat coldly, but 
said not a word in reply, till the disap- 
pointed one spoke to her. 

To 
it must be 
bered, that, in his view of things, Kate 


He hung back at first. under- 


stand his feelings, remem- 
gained nothing by this bequest, 
pared with what he lost. As his 
she would have been mistress of Bolton 
Hall, etc. 
far above him. 
aloof while they all p 
But by-and-by elt it 


com- 
wife, 
I ] uC ed too 


Sick at heart, he stood 


But now she was 


court to 
her. would 
look base and hostile, if lone said 
he ¢ forward, 
gling visibly for composure and manly 
fortitude. 


The situation was piquant ; 


nothing ; so ume strug- 


and the 
ladies’ tongues stopped in a moment, 


and they were all eyes and ears. 





THREE MONTHS AMONG 
SPENT the months of September, 
October, 
States 


and November, 1865, in 
North Carolina, South 


Georgia. I travelled over 


the of 
Carolina, and 
more than half the stage and railway 
a considerable 


in 


routes therein, visited 


number towns and cities each 


State, attended the 
struction conventions at Raleigh, 


so-called recon- 
Co- 
lumbia, and Milledgeville, and had much 
m with many individuals of 
nearly all classes. 


conversati 


I wAs generally treated with civility, 
and occasionally with courteous cordial- 
ity. 


I judge, from the stories told me 
by various persons, that my reception 
was, on the whole, something better than 
that accorded to the majority of North- 
Yet 
at one town in South Carolina, when I 


ern men travelling in that section. 


THE 


RECONSTRUCTIONISTS. 


sought accommodations for two or three 
days at a boarding-house, I was asked 
by the woman in charge, “Are you a 


Yankee or a Southerner?” and when 
I answered, “ Oh, a Yankee, of course,” 
“No Yankee st 
” and turned her | 
me and walked off. In 
in the same State I learned tl 


she responded, ps in 


this house! ick upon 
another town 
it I was 
the first Yankee who had been allowed 
to stop at the hotel since the close of 
the war. In one of the principal towns 
of Western North Carolina, the landlord 
of the hotel said to a customer, while 
he was settling his bill, that he would 
be glad to have him say a good word 
for the house to any of his friends; 
“but,” added he, tell all 
d—d Yankees I can git jest as 
well, if they keep clar o’ me”; and when 
I asked if the Yankees were poor pay, 
or made him extra trouble, he answered, 
“T don’t want ’em ’round. 


a y¢ uu may 


long 


I ha’n’t got 
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another 
" 


inaiora 


use for ’em nohow.” In 


town in the 
to me, when | 


that “no d- 


no 


same said 


two-days’ bill, 


paid 1 


have a 


n Yankee” could 


bed in his house. In Georgia, I several 


times heard the people of my hotel ex- 
he I 


pressing the hope lal n I 


train would 


assenger- 
nkees ; and 
I have good 
was quite compelle 
extra price for accommo 
I was known to be from the North. 
one town, several of 
an evening train, w 
a certain hotel; 
to give me a room, wl 
I was from Massa 
cured o1 
ot atra 
ly rebuk 

It 


speech has 


such company, 
to refrain from conversat 
Among 


ple, residen 
towns, I f 


topics. 


erality 


spection ol! lang 
counties of South ¢ 
the life of 

would hardl 

the presence of 


Andersot 


olina, official recor: 


well and 


of over a dozen 
months of August a1 

at Atlanta, a man told 
chuckle, that in Carr 
gia, there were “four d 
in the month of October y Union 
man, travelling in either of these 


States, must expect 


two 
to hear many very 


insulting words ; and any Northern man 


TY? r , * Fe ee ee 
Three Mi NLS among the Reconstruc tiontsts. 
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is sure to find his principles despised, 
his people contemned, and himself sub- 
jected to much disagreeable contumely. 
There is everywhere extreme sensitive- 
ness concerning the negro and his re- 
lations; and I neither found nor 

ed of any village, town, or ci 
it would be safe for a 


freely wha 


has n 
even Mr. Wer 
into Georgia and 


Vict 


rious. 


II. 


ive become so ae 
} r 4] 
, that very many of the 


the creation of o1 


orgia there is 


} 


but the 


iree States, to see 


e, and narrow a 


are in the land of the ba 
Saye 
nis 


a city in which there is 

of beauty, and interest in education ; bu 
the common people of the county are at 
least forty years behind the same class 
of people in Vermont. Moreover, in Ma- 
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very fine reside s, and 
may boast of 


con are many 


its gentility and 


nourishing gan- 
niles are 
half-civil- 


+} 


the inhab- 


“es ) 
pain. 
te are thrown 


er inte 


been the purpose of the r 


no one 
lition of 
the 


1 Georgia and 


y some daily contact 
me to three 
than 

here were 
gro slavery 
de basing 
very ten 
had al- 
State af- 


talk of 


»st for 
ivilization 


poses to do mx 
Till « 
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Union or out of the Union, it is 
the national duty to deal with 
States in such m will 
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y exalt the 


in the 
these 
inner most 
and middle class- 
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knowledge 
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ey for but he also knew 
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where had been 


In that State I 


and 


none ever 


seen. found several 


persons not of the “c 


eater’ class, either — who never 


been inside a school-house, and who 


lid n’t mean to ’low their children to go 


inside one. 


Carolina, I 


house of a moderately 


In the upper part of South 
ved one night 


well-to-do 


stop] 


who never had owned any book bu 
Testament, and that was given to him. 
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When I expressed some surprise at this 
fact, he assured me that he was as well 
off as some other people thereabouts. 
Between Augusta and Milledgeville I 
rode in a stage-coach in which were two 
delegates of the Georgia Convention. 
When I said that I hoped the day would 
soon come in which school - houses 
would be as numerous in Georgia as in 
Massachusetts, one of them answered: 
“Well, I hope it ’ll 
popular education is all a d—n hum- 


never come, — 
bug in my judgment”; whereunto the 
other responded, “ That ’s my opinion, 
too. 
am aware, but they truly index the sit- 
uation of thousands of persons. It is 
this general ignorance, and this general 
indifference to 


These are exceptional cases, I 


knowledge, that make 
a Southern trip such wearisome work. 
You can touch the masses with few of 
the appeals by which we move our own 
people. There is very little aspiration 
for larger life; and, more than that, 
there is almost no opportunity for its 
attainment. That education is the stair- 
way to a nobler existence is a fact which 
they either fail to comprehend or to 
which they are wholly indifferent. 
Where there is such a spirit of caste, 
where the ruling class has a personal 
interest in fostering prejudice, where the 
masses are in such an inert condition, 
where ignorance so generally prevails, 
little 


where there is si ambition for im- 


provement, whert is so hard and ma- 
terial in its tone, it is not strange to find 
hatred and contempt 


mucl 
is generally cruel, and f 
The political leaders of 
apparently indoctrinated 
notion that they ire \ 
other class in the Hence 
there is usually very little effort to con- 
orn of the Yankee, 
o the citi- 


country. 


ceal the prevalent s¢ 
— this term being a] 
zen of any Northern State. Any plan 
of reconstruction is wrong that tends 
to leave these old leaders in power. A 
few of them give fruitful evidence of a 
change of heart, — by some means save 
these for the sore and troubled future ; 


but for the others, the men who not 


only brought on the war, but ruined the 
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mental and moral force of their people 
before unfurling the banner of rel 
— for 


sllion, 
never 
or countenance 


these there should any 
among 
honest and humane and patriotic peo- 


ple. 


more be place 
i 


When the nation gives them life, 


and a chance for its continuance, it 
all the magnanimity that human- 


ity in such case can afford. 


shows 


ITI. 


In North 
deal of something that calls itself Uni 


Carolina there is a 


ism ; but I know nothing more like 
apples of Sodom than most of this North 
Carolina [| 


-o’-the-wisp ; and any man who 


nionism. It is a cheat, a 


meet with overthrow. Its 

juality is shown in a hundred ways. 
An ol rmer came into 
corn. I had 

im. He claimed that he 

inion man from the 

war, but he 


Raleigh to 
talk 
had 
beginning 
take 
“greenback money” for his corn. In 


a town in the western part of the State 


some 


- } 
refused to 


t 
I found a merchant who prided himself 


on the fact th 


it he had always prophe- 
sied the downfall of the so-called Con- 
federacy and had always desired the 
success of the Union arms; yet when 
I asked him why he did not vote in the 
election for delegates to the 


tion, he 


Conven- 
answered, sneeringly, — “ I 
you take away the 


The State Convention de- 


shall not vote till 
military 


clared by a vote of ninety-four to nine- 
teen that the Secession ordinance had 


z= } 


aly ays be¢ null and void; and then 


faced squarely about, and, before the 


Presidential instructions were received, 
impliedly declared, by a vote of fifty- 


seven to fifty-three, in favor of paying 


porting that 


e two 


the war debt incurred in su; 
ordinance! This action o1 
points exactly exemplifies tl 
of North C 


may be in it the seed of loyalty, 


i1rolina Unionism. 

woe to him who mistakes the germ 
the ripened fruit! In all 
the State I found abundant hatred 


sections 
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national life is the Unionism which rests 
only on this foundation ? 

In South Carolina there is very little 
pretence of loyalty. I believe I found 
less than fifty men who admitted any 
love for the Union. There is every- 
where a passionate devotion to the State, 
and the common sentiment holds that 
man guilty of treason who prefers the 
United States to South Carolina. There 
is no occasion to wonder at the admira- 
tion of the people for Wade Hampton, 
for he is the very exemplar of their 
spirit, —of their proud and narrow and 
domineering spirit. “It is our duty,” 
he says, in his letter of last November, 
“itt is our duty to support the Presi- 
dent of the United States so long as he 
manifests a disposition to restore all our 
rights as a sovereign State.” That sen- 
tence will forever stand as a model of 
cool arrogance, and yet it is in full ac- 
cord with the spirit of the South-Caro- 
linians. He continues : —“ Above all, 
let us stand by our State, —all the sa- 
cred ties that bind us to her are inten- 
sified by her suffering and desolation. 
. . . It only remains for me, in bidding 
you farewell, to say, that, whenever the 
State needs my services, she has only 
to command, and I shall obey.” The 
war has taught this people only that 
the physical force of the nation cannot 
be resisted. They will be obedient to 
the letter of the law, perhaps, but the 
whole current of their lives flows in di- 
rect antagonism to its spirit. 

In Georgia there is something worse 
than sham Unionism or cold acquies- 
cence in the issue of battle: it is the 
universally prevalent doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the State. Even in South 
Carolina a few men stood up against 
the and now claim credit for 
faith in dark days. In Georgia that 
man is hopelessly dead who doubted or 
faltered. The common sense of all 
classes pushes the necessity of allegi- 
ance to the State into the domain of 
morals as well as into that of politics ; 
and he who did not “ go with the State ” 
in the Rebellion is held to have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. At Ma- 
con I met a man who was one of the 
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leading Unionists in the winter of 1860- 
61. He told me how he suffered then 
for his hostility to Secession, and yet 
he added, — “I should have considered 
myself forever disgraced, if I had n’t 
heartily gone with the State, when she 
decided to fight.’ And Ben Hill, than 
whom there are but few more influential 
men in the State, advises the people 
after this fashion, —“I would vote for 
no man who could take the Congres- 
sional test-oath, because it is the high- 
est evidence of infidelity to the people 
of the State.” I believe it is the con- 
current testimony of all careful travellers 
in Georgia, that there is everywhere on- 
ly cold toleration for the idea of nation- 
al sovereignty, very little hope for the 
future of the State as a member of the 
Federal Union, and scarcely any pride 
in the strength and glory and renown 
of the United States of America. 
Much is said of the hypocrisy of the 
South. I found but little of it anywhere. 
The North-Carolinian calls himself a 
Unionist, but he makes no special pre- 
tence of love for the Union. He de- 
sires many favors, but he asks them 
generally on the ground that he hated 
the Secessionists. He expects the na- 
tion to recognize rare virtue in that ha- 
tred, and hopes it may win for His State 
the restoration of her political rights ; 
but he wears his mask of nationality so 
lightly that there is no difficulty in re- 
moving it. The South-Carolinian de- 
mands only something less than he 
did in the days before the war, but he 
offers no plea of Unionism as a guaran- 
ty for the future. He rests his case 
on the assumption that he has fully ac- 
quiesced in the results of the war, and 
he honestly believes that he has so ac- 
quiesced. His confidence in South 
Carolina is so supreme that ke fails to 
see how much the conflict meant. He 
walks by such light as he has, and can- 
not yet believe that Destiny has decreed 
his State a secondary place in the Union. 
The Georgian began by believing that 
rebellion in the interest of Slavery was 
honorable, and the result of the war 
has not changed his opinion. He is 
anxious for readmission to fellowship 
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with New York and Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, but he supports his appli- 
cation by no claim of community of in- 
terest with other States. His spirit is 
hard and uncompromising ; he demands 
rights, but does not ask favors; and he 
is confident that Georgia is fully as im- 
portant to the United 
are to Georgia. 
Complaint is made that the South- 
ern people have recently elected mili- 
tary men to most of their local State 


omees. 


States as they 


We do ourselves a wrong in 
I found it al- 
most everywhere true in Georgia and 
the Carolinas that the best citizens of 
to-day are the Confederate soldiers of 
yesterday. 


making this complaint. 


Of course, in many individ- 
ual cases they are bitter and malignant ; 
but in general the good of the Union, 
no less than the hope of the South, lies 
in the bearing of the men who were pri- 
vates and minor officers in the armies 
of Lee and Johnston. It may not be 
pleasant to us to recognize this fact; 
but | am confident that we shall make 
sure progress toward securing domestic 
tranquillity and the general welfare, just 
upon it. It 
should be kept in mind that compara- 


in proportion as we act 


tively few of those who won renown on 
the field were promoters of rebellion or 
secession. The original malcontents,— 
ah ! where are they? Some of them a 
least are beyond interference in earthly 
affairs ; others are in hoy 


eless poverty 
and chilling neglect ; others are str 


strug 


gling to mount once more the wave of 
popular favor. A few of these last have 
been successful, — to see that no more 
of them are so is a national duty. I 
count it an omen of good, when I find 
that one who bore himself gallantly as 
We 


cannot afford to quarrel on this ground ; 


a soldier has received preferment. 
for, though their courage was for our 
wounding, their valor was the valor of 
Americans. 

The really bad feature of the situa- 
tion with respect to the relations of these 
States to the General Government is, 
that there is not only very little loyalty in 
their people, but a great deal of stubborn 
antagonism, and some deliberate defi- 
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ance. Further war in the field I do not 
deem among the possibilities. Be the 
leaders never so bloodthirsty, the com- 
mon people have had enough of fighting. 
The bastard Unionism of North Caro- 
lina, the haughty and self-complacent 
State pride of South Carolina, the arro- 
gant dogmatism and insolent assumption 
of Georgia, — how shall we build nation- 
ality on such foundations? That is the 
true plan of reconstruction which makes 
haste very slowly. It does not comport 
with the character of our Government 
to exact pledges of any State which are 
not exacted of all. The one sole need- 
ful condition is, that each State estab- 
lish a republican form of government, 
whereby all civil rights at least shall be 
} 


assured in their fullest extent to every 


citizen. The Union is no Union, unless 
there is equality of privileges 
the States. When Georgia and the 
Carolinas establish this republican form 


among 
among 


of government, they will have brought 
themselves into harmony with the na- 
tional will, and may justly demand re- 
admission to their former political re- 
lations in the Union. Each State has 
some citizens, who, wiser than the great 
majority, comprehend the meaning of 
Southern defeat with praiseworthy in- 
sight. Seeing only individuals of this 
small class, a traveller might honestly 
conclude that the States were ready for 
Let not the nation 


terrible mistake of acting 


self-government. 
commit the 
are the 
leaven in the gross body politic 


on this conclusion. These men 
little 
of Southern communities. It is no time 
for passion or bitterness, and it does 
not become our manhood to do any- 
thing for revenge. Let us have peace 
and kindly feeling ; yet, that our peace 
may be no sham or shallow affair, it is 
painfully essential that we keep these 
States awhile within national control, 
in order to aid the few wise and just 
men therein who are fighting the great 
fight with stubborn prejudice and hide- 
bound custom. Any plan of recon- 
struction is wrong which accepts forced 
submission as genuine loyalty, or even 
as cheerful acquiescence in the nation- 
al desire and purpose. 
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BEFORE the war, we heard contin- 
ually of the love of the master for his 
slave, and the love of the slave for his 
master. There was also much talk to 
the effect that the negro lived in the 
midst of pleasant surroundings, and had 
no desire to change his situation. It 
was asserted that he delighted in a 
yendence, and throve on the 
universal favor of the whites. Some 


state of de] 
of this language we conjectured might 
be extravagant ; but to the single fact 
that there was universal good-will be- 
tween the two classes every Southern 
white So, too, 
in my late visit to Georgia and the Car- 


person bore evidence. 


olinas, they generally seemed anxious 
to convince me that the blacks had be- 
haved well during the war, — had kept 
at their old tasks, had labored cheer- 
fully and faithfully, had shown no dis- 
position to lawlessness, and had rarely 
been guilty of acts of violence, even in 
sections where there were many women 
and children, and but few white men. 
Yet I found everywhere now the 
most direct antagonism between the 
two classes. The whites charge gen- 
erally that the negro is idle, and at the 
bottom of all local disturbances, and 
credit him with most of the vices and 
very few of the virtues of humanity. 
The negroes charge that the whites are 
revengeful, and intend to cheat the la- 
boring class at every opportunity, and 
credit them with neither good purposes 
nor kindly hearts. This present and 
positive hostility of each class to the 
her is a fact that will sorely per- 
plex any Northern man travelling in 
either of these States. One would say, 
that, if there had formerly been such 
pleasant relations between them, there 
ought now to be mutual sympathy and 
forbearance, instead of mutual distrust 
and antagonism. One would say, too, 
that self-interest, the common interest 
of capital and labor, ought to keep them 
in harmony ; while the fact is, that this 
very interest appears to put them in an 
attitude of partial defiance toward each 
other. I believe the most charitable 


ot 
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traveller must come to the conclusion, 
that the professed love of the whites 
for the blacks was mostly a monstrous 
sham or a downright false pretence. 
For myself, I judge that it was nothing 
less than an arrant humbug. 

The negro is no model of virtue or 
manliness. He loves idleness, he has 
little conception of right and wrong, and 
he is improvident to the last degree 
of childishness. He is a creature,—as 
some of our own people will do well to 
keep carefully in mind, — he is a crea- 
ture just forcibly released from slavery. 
The havoc of war has filled his heart 
with confused longings, and his ears 
with sounds of rights and 
it must be the nation’s du- 


confused 
privileges : 
ty, for it cannot be left wholly to his 
late master, to help him to a clear un- 
derstanding of these rights and privi- 
leges, and also to lay upon him a knowl- 
edge of his responsibilities. He is anx- 
ious to learn, and is very tractable in 
respect to minor matters ; but we shall 
need almost infinite patience with him, 
for he comes very slowly to moral com- 
prehensions. 

Going into the States where I went, 
— and perhaps the fact is true also of 
the other Southern States, — going into 
Georgia and the Carolinas, and not 
keeping in mind the facts of yesterday, 
any man would almost be justified in 
concluding that the end and purpose in 
respect to this poor negro was his ex- 
termination. It is proclaimed every- 
where that he will not work, that he 
cannot take care of himself, that he is 
a nuisance to society, that he lives. by 
stealing, and that he is sure to die in 
a few months ; and, truth to tell, the 
great body of the people, though one 
must not say intentionally, are doing 
all they well can to make these asser- 
tions true. If it is not said that any 
considerable number wantonly abuse 
and outrage him, it must be said that 
they manifest a barbarous indifference 
to his fate, which just as surely drives 
him on to destruction as open cruelty 
would. 

There are some men and a few wom- 
en — and perhaps the number of these 
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is greater than we of the North gener- 
ally suppose — who really desire that 
the should now have his full 
rights as a human being. With the 
same proportion of this class of per- 
sons in a community of Northern con- 
stitution, it might be justly concluded 
that the whole community would soon 
join or acquiesce in the effort to secure 
for him at least a fair share of those 
rights. Unfortunately, however, in these 
Southern communities the opinion of 
such persons cannot have such weight 
as it would in ours. The spirit of caste, 
of which I have already spoken, is an 
element figuring largely against them 
in any contest involving principle, — 


negro 


an element of whose practical workings 
we here know very little. The walls 
between individuals and classes are so 
high and broad, that the men and wom- 
en who recognize the negro’s rights and 
privileges as a freeman are almost as 
far from the masses as we of the North 
are. Moreover, that any opinion savors 
of the “ Yankee” — in other words, is 
new to the South — is a fact that even 
prevents its consideration by the great 
body of the people. Their inherent 
antagonism to everything from the 
North — an antagonism fostered and 
cunningly cultivated for half a century 
by the politicians in the interest of Sla- 
very —is something that no traveller 
can photograph, that no Northern man 
can understand, till he sees it with his 
own eyes, hears it with his own ears, 
and feels it by his own consciousness. 
That the full freedom of the negroes 
would be acknowledged at once is 
something we had no warrant for ex- 
pecting. The old masters grant them 
nothing, except at the requirement of 
the nation, — as a military and political 
necessity ; and any plan of reconstruc- 
tion is wrong which proposes at once 
or in the immediate future to substitute 
free-will for this necessity. 

Three fourths of the people assume 
that the negro will not labor, except on 
compulsion; and the whole struggle 
between the whites on the one hand 
and the blacks on the other hand is a 
struggle for and against compulsion. 
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The negro insists, very blindly perhaps, 
that he shall be free to come and go 
as he pleases; the white insists that 
he shall come and go only at the pleas- 
ure of his employer. The whites seem 
wholly unable to comprehend that free- 
dom for the negro means the same 
thing as freedom for them. They read- 
ily enough admit that the Government 
has made him free, but appear to be- 
lieve that they still have the right to 
exercise over him the old control. It 
is partly their misfortune, and not whol- 
ly their fault, that they cannot under- 
stand the national intent, as expressed 
in the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the Constitutional Amendment. I did 
not anywhere find a man who could see 
that laws should be applicable to all 
persons alike ; and hence even the best 
men h_ld that each State must have a 
negro They acknowledge the 
overthrow of the special servitude of 
man to man, but seek through these 
codes to establish the general servitude 
of man to the commonwealth. I had 
much talk with intelligent gentlemen in 
various sections, and particularly with 


code. 


such as I met during the conventions 
at Columbia and Milledgeville, upon 
this subject, and found such a state of 
feeling as warrants little hope that the 
present generation of negroes will see 
the day in which their race shall be 
amenable only to such laws as apply 
to the whites. 

I think the 


selves into 


freedmen divide them- 
fourth 
recognizing, very clearly, the necessity 
of work, and going about it with cheer- 
ful diligence and wise forethought; one 
fourth comprehending that there must 
be labor, but needing considerable en- 
couragement to follow it steadily; one 
fourth preferring idleness, but not spe- 
cially averse to doing some job-work 
about the towns and cities; and one 
fourth avoiding labor as much as pos- 
sible, and living by voluntary charity, 
persistent begging, or systematic pil- 
fering. It is true, that thousands of the 
aggregate body of this people appear to 
have hoped, and perhaps believed, that 
freedom meant idleness ; true, too, that 


four classes: one 
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thousands are drifting about the coun- 
try or loafing about the centres of popu- 
lation in a state of vagabondage. Yet 
of the hundreds with whom I talked, I 
found less than a score who seemed be- 
yond hope of reformation. It is a cru- 
el slander to say that the race will not 
work, except on compulsion. I made 
much inquiry, wherever I went, of great 
numbers of planters and other employ- 
ers, and found but very few cases in 
which it appeared that they had re- 
fused to labor reasonably well, when 
fairly treated and justly paid. 

ingly admitted to any of the 
rights of man, despised alike by 


Grudg- 
natural 
Union- 


ists and Secessionists, wantonly out- 

raged by 

more of the old planters, receiving a 
] 


many and meanly cheated by 


hundred cuffs for one helping hand and 
I 

a thousand curses for one kindly word, 

their 

former masters very much as white men 


—they bear themselves toward 
and women would under the same cir- 
cumstances. True, by such deportment 
they unquestionably harm themselves ; 
but consider of how little value life is 
from their stand-point. They grope in 
the darkness of this transition period, 
and rarely find any sure stay for the 
weary arm and the fainting heart. Their 
souls are filled with a great, but vague 
longing for freedom; they battle blind- 
ly with fate and circumstance for the 
unseen and uncomprehended, and seem 
to find every man’s hand raised against 
them. What wonder that they fill the 
land with restlessness ! 

However unfavorable this exhibit of 
the 
appear, it is quite as good as can be 

} 


negrees in respect to labor may 
made for the whites. I everywhere 
found a condition of affairs in this re- 
gard that astounded me. Idleness, not 
occupation, seemed the normal state. 
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It is the boast of men and women 
alike, that they have never done an 
hour’s work. The public mind is thor- 
oughly debauched, and the general con- 
science is lifeless as the grave. I met 
hundreds of hale and vigorous young 
men who unblushingly owned to me 
that they had not earned a penny since 
the war closed. Nine tenths of the peo- 
ple must be taught that labor is even 
not debasing. It was pitiful enough to 
find so much idleness, but it was more 
pitiful to observe that it was likely to 
continue indefinitely. The war will not 
have borne proper fruit, if our peace 
does not speedily bring respect for la- 
When 


we have secured one of these things, 


bor, as well as respect for man. 


we shall have gone far toward securing 
the other; and when we have secured 
both, then indeed shall we have noble 
cause for glorying in our country, — 
true warrant for exulting that our flag 
floats over no slave. 

Meantime, while we patiently and 
helpfully wait for the day in which 

** All men’s good shall 
Be each man’s rule, and Universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land,” 

there are at least five things for the na- 
tion to do: make haste slowly in the 
work of reconstruction ; temper justice 
with mercy, but see to it that justice is 
not overborne ; keep military control of 
these lately rebellious States, till they 
guaranty a republican form of govern- 
ment; scrutinize carefully the personal 
fitness of the men chosen therefrom as 
representatives in the Congress of the 
United States; and therein 
some agency that shall stand between 
the whites and the blacks, and aid each 
class in coming to a proper understand- 
ing of its privileges and responsibili- 
ties. 


sustain 
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or, Young Knighthood. By E. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


WE are entirely uncertain whether this 
work will be recognized for what it is by 
our young country-folk ; but we are very 
certain, if it is not, it will be our young 
country - folk’s loss, It 
novel. 


is, we suppose, a 

Its author admits that it is a story ; 
but it is not at all the kind of banquet to 
which novel-readers are usually invited. 
We can fancy the consternation which 
awaits the books, — 
those persons, we mean, whose reading is 
confined to novels, who lie in wait for 
Mrs. Wood and Miss Braddon, and stretch 
their sales into the double - figured 
sands, through whose pa 


devourers of story - 


thou- 
brains plot 
after plot travels in quick succession and 
leaves no sign, and whose name, we fear 
Legion. They will eagerly seize this new 
story with the romantic title, be launched 
auspiciously into gay ball-ro 


sSive 


, 1s 


mms, glide gra- 
ciously among the familiar flounces, dances, 
and small talk, only to find themselves sud- 
denly and without warning in some gulf of 


aecey] 


grave discussion opening out 


from the sparkling stream of the st 


stranded on some lofty sentiment 
For the au- 


thor’s mind is, in the best sense of the word, 


dreamt of in their philosophy. 


a discursive one. It is l f positive 


thought, and strikes out right and left like a 


school - boy who must ne 


superabundant spirits by pinching his sis- 
ter’s ear, thrusting his fists in his brother’s 
face, kicking aside the foot-cushion, and 
making a plunge at the cat, while he is per- 
forming the simple operation of walking 
is book is written out 
of a mind so full of wit and wisdom that it 


overflows at the gentlest touch. It 


across the room. TI 


has 
mote sense and learning and power than 
go to the making up of a dozen ordinary 
nevels, The very prodigality .of its re- 
sources is a stumbling-block. Its 
fault is its muchness, if 


great 
we may borrow a 
term from Hawthorne’s mint. It is like a 
young minister’s first sermon, into which he 
frantically attempts to cram the whole body 
of divinity. Especially in the early part of 
the book, we are constantly drawn away 
from the story by delightful little essays, 
sometimes read to us by the author himself, 
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— sometimes wrought into the conversations 
by playful anecdotes, by effective character- 
sketches, and vivid scene and scenery-paint- 
ings. They do not always materially help 
forward the story, nor do they always hin- 
der it. They often give it an air of reality, 
and they always help to utilize the author’s 
idea. If they do not avail his art, they avail 
his didactics. Where they are not good for 
the story, they are good for something. By 
many thoughtless, and by all mere novel- 
readers, they will probably be shipfed ; but 
for ourselves, we confess, that, though high 
art may regard them as blemishes, we should 
not know how to give the order for their re- 
moval. Considered in themselves, in their 
style and sentiment, the little digressions, 
the long conversations, the carefully wrought 
le-scenes are so rich in a certain tender 
religious wisdom, yet piquant 


of living thought on the 


si 
crisp and 
' 


withal, and so full 


great questions of the day, that we dwell in 


them with enjoyment, though with a com- 


punctious half-consciousness that they ought 


not to be there. 
But though we are 


u tolerant of discur- 


siveness where it ects only the flow of 
it less where it disturbs 


the story, we like 

the flow of the sty A paragraph ought 
never, by the mere form into which it is cast, 
to require to be read over and over in order 
Yet we are confi- 
out of ten 


to get at the meaning. 
dent that 


nine readers would 


need to read the following sentence more 
than once in order to get at its true con- 
struction :— 

“ Oh, that I were able to conform myself 
to that further fictitious, not to say factitious, 
standard of taste, according to which, just as, 
— though a hemorrhage from the nose, how- 


soever ill-timed, distressing, or even danger- 


ous to the patient, is comic, — one from the 
lungs is poetical and tragic ; and an extrav- 
asation of blood about the heart is not in- 
appropriate to the demise of the most ro- 
mantic civil hero, (who would seem, indeed, 
capable of escaping an earthly immortality 
only by means of pulmonary disease or some 
accident, unless pounced upon by some con- 
venient and imposing epidemic,) while a 
similar affection of the brain of an imagi- 
nary personage can be rendered affecting or 
excusable only by a weight of years and vir- 
tues in the patient ; so certain moral dis- 
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eases, alias sins, in actual life making the 


sinner by no means peculiarly engaging, 


ane in fiction acquired a prescriptive right 
to our regar¢ ai” 
But tl 


book rise 


true power and pathos of the 
ever high r, and all 
fects are flooded out of sight. It 


and _ highe 
minor 
is no small happiness that we have to do 
f I 1ing with a family hitherto 
wellnigh unknown in American noveldom, 
— a family rich and not vulgar, beautiful and 
not frivolous, highly educated and fastidious, 
her bitter nor disdainful, — refined, 
We are not 
We mingle 
n, we see it for spacioen, and are 
It is pleas- 
the worldly 


yet nei 
honorable, serene, affectionate. 
merely told that they are so. 


} 


1 and revived thereby 


iss for once mother, 
glitter of 


the deg adi ng strife, 


laughter, the glare an d 
low rivalry, 
held up even to our 


i 
basing us. Whether 


in hardly be 
reprobation without de 


or not the best mode of inculcating virtue 


ves us an example to imitate 
e to shun, we are sure it is 
] t is infinitely sweeter 

> fragrance of Paradise 
1 by the sulphu fumes 


lation of 


ypens to us Is 


| rous 
emonium. The contemy 
me as 
od for the heart’s 

esired to make one wise. 
shines through it, ten- 
Its in 
distinct 
] 


being 


~ love 


der, tranquil, and intense nates are 


ni 
+], 
i 


daintil lelicately, yet y drawn. 


Tl are urteous without cold, 
l it rudeness, serious, 
nt or de 


all thi: 


et sen- 


monstrative as the case 


t igs natural. It is not 
ok, it is life. Each is a type of character 


matchless in its way, but each is also a liv- 


ing soul, whose outward elegance and grace 
the fit adjuncts of its inward purity 

peace. Even if 

existed, we sh 


Vicar of 


and such a home never 
yuld still defend its portray- 
Wakefield 


wife’s epitaph during her life that she might 


al, as the wrote his 


have a chance to become worthy of its 
praise. 
It is a 


quaintance of w 


happiness also to make the ac- 


ymen who are brilliant and 


not bad, whose innocence does not run in- 
to insi , who are no less queens than 
vassals, worthily the 
We meet in 
they are usually embittered by disappoint- 


ment or by hope deferred, — angular, envi- 


one, royally the other. 
books many single-women, but 


bodies in other women’s matters ; 
are comically odd, self-ridiculing, 


ous, busy 


or they 
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and unrestful ; or, worst of all, they have 
become morally attenuated by a thwarted 
love or a long course of dismal and absurd 
self-sacrifice, and are so resigned, colorless, 
and impassive, that, like Naaman, we are 
tempted to go away inarage. But where 
shall we find another Clara, — beautiful, at- 
tractive, radiant, 
life, 
every day the duty that lies next her hand, 
that it is 
fancying that she is out of her sphere or 
thinking 


serenely living her happy 


‘aimless,” but not “ anxious,” 


doing 


scarcely knowing duty, never 


whether she is in it, tranced in 
ranquil reveries that spiritualize instead of 
spoiling her, and, shining ever along her un- 
troubl od way, 


** With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace 


All the chief actors in the book are clever, 
rising often into the high latitudes of genius, 
yet without that perverse 4izk which is 
wont to mar all satisfaction. There is no 
taint of poison in the air they breathe. There 
is no passion hovering on the border-land 
of crime, or defiling its garments with the 
Love is what it ever 
noble and elevating, — wor- 


dust of earthliness. 
should be, all 
— annihilating 


Ww vel as devotion, 


iness, sanctifying, not sacrificing, 

; There i is no yielding to a depraved 
popular taste, no abdication of an inherit- 
ed throne to stand on a level with the un- 
thinking crowd and receive its worthless ap- 
plauses. Rather the crowd is bidden higher, 
to enter upon its own rightful, 
sions. This is the 


Manhood and womanhood in their best de- 


royal posses- 
true missionary work. 
velopment are the theme of the book ; and 
they are touched with so fine a grace, out- 
lined with so true a pencil, tinted with so 
imperial a splendor, that the most discon- 
be satisfied. Does this 
In truth it can most rarely 
Why, it is matter for thanks- 
when we are not outraged ! 

On this Field of the Cloth of Gold rises 
a knight without fear and without reproach, 
Purely 


tented may seem 
slight praise ? 
be bestowed. 
giving 


human and most heroic, as unpre- 
tending as spotless, womanly, gentle, yet of 
positive and aggressive strength, strength to 
do silently, to endure steadfastly, to die con- 
quered, yet victorious, to live in the front, 
yet alone,—is it an ideal character? So much 
the more let it be studied, that our souls may 
absorb it and produce the reality: for it is 
ideal after no impossible sort. In his simple 
purity, in his fidelity to right, in his chivalry 
and his religion, he is only what all can be. 
It is an American boy, called to no loftier 
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living, to no more “extraordinary seeking,” 
than his country has a right to claim from all 
her sons, — called to no sterner sacrifice, to 
no severer suffering, than many a brave lad 
has faced and may yet face again. If we 
could read the silent history of these last 
years, should we not find in thousands of 
young hearts the story of a resolve no less 
The 


pent-up agony in the prison-house of Sla- 


firm, of a pain scarcely less deadly ? 


very before Northern cannon thundered at 
be told. 


God grant its horrors may never be sur- 


its doors is a tale that will never 


passed,— never renewed! But we 
not that Herman’s woe 
We 


with thinking, that, however viv 


say 


wrought. cannot con 


ed, it is mere fictitious suff 
that such things ha 


things immeasurably wors« 


We know 


any 


that Herman did only what 


clear-souled man ten years ag it have 


) mis 


owed to do, and that he suffered only the 


natural consequences of such doing. Ten 
years ago this country of ours was so tl 

a man might legally and with 
tortured to death for doir 
not merely a plain obedi 
precepts of the Bible, but what in any 
Christian country than our own would have 
been instantly recognized as a deed of the 


highest heroism. And if we are not careful 


to do justly, all the new ropes wherewith we 


iave bound this accurse 
very will be broken like 


last state be worse than our 


Samson of Sia- 


a thread, and our 


We know no work of full as 


his of beauty and wi 
foll 


t l from 
y, so resplendent wi 

with moral purity, and Chi 
so apt to teach, so graceful 

We follow it with admiratio1 
from its gay beginning, through all the pain, 


the passion, and the peace, t heartache 


of its closing pages, — that close, supreme- 


ly sad, yet strangely beautiful. “She sang 


to him, and he slept ; she spoke, and he did 


not awaken.” It is the record of heavy 
struggle, of defeat that was triumph, and 
triumph that was Heaven. 

We offer no congratulations to the new 
author; nor do we deprecate for him any 
harsh censure ;— not only because praise 
and censure seem alike rugged and halting 
by the sweet strains we seek to celebrate, 
but because he who in his “ saintly soli- 
tude ” can create a world so fair is independ- 
ent of these light afflictions. For him there 
is always sympathy, great companionship, 
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and godlike work. From this Earth 
nothing take away ; than this she has noth 
ing more to give. 


can 


»and Influence of the Spir- 
By W. E. 
Vols. New 


it of Rati ism in Europe. 
H. Lecky, M. A. Two 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


} 


Mr. Lecky has given us a book replete 


with interesting matter; and yet, owin 


some lack of intellectual mastery in 


over | materials, it leaves a 
vague an 
h reading 


of knowledg« 


ges inh 


causes i 
bey. He is a man « 


His 


intellectual 


k, but deficient muscle. 
enfeebles his 
obstructs his soul. 

erat. His book costs 
an it comes to. He is 


. a . 
n of the ac- 


contemp 
cidents of as to forget that history 
itself is but a narrow river, conducting to 
the broad, illimitable ocean of human broth- 


erhood or equality, 
the 


—and that to stand upon 


bank, therefore, and watch its succes- 
sive waves, instead of manfully 


leaping in 
and committing one’s life and fortunes to it, is 
scarcely the part of a wise man. Mr. Lecky’s 
essay would seem to have originated more 


in a desire iis hand at theorizing than 


in any » ventilate some previous 


conviction. The mind 
yinning to the end of his 
feel 
boat, 


yourself a com- 
obedient to rudder 
nost on a raft, drifting at 

ute gvé of the tides, in a certain 

general direction, no doubt, but with no 
foresight of the specific intellectual port at 
which you are to bring up. Occasionally 
the mist condenses, the rain patters down, 
far-off mountain- 


tops, and suppose the entire landscape will 


you catch a glimpse of 
soon be bathed in sunshine. But no, a new 
inrush of illustrative facts takes place, and all 
is fog again. There is a great deal of good 
writing in the book, and it leaves nothing 
to be desired in the way of advanced sen#s- 
ment, But we fail to perceive its bearing 
It may flatter 
a superficial scientific optimism, but it will 
obstruct rather than promote the interests 


upon the progress of ideas. 
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of philosophic thought, for this reason, 
that it suspend his 

fated progress of 
will of itself do the world’s 
thinking for, it, and turn both and 
mind at last into cheerful, complacent pen- 


inclines the reader to 


convictions upon some 


events which 
heart 
sioners of science. 

Mr. trace 


pirit of Rationalism, — 


Lecky is to 
disposes men to reject 
upon authority, and to 

ises of phenomena intrinsic 
extrinsic 


1 


to the phenomena them- 

Rationalism, if we 
Lecky 

; 


of doctri1 


rightly appre- 
, is not any precise doc- 
1e, but only a dif- 

tendency of the mind to regard 
the power which is operative in Nature and 
history as a rigidly creative or constitutive 
power, rather than a redemptive or forma- 
btless Mr. Lecky, if he should 


ever consider the subject, wi 1 be 


tive one. D 
free to 
admit that the ative action implies a ne- 
cCessary 


But he 


creature, 
vathy with the 
early or imaginat it] the world, 
which represent creation as a physical rath- 
ibition of the Divine 


ntire book is writter 


er than 
powe! in the ser- 
vice of tl yposite conception. To be sure, 
he does 1 liscuss the new faith as a the- 


It is not 


ologiar t only as an historian. 
an affair of the heart with him, but only of 
the h e takes no pains to commend 
i oint 


of truth upon the 
old 


i ind not 
his own 


once even avow 
identification with it. 


ined 


ntellectual 


In short, he is not the attorney of 
the new faith, but its disinterested annalist, 
treating it simply as an historic change 


wrought in the texture of men’s thought, 
promoted by such and such causes, attested 
by such and such effects, but independent of 
] isan judgment and clamor either fa- 
vorable or adverse. Still there is no doubt 

historian’s own private bias, 


the « hange he records 4 and 


He ap- 
12 
1 have gained greatly in in- 
est, if he could only have written it a lit- 
more from heart 


the and a little less 


head. For then, apart from the 

| advantage which would accrue to 

ider’s imagination, as being a 

revelation of the author’s living personality, 
: 


author himself could hardly 
fail to have seen, before he had finished his 


we think 


task, that there is no essential contradiction 
between the world’s earlier and later faiths ; 
that these faiths differ not as good and evil 
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or true and false differ, but only and at most 
as root and stem and flower differ in the 
plant, or birth, growth, and maturity in the 
animal. 

The lesson which Mr. Lecky inculcates 
upon his reader is this: that civilization 
and miracle are fatally opposed ; that the 
former waxes or wanes precisely as the lat- 
ter is discredited or accredited. History 
shows civilization to have thriven precisely 
as men have outgrown their belief in mira- 
cle, or the possibility of any outward Di- 
vine intervention in Nature, and have learn- 
ed to insist upon strictly natural causes for 
all natural effects. The fruits of Mr. Lecky’s 
research on this subject are varied and in- 
teresting, and we cordially commend his 
volumes to the reader as an inviting store- 
house materials for reflection; but we 
much the school of 


very doubt whether 


thought he represents has, on the whole, 


mastered the problem of civilization any 


more thoroughly than its rival. The dif- 
ference between the two schools is, indeed, 
but we 


cannot help thinking, nevertheless, that the 


one of principle more than of words ; 


controversy is needlessly protracted on both 
sides, for want of a sufficiently definite and 
comprehensive statement of the point in 
Let 
make at least an approximation to such a 
statement. 
What is as 
rival schools of thought is the Divine pow- 
er : not the existence of such power, for there 
that 
operation. 
The Orthodox attribute to God a strictly 
moral, which is a specific method of action, 


dispute. us see whether we cannot 


tated, then, between the two 


is no noticeable difference on point, 


but only its quality or mode of 
) 1 


addressed to purely personal or subjective 
issues ; their opponents, a strictly physical, 
which is a universal method, addressed to 
purely impersonal and objective issues. The 
one party assigns to God a finite personali- 


ty, or one limited by Nature ; the other, an 
I 


indefinite personality, as identified with nat- 
ural law. The Orthodox, of course, maintain 
that God’s action was universal, 
inasmuch as it contemplated only cosmical 


creative 
issues ; but as that mode of action was ex- 
hausted by its own universality, His subse- 
quent relation to His creatures must be pure- 
ly administrative, as expressing His person- 
al pleasure or displeasure in their various 
functioning. The other side do not dogma- 
tize about the Divine power, or its method 
of action, in the abstract. They only insist, 
as against their antagonists, that the Divine 
administration of Nature is of, within the 
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limits of our science, personal ; that it is 
not a power exerted «fon Nature, or from 
without, and in contravention of her ordina- 
ry processes ; that, so far as our snow/ledge 
goes, on the contrary, whatever may be our 
faith, it is a power invariably exerted through 
Nature, or from within, and therefore in ha- 
bitual consistency with her ordinary effects. 
In other words, they insist, that, so far as the 
Divine power is cognizable to us, it falls ex- 
clusively within and never without the rou- 
tine of Nature; and as is the 
do not 
hesitate, on behalf of science, to affirm that 


universality 
characteristic of that routine, they 
the Divine action is never addressed to spe- 
tial but 
universal or identical ones. In short, they 
] Divine power as ex- 
hibited in Nature all personal or moral qual- 


cific or differe: results, always to 


gically refuse to the 
ity, as inferring on the part of Deity any pos- 

I unequal or inequitable relations to the 
He has made; and a 


creatures gn to all 


such reputed partial exhibitions of it a pure- 
ly educative, and therefore universal, bear- 
ing upon the mind of the race. 


question 
i 


and new faiths : whether God 
Nature, or 


Such, in brief, is the agitated be- 


tween the old 
inwardly 


acts outwardly upon 


through Nature,—that is to say, whether His 


action is specific as addressed to pri 
ends, or strictly universal as addressed only 
If the ] 


ye true, then sense rightfully « 


to public ends. former hypothesis 
son, and everything és exa 
fears. If the latter hy 


sense rightfully serves reason, and 


pothesis be 

nothing 
is as it appears to be, namely, absolute and 
independent of everything else, but simply 
yhenomenal and relative to everything else. 


is evident to a glance that a controversy 
so eminently scientific could never have 


to the 


geone 
unwholesome lengths which it has 
reached in our day, unless there were some- 
thing in it more than meets the eye : unless, 
for example, the interests of morality, which 
is the only recognized bond of our existing 
at stake. For 
the same law binds all Nature, then plant 


societies, were if one and 
and animal and man have one and the same 
If, for 
the plant as one form of natural 
existence, and the animal as another form, 
are what they severally are, by no means 
absolutely, or in themselves, but only by 
relation to all other plants and animals, then 
man, who is only a higher, that is, a moral, 
form of natural existence, cannot be good 
or evil absolutely or in himself, but only 
relatively to all other men. And if we al- 


destiny, so far as their nature goes. 
example, 
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low morality only this relative force, — if the 
good man is not good absolutely or in him- 
self, nor the evil man evil absolutely or in 
himself, — why, then our existing civiliza- 
tion, which is built upon such absoluteness, 
has a fictitious basis, and must fall to the 
ground. 

Hinc tlle la 
tion 
practically so full of inward heartburning 
and mutual reviling. Neither tl 
science is competent to the philoso] 


iryme. This is whya ques- 


apparently of pure science turns out 


nor 
rec- 
ognition of man’s associated destiny, and 
hence have neither of them the secret of 
hose perturbations which and 


ever anon 


gloom our politic shut 
’ 


al atmosphere and 
out to the eye of sensuous thought th 


1e en- 
Philosophy alone 


possesses this secret, because it alone 


tire future of the race. 
per- 
ceives that all our political, civil, and even 
domestic bri 


ils grow out of this identical 
warfare between men’s religi: 


tinc c 


1 
a scien- 


nvictions, > no other source 


than that persistent insubmission which the 
as represented by priest- 
the 


interests of force, 
hoods and governments, are under to 


interest 
Philosophy medi: b 


and se 


1 Ty 


S of free presented 


society. 
tween the 
of mankind, 
the sphere of G universal 


tical with that 1's organic necessities, 
yn iden- 


al freedom: so 
Phi- 
t to the 


future t id ny, because alone 


and the sph > pecific acti 
tical with t S11 
harmonizing th » in one ie 
losophy al 
physics, 
1e specific interests avouch- 


ed igion with the universal interests 


its competence 


avouched by science. And 


is owing to this fact exclusively, that it alone 
apprehends or preciates the distinctively 


Ly 
social destiny of man, a destiny in which 


the interests of the most intense and exqui- 
lity are bound up 
the most 


necessity or community, — or, w! 


site freedom or indiv 
with the interests of imperious 
at is the 
same thing, which presents every man no 
longer in subjective or moral, but only i 
objective or esthetic, contrast with his 

that so the general harmony may be inflam- 
ed by the widest partial diversity. Thus 
philosophy bids society recognize itself at 
once as God’s perfect work on earth, — bids 
it rise to as the 
real Church and 
State have only feebly typified, and put on 
all Divine strength and peace as its rightful 


breastplate and ornament. 


instant self-consciousness 
Divine substance which 


For if all these 
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fleeting phenomenal discords among men, 


upon which our existing civilization pro- 


ceeds, claim no longer an absolute, but only 
vine sanction, a sanction in re- 

> interests of human society ex- 
hat remains for society to do but 
itself afresh upon an 

i the 
e in man infinitely transcending 
} 


acknowledgmer 


eternal 
upon it 
ecause it forever unites 
ng him with G being 


‘ 
ntanecous or proauctive ac- 


16th, 


Boston : 


the name of 
lelivered this 


Elements of 


work on é 
hich this 


the first in wl 


least in recent time 


ipline can be obtained as 


as by useless studies, and 
a waste of time “to spend 
years of the most susceptible part of 
acquiring a minute familiarity with tongues 
whic h . 
We wel 
ally for 


and lege hall not 


oming more obsole 
iis address as an 
that ou 


desire 
insist that ever 


g for their advantages 


ne half of his time to the de- 


k and Latin Grammar and Pros- 
Dr. Bigelow 
youthful enthusiast, no 
He h 
munity for his science, scholarship, and ripe 
jud 


char: 


ody. is no rash reformer, no 
radical. 


of the whole 


reckless 


com- 


When, therefore, a man of his 
and position, without passion or 


ae “2 5 1 
prejudice, publishe 


s the conclusions which 
this addr ontains, we may hope that a 
change is at hand in the course of study 


} 


now pursued in our colleges and universities, 


} 


and in the ols which prepare for them. 
Dr. Bigelow does not desire Latin or Greek 
to be excluded from the college course ; 
but he thinks “under the name of 
classical literature they premise and after- 


that 


ward carry on a cumbrous burden of dead 


25! 
languages, kept alive through the dark 
ages, and now stereotyped in England, by 
the persistent conservatism Oi a privileged 
He thinks that the mind might be 
disciplined and trained quite as well and 


order.” 


more cheaply by other studies than that of 


the Greek language. He is of opinion, that, 
if Greek should once cease made a 
requisite in our universities, though it would 


be studied still by a certain it would 
never be adopted again as an 
academic study. 
In all this we quite agree wi 
far, almost everyth ] 
in our college 
of Greek and Latin. At least on 
the time of 


education, from twelve to twer 


course 


} 
a young man cesiring 


y years 


it 
age, given up to Greek and Latin. 
f is left for Mathematics, Geogra- 
phy, History, Geology, Chemistry, Natural 


History, Metaphysic Ethics, Astronomy, 


other 


efore entering 


wholly oc- 


and General Readi col- 


lege, his time must be almost 


cupied with the study of Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics. For ed, in order 
to enter our principal 
Virgil, 
books of the 


university, to know 
Cicero, Xeno 


Iliad, Arithmetic, 


ymetry, ave the wl 


Cesar, three 
} hy 
A geora, 
ole Lat- 


*s end. 


and Ge 
in and Greek yngue 
He must als« Latin, and 

But he 
ord of American or Mod- 


ern History (h st know the History of 


to write with the accents. 


need not kn 


Greece and Rome), ot a word of any 
moder 


ing of Chemistry, my, Geology, — 


Though he 


modern literature. 
to write Greek, he 


And s« 


obliged to spend the largest part of his time 


must need not be 


able to write English. being 


, after 


fore entering college in learning Greek and 


» then < 


Latin philok 


owed to drop 
Not so. 
eave off Greek 
order to 


these stu an rs? 


He is not even permitted to 
and Latin philology, in become 
acquainted with Greek and Latin literature, 
much less to become acquainted with any 


Nearly 
he keeps on writing 


other. all the way through college 
Greek and Latin exer- 
cises ; and the result of it all is, that he not 
unfrequently becomes so disgusted with these 
languages that he forgets them as soon as 
he can, and on leaving college can hardly 
read with ease the simplest Greek or Latin 
book. 

Such being, as is well known to all grad- 
uates of college, the present state of affairs, 
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we welcome profound gratitude the 


with 
elow. 


present address of Dr. Bi Coming 


from such a source, containing such unan- 


swerable arguments, expressed in so lucid 
and striking a form, the effect must be ex- 
cellent. We have dwelt upon a single point 
l ss, because it seemed to us the 


But 
much besides, that is both in- 


of the addr 
most important and valuable part of it. 


here is in it 


structive and interesting ; and we recom- 


mend the pamphlet as one to be carefully 


no means to be confounded 


with the commoner style of public ad- 


aresses. 


the d 
to W 
stance, 


which 


country 
speaks that 
are so ne arly 
ciples of gov 
represe 
Washington. 
»ar- 
levate the 
in- 
years of 
is acti ntroducing 
North Ame 
Massachusetts, s 
South America, — first 
he was 
yught such 
suffering upon the 4 ntine Republic, and 


since that time into ntine Republic 


itself, where he was ; ne time Governor 


of the province of San Juan, at another, 
Minister of Instruction in vince and 
city of Buenos Ayres, also Senator in their 
He took of his 
country when quite a boy, and has devoted 
himself to it, either in 


the pre 
I 


Congress. the cause 


the field or as an 
educator, ever since. His eye has always 
been open to behold the workings of the 
free institutions that he desired to see es- 
tablished in it, and he has been probably 
the most powerful instrument in inducing 
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his government to adopt the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, so that it is 
truly a sister Republic, and as such appeals 
irresistibly to our sympathy. 

The Life of Mr. Lincoln, which he has 
now written for his own countrymen, has of 
course been gathered chiefly from biogra- 


phies already written ; but the interest of 
the work cx 


the South 


sists in the adaptation of 


h American needs. To set 
the dignity of labor, the supremacy 

moral sentiments, the duty of ed 
le people, has been his aim ; 


the wh 


} 


has enjoved, ar de others enj 


ple 
pie, 


rrepressible conflict 
we needed 
wisest, —in th: 
‘om which includes 
igence. e hope to 


} 


on to this work translated 
in full. book closes with a translation 
of Mr. ncoln’s 
should the spirit of mortal be proud?” by 
Mitre, one otf 
Sarmiento’s legation, a son « 


favorite poem, “ Oh, why 


young Bartholomew Sefior 
€ f the President 
of the Argentine Republic. 

A few months since, Sefior Sarmiento is- 
] ing an account of the 


let, giv 


urces of the Republic, in an- 
es made by those who wished 
many 


i very interesting work, called 


He also wrote, 


zation and Barbarism,” giving an ac- 


the reigns of some of those tyrants 
x arrested the great career of the 
translated 


lin 
ling 


at work is to be 


l, and will give a new fee 


1sne 


of interest in the history of Sout 1erica’s 
struggles for freedom. If it had 
the United 


g cut up into sO many govert 


been one 


united country, like States, 


ments, it would have been easier for foreign- 
ers (if, indeed, North Americans should be 
called foreigners in South America) to fol- 
low it 
where some great man, like Bolivar, made 


in its various changes ; but, except 


himself conspicuous, it was difficult, with- 
out much investigation of details, to keep 
the track of their proceedings, or to tell 
side 


which was specifically right, —for a 


revolution, to be very interesting, must have 
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its foundation in great principles. The an- 
swer to this may be, that to throw off the 
yoke of foreign dominion implies a great 
principle, and this is true; yet, until it is 
done intelligently rather than instinctively, 
it does not challenge the attention of the 
world. 

Sefior Sarmiento understands our institu- 
tions theoretically, as only those foreigners 
can who have suffered the ills of tyranny 
and oppression. Such men look at us from 
their various stand-points, and reason ethi- 
cally upon the effect which freedom from all 
undue authority should have upon the hu- 

; : 


man mind, i they judge of us by our the- 


ory rather than by our practice ; and when 
they come amongst us, they are often disap- 
pointed and disheartened to find that we, 
and hesitate to stretch the 
When 


atience to look deeper than the 


too, are sé lfish 
helping hand to our fellow-sufferers. 
they have 
surtace, I 


ywever, they see that there is a 


hidden might in the possibilities created by 
lom ; and since the outbreak 


ich has cost the nation such 


political freec 
of the war wl 
Jlood and treasure, they have seen that they 


had 


, — that the latent force 


were not mistaken, — that prosperity 


not wholly 
i a stimulus to resolve itself into 


1 such lives as Lincoln’s and 


only need 
noble acti ym; al 


Johnson’s are to them the most glorious ex- 
positions of t principles for which they 
suffered everything 


S) 


rything. Our suffering neigh- 


everything, 


ans, may be helped in their 
he diffusion of this Spanish 
| has 


Life Sarmiento 


dwelt with gr 


; lor 
» askew a. those 
at minuteness upon ail those 
institutions which younger 
It is, in- 
deed, a manual of instruction for any young 


features of our 


repul d to know in detail. 


ICS nec 
republic. He describes minutely the pro- 
trial of Mr. 
with the 
showing to his countrymen the mode of con- 


ceedings of the Lincoln’s as- 


sassins, evidently intention of 


ducting such proceedings to secure the ends 
of justice; and he often dwells upon the 
regard of 


habitual the majesty of Law 


by our people in great emergencies, 

first election and at the re- 
election of Mr. Lincoln, when the whole 
and 
reverentially waited for that wox fopuli, 


evinced 
h 


sucn 


as at the 


nation stood breathless, as it were, 
which is theoretically vox Dei in a republic, 


but which, alas ! 


does not always prove so. 
If all parts of the Republic were intelli- 
gently educated, it would doubtless be so 
without fail ; but demagogues will always 
flourish and rule where there is ignorance 
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and superstition, and the schoolmaster has 
not been abroad yet in the whole length 
and breadth of our land. Sarmiento never 
loses an opportunity of dwelling with pow- 
er and eloquence, when addressing his coun- 
trymen, as he has often done upon this sub- 
ject, on the advantages of a diffused knowl- 
edge among the people. Indeed, if all that 
he has written and said—even that por- 
tion of it which is recorded in the Buenos 
Ayres Common School Annals — could be 
collected, it would make a noble volume for 
Old 
it enough to 


all Spanish lands, — except, indeed, 
} 
ig 


Spain, where there is not | 
read it by. 


Richard Cobden, the Apostle « 
his Political Career 
A Biography. 


Author 


of Free Trade: 
and Public 
By JoHN McGILcnurist, 
of “ The Life of 
New York: Harper & Broth- 


Services. 


Lord Dundon- 
ald.” etc. 
ers. 


size 


and plain covers, is strictly what it pretends 


THIS unassuming volume, of small 
to be, a simple biography, and therefore, 


apart from its subject, it is a book to be 


We do 


on every page, we are not forced to stop 


commended. not see the author 


and listen 
1 


a 


to his reflections, nor to long 
igressions into history, too commonly the 
fault in contemporaneous biography of po- 


litical men, The writer kindly remembers 
that the 


reader’s ignorance or knowledge 


does not rest upon his conscience. There- 
fore we find in the little book what we wish, 
the story of Richard Cobden, “the interna- 
tional man”; and it is a noble life-history, 
of which no American should be ignorant. 
His success in business, remarkable as it 
was, is a greater source of wonder and ad- 
miration in England than in America, where 
the rapid accumulation of a fortune and the 
creation of a large mercantile house have 
hitherto been matters of less rare occurrence 
result and 
use of Richard Cobden’s financial success 


than in older countries ; but th« 


are as unprecedented and surprising at one 
end of the money-making and money-spend- 
ing world as the other. 

Soon after the establishment of his busi- 
ness house in Manchester, Mr. Cobden in- 
terested himself in the public welfare of that 
city. His labors in behalf of the people at- 
tracted John Bright to his side, and at the 
early age of thirty years he had made a “ de- 
cided local mark. 

The saying, true and old as the fact men 
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call character, that it is what an individual 
és, and not what he does, which marks him 
good or ill among his kind, holds eminently 
Not 
only was the range of his sympathies wide, 


true with regard to Richard Cobden. 


the aim was sure; “he never lost sight,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, “of the sympathies of 
those whom he addressed ; and so, gen- 
erally avoiding to drive his arguments to an 
extremity, he became, as a speaker, both 
; and the same 


power, brought to bear upon the actions and 


practical and persuasive” 


communications of every day, made him a 
puissant servant of the Right. 
There 


ever, whi 


are three or four benefactions, how- 
h he was instrumental in confer- 
ring upon his own country, and indirectly 
upon all countries, for which he has become 
tangible and 
enduring proofs of character for those who 


justly celebrated. These are 


knew him not, and show his sympathy to 


have transcended the bounds of mere senti- 


ment, and passed into the region of energet- 
ic self-sacrifice. 

His efforts for the Anti-Corn-Law and 
Free Trade in England cannot be over-esti- 
mated. His 
were as nothing in comparison with his de- 
When he first 
comprehended the necessity of labor in the 
Anti-Corn-Law strugg 
Mr. 
ready produced a 
Mr. Cobden, into 
Bright had lately lost his wife and had re- 
tired to Mr. 
found him bowed down by grief. 
with me,’ said Cobden, ‘and we will never 
rest I the Corn - Laws. 
Bright arose and went with him ; and thus 


ife and strength and fortune 


sire to benefit the people. 


le, he determined to 
had al- 
deep impression upon 


but Mr. 


press Bright, whose abilities 


the service 


Leamington, where Cobden 
** Come 


’ 


until we abolish 


was his great sorrow turned to the nation’s 
and the world’s advantage.” 

Years afterward, a short time before their 

Irade, Mr. 

Cobden saw his fortune becoming materially 

injured, besides his actual losses, 


final triumph in behalf of Free 


estimated 
at twenty thousand pounds. 
failed at length, and he 


write to Mr. Bright that it was his intention 


His courage 
went so far as to 


agitation and endea- 
vor to retrieve his business. 


to withdraw from the 
Then in turn 
Mr. Bright went to his friend, in Manches- 
ter, and was successful in urging him to re- 
consider his determination. It was agreed 
among the Free-Traders to bestow eighty 
thousand pounds upon Mr. Cobden when 
the struggle was ended, and he soon after 
received this manifest mark of their esteem 
and gratitude. 
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His labors to preserve peace, to strength- 
en the bonds of amity and weaken the caus- 
es for distrust between England and France, 
were earnest, unwearying, and fruitful in 
their results. 
the dreadful tide drifting into the Crimean 


His endeavors also to stem 


War, and his appeal in the House of Com- 
mons, when war became imminent with Chi- 
na, “that a select committee be appointed 
to examine into the state of our commercial 
relations with that country,” prove his un- 
swerving principles, and his energetic de- 
sire to preserve peace, until war should be 
declared a national necessity. 

A man of the iron integrity of Cobden 
found himself necessarily in opposition to a 
man of popularity and self-aggrandizement, 
like Palmerston, Therefore, when the prime- 
minister announced his determination to re- 
serve certain seats in his cabinet and minis- 
try “for the leaders of advanced Liberal- 
Richard lec] i 


ism,” Cobden declined 
tion appointed to himself, saying to Lord 


the posi- 
Palmerston, “‘ that he had always regarded 
him as a most dangerous minister for Eng- 
land, and his views still remained the 
same.” 

One of Mr. Cobden’s last efforts in the 
House of Commons was for th 
the Paper Duty. 


young man just fresh from college, with 


e repeal of 
He said, — “ If I were a 
nothing in the world but a good education, 


there is nothing I should work for with so 
much interest as making perfectly free the 
press of this country, by removing all the 
taxes which tend to render scarce and dear 
The last time Mr. 


Cobden addressed a public audience, he 


literary productions.” 


said, — “‘ If I were a rich man, I would en- 
dow a professor’s chair at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to instruct the undergraduates of 
those universities in American history. I 
would undertake to say, and I speak advis- 
edly, that I will take any undergraduate 
now at Oxford or Cambridge and ask him 
to put his finger on Chicago, and I will un- 


dertake to say that he does not go within a 
thousand 


miles of it. . . To bring up 


young men from college with no knowledge 
of the country in which the great drama of 
modern politics and national life is now be- 
ing worked out,—who are ignorant of a 
country like America, but who, whether it 
be for good or for evil, must exercise more 
influence in this country than any other 
class, — to bring up the young destitute of 
such knowledge, and to place them in re- 
sponsible positions in the government, is, I 
say, imperilling its best interests ; and ear- 
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nest ren ices ought to be made against 


such a state of education by every public 
man who values in the slightest degree the 


future welfare of his country.” He con- 
by saying,—‘“* Do you 


cluded his speech x 
4 l 
’ 


yssible, when th 
tical economy | a 
liticai economy Nas eie- 


and 


knowledge of 


lasses, when that 
ly progressing, that 
exclude the whole 
? It is their 

ng the 
danger, they ought to 


ng 


problem, 
do so without further delay.” 
of Lord Palmerston in the 
ys, after the death of Mr. 
familiar to all readers. It 
he measure of his eulogy, 
East and in 
North and in the South, 
from the 
We will not quote here 


England’s late inist . > 
ngiand’s late minister; we 


sung in the 


as heard even 


ge those who love the study 


1 the Life of Richard Cob- 


den, remem! such men “are set here 


for examples.” 


The Human r, and the Cutaneous 
, and Cloasma. 


New 


ether with Essays 
By B. C. 
York : 


Case ? 
on Acne, . 
PERRY, 


James Mi 


ologist. 


Tus is the first book of its kind which 
has been published, and it is well calculated 
to do g 
thor proposed to himself in its preparation 
so to present all topics which relate to the 
Ip in health and disease, that 


} 


10uld not only possess value as 


od service in many ways. The au- 


hair and 


his treatise sl 
i d upon a just discrimination 
logical principles, and interest for 

ral reader by reason of its famil- 
f manner and the axa by which the 


1 


ct should be illustrated, but also be 


vice to all who care to understand 
> nature of an important part of the phys- 
Sy stem. 

Upon the whole, this purpose has been 
well carried into effect ; and every chapter 
of the comely volume bears witness to the 
With 
no similar work for a guide or model, it was 
to derive from the volumes of 


research and reflection of the author. 


necessary 
general and comparative physiology such 
facts and deductions as related to the theme ; 
and that such have been drawn from recog- 
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nized authorities, the frequent references to 
the writings of Carpenter, Wilson, Plumbe, 
Neligan, Rayer, and others of like eminence, 
will show. 

Taking these collations of scientific state- 
ment as a basis, Dr. Perry proceeds — after 
giving some space to anecdotes and histor- 
ical notes concerning the chevelure of for- 
mer times—to speak at length of the for- 
mation and composition of the hair, of the 
unreasonable and injudicious treatment to 
which it is commonly subjected, and of its 
proper management. He then passes on 
to discuss the cutaneous diseases to which 
the scalp is liable, and by which of course 
the hair is affected to its detriment, devotes 
some chapters to the discussion of some 


eculiar to the face, and concludes 


diseases | 
a 


his volume with an Appendix containing an 
exposition of the constituents of many fa- 
vorite and famous cosmetics, pc ing out 
at the same time their true char r, the 
danger and unpleasantness of which, he 
says, are disguised with much empirical 
skill. 

rhe fundamental principle of Dr. Perry’s 
treatise is, that the hair is ever in danger of 

He re- 
rowing in 
Na- 


yr its sup- 


being killed by much cherishing. 
gards it as a delicate vegetable, 
a tender soil, and amply supplied by 
ture with the elements needed fi 

The skin of 
head should not, he tells us, be subjected 
to any rough treatment, neither should it 
be exposed to sudden alternations of tem- 


port and development. the 


perature. Cleanliness, gentle usage, and 


mild, innocuous specifics—vegetable, when- 
ever possible —are his reliance keep the 
hair in good order, and restore the proper 
tone when lost by negligence or disease. 
The harsh friction of the stiff, ‘* penetrating 
hair-brush,” the scraping of the f 


operation of the hair- 


ne comb, 
“the ‘shampooing’ 
dresser, with his exacerbating compound, 
a hundred degrees too violent, and hi 
ract of cold water at the end,” ar 


demned as injurious, together with the myri- 


S cata- 


1 
all Con- 


ad nostrums in the form of oils, pomades, 
and the like. In dealing with these last, 
the author is indeed severe, remarking that 
“generally they are most mischievous, as 
well as common and filthy, mixtures, with 
nothing refined or elegant about them but 
their titles.’ 
no tolerance, charging upon them, that, al- 
though they may for the moment lubricate 
and soften the hair, they burden the scalp, 
clog its pores, deaden the roots of the 
hair, and cause or increase many abnormal 


’ For greasy compounds he has 
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And certainly 
Ap- 


reader the 


conditi the cuticle. 
the 


pendix go far to arouse 


formule which are quoted in the 
in the 
disgust for the popular preparations of the 


day which the writer does not attempt to 

conceal. 
In those chapters which discuss the scalp 

Dr. takes the 


is primarily in the 


disease, 
} 


ground, that the trou 


and hair in Perry 


remedial 
desea to it. 


1€ diferent eruptive an 1« 


treatment should 


He 


yther 


SKIn, and thz 

efore be mentions 
t] affections in 
of 


ynnection with 


turn, and quotes the metho procedure 


advised by medical men, in c 
ractice which 
g his 
vod wood-cuts derived 

Wilson, Neligan, and 
believ 


nary diffic 


a statement of the manner of | 


he has successfully adopted, illustratin 


views with very ; 
of 


In many cases he 


from the atlases 
Dendy. 
tutional debility to be the pri 
and tonic r 
} 


best preliminary to a course 


es consti- 
ulty, 
as the 


of local treat- 


recommends a rimen 
ment. 


Without, of course, attempting to give 
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minute directions for the management of all 
diseased conditions of the head and hair, — 
ina 
this popular character and un- 


h i" 


profitable to himself as a practitioner in 


which would be alike impracticable 


volume of 
such 


cases, — Dr. Perry gives a large number of 
h } 


recipes which his own experience or that of 
be trust- 


1 of 


able, the ingred 


his favorite authors has proved to 


and service ients 


worthy 


which are cl simple, and 


the rati 
hair. 


le 
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mal culture 


adding plain 
and pres 
T le, to be 
sure, — 1 tendency 
investi- 


to make to uch of th i fic 


and acquirement of the writer, 
to 


peda 


large 


gation ex- 


tending sometimes almost in 


ntry 
the use of words and 
but it con 
portant 

by troublesome 


long phrases ; 
tains much information that is im- 


and can be found nowhere else ex- 


cept comparison of extend- 


ed treatises, and a deal of plain common- 


sense that should commend it to attention 


and respect. 
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